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THE PRESIDENCY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


THE foul assassination of Carnot ought, of 
right, apparently, to have the effect of consolidat- 
ing the French Republic, his life and his example 
having contributed to that end. In these times 
that run so swiftly even the shock at the news that 
such a man had been struck down came not wholly 
as a surprise. Individual fanaticism removes a 


Lincoln, a Garfield ; organized fanaticism re- 
Vol. XXXVIIL., No. 3—17. 


moves a Carnot. These are truly home-thrust 
illustrations of the truth that, under the ever 
more rapidly changing state of human affairs, the 
instantaneous, broadcast fermentation of wild 
fancies that utterly ignore common sense and 
universal experience, and that are based chiefly 
on savage instincts—however temporarily nox- 
ious in their impotency for achieving pretended 
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good aims, and therefore needing repression—is, 
of course, an obstacle that besets civilization on 
its road to a higher development. Briefly, the 
same old causes remain at work in the realm of 
good and evil, but their effects appear sharper 
und guicker since scientific discoveries have en- 
joined the present speedy gait by which all are 
forcibly whirled along. 

All nations have come into a knowledge of their 
new standing and of their liabilities amidst the 
generally altered situation. War has been openly 
and formally declared against them by the mod- 
ern philanthropists, ‘‘the friends of mankind,” 
with dynamite in their hands and pockets, and 
from these ‘‘ friends,” bearing gifts and offering 
handshakes not of the right sort, mankind clam- 
ors to be saved. The revolutionary spirit afloat 
is strong, but the nations have already proclaimed 
that they will suppress the new and undesirable 
friendship. If so, discipline is required, though 
not of the old style, exclusively at least, for this 
is justly an era of improvements. Precisely in 
Dante’s ‘‘ Hell” one of his many Italian occupants 
of its many fire-and-brimstone lakes is made to 
report, on arrival there for cause, these precise 
words upon the affairs of the upper crust: “ Le 
leggi vison, machi pon mano ad essi?” Laws 
there be, but who puts hand to them ? In other 


- words, he wished to convey that laws are good 


things when enforced, that is, absolutely en- 
forced ; otherwise they are mere furces and 
gewgaws. 

Dante might make a similar mundane report 
to-day and it would hold good. Frendhimaulgence 
in excessive levity and mockery is itself taxable 
tor a share of the vast fund of mischief which 
filters in aud through extravagant moddles the 
world over; only a share, ‘however, be it :remem- 
bered, for there have been and are far vaster in- 
fluences at work to produce the prevalent spirit. 
No nation has been uninfluenced by that French 
mischief, that French example; there are many 
communities to-day copying France wholesale, in 
art, fashions, modes, society, hazardous thinking 
und talking, and all the rest. Italy, since Na- 
peleon I., has been an annex receptacle of French 
extravagances and styles, mainly the things ex- 
ported, while the better qualities, the. things of 
value, which sustain France as a nation, have 
quietly remained unnoticed within her own limits 
for‘use; Russia continues adding on French var- 
nish to ‘its rude empire; even the grand, sturdy 
old “ Vaterland ” bas been uconsciously touched, 
though slightly, by French influences during this 
century; while England, only twenty miles away, 
has‘been far less impressed than Ameriza with its 
fresh, new conditions, ever covetous of ‘‘ adapta- 
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tions,” coming from any quarter—‘‘ And why 
not ?” is the quick native demand ! 

Meanwhile, though the electric pen, reaching 
to every mind simultaneously, is mightier than 
any sword or other implement, and though it be 
wielded in the service of fanaticism, there is no 
end of presidents and kings, however uneasy lie 
their heads wearing crowns or plain hats; as 
soon as one is killed another steps into his place. 
So Perier clutches the reins from his predeces- 
sor’s hands, and there is nothing changed in 
France: the President is dead, long live the 
President ! according to the old French formula, 
adapted to republican institutions. 

President Carnot was assassinated at Lyons on 
June 24th, the anniversary of the battle of Sol- 
ferino, which was gained by the French army 
and virtually established Italy as an independent 
nation. The assassin was an Italian Anarchist, 
twenty-one years old, named Caserio. The Presi- 
dent was ut Lyons visiting the exhibition, and, 
while driving at 9:15 p.m. from a banquet to the 
theatre, the murderer jumped out from the im- 
mense throng cheering in the street, and, under 
cover of presenting a huge bouquet of flowers, 
sprang on the footstep of the carriage, and drawing 
down the six-and-a-half-inch blade of a dagger 
concealed up his sleeve, plunged it with all nis 
strength into the abdomen of his victim, who died 
three hours afterward at the Prefecture in great 
agony, without obtaining relief from his suffer- 
ings through surgical attention ; in fact, as usual 
in such cxses, the surgeons added enormously to 
his pain, as he himselfexclaimed, while bearing 
their ‘manipulations with comparative fortitude 
and patience. ‘I'he news spread swiftly to every 
part of Lyons, and infuriated crowds attacked 
Italians wherever seen in the streets, sacked an 
Italian restaurant and threatened the Italian Con- 
sulate, which the police had the utmost difficulty 
in protecting. An hour after the occurrence Paris 
was dumfounded by the startling news, which 
was telegraphed throughout the world, that thus 
heard it even before France herself was aware of 
it. The President had been disinclined to make 
the trip to Lyons, owing to his engagements at 
Paris; but, because anarchistic threats were ad- 
dressed to him, that if he went his life would be 
taken, he considered it his bounden duty to at- 
tend the exhibition, and reached the city on the 
day previous to his murder, attended by members 
of his cabinet and staff. Ile was received at the 
station, according to French custom, by the 
Mayor and other local officials, who, in twenty- 
seven carriages drawn by horses draped with the 
national flag, escorted him and his party to the 
City Hall. Cheering crowds packed the streets 
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and gave him such a welcome as he had never 
before received in the provinces, and rarely had 
been accorded him in the gay capital itself with 
its two and a half million inhabitants. At the 
City Hall a luncheon was served, and in the even- 
ing a dinner in his honor at the Prefecture Pal- 
ace, from the balcony of which he reviewed a 
large torchlight procession, followed by fireworks 
and an illumination of the city. The programme 
for the next day was submitted to him in detail, 
and he expressed his satisfaction with the ar- 
rangements, which included, as the chief attrac- 
tion, his fatal drive through the streets to the 
theatre. He was in a peculiarly happy mood 
next evening, during the banquet at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, elated by the cordiality of his 
reception, both by the guests within the building 
and by the vociferous crowds outside in the 
street. When the procession moved toward the 
theatre the demonstrative enthusiasm of the 
crowds surrounding the carriage easily enabled 
the assassin to push his way forward quite unno- 
ticed and to leap on its step to strike his blow. 
The carriage stopped, for the President with livid 
face had fallen back against the cushions, and an 
outcry arising, the people seemed suddenly to go 
mad with characteristic French excitement. As 
the assassin sprang down, in his effort to escape, 
he was seized, and would have been torn and tram- 
pled to death but for police interference, which 
extricated him from the hands of his captors and 
hurried him off- to the station house, the police 
being guarded by a detachment of cavalry as 
they pulled him away from the scene amidst the 
citizens’ shouts of ‘‘ To the lamppost !” Instantly 
the gay festivities of Lyons were changed into 
mourning, the exhibition was closed, and the 
public buildings were draped in black, as the head 
of the state had been “‘ annihilated,” suddenly and 
mysteriously, even in the city making so profuse 
a display of its hospitality and affection. {t had 
not been thought that the President would run 
any real risk in visiting Lyons, as, throughout all 
the anarchist outrages, the Presidential mansion 
at Paris, the Elysée, had never been molested, a 
fact that had been more than once made the sub- 
ject of comment, and it was fancied that its oc- 
cupant was regarded as too innocent a personage 
to be personally made a target of by the accom- 
plices and followers of Vaillant, who attempted 
to blow up with dynamite the Chamber of Dep- 
uties in December, 1893. Yet, however univers- 
ally liked and respected the President was, the 
gang of conspirators had already passed sentence 
of death upon him, and its execution had been 
awarded, by casting lote, to the young Italian, 
Caserio, a week before the trip was decided upon. 
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The other two French rulers stabbed to death 
with knives were Henry ILL, the last Valois king, 
and his successor, the renowned Henry IV. of 
Navarre, the latter dying by the hand of Ravail- 
luc, a religious zealot, self-appointed to do the 
deed. Indeed, im escaping from the toils of assas- 
sins, the extended series of French sovereigns, 
kings and emperors were peculiarly fortunate. 
Many attempts were made, during the long cent- 
uries, to end only in failure. The two Napoleons 
were remarkably lucky, for they were frequently 
waylaid and attacked in the streets of Paris. 
Napoleon I. narrowly escaped the “ infernal ma- 
chine” of Fieschi, with which that Italian tried 
to take him off the European scene. Napoleon 
III., in 1858, was ulso attacked by Orsini, who 
vainly exploded bombs under his carriage as he 
was visiting the imperial opera house of the Rue 
Lepelletier. Fieschi and Orsini thus made them- 
selves, to their infinite gratification, historical 
characters in the ‘‘ grand phastasmagoria” of 
Napoleonic legendry. Both Italians, Orsini was a 
member of the old ‘‘ party of action,” a brother- 
hood conspiracy organized by Mazzini, outwardly 
for the ‘* good of mankind,” but secretly for the 
purpose of freeing Italy from the Austrians and 
the Pope and setting her up as an independent 
nation. It was believed that Napoleon III. was 
prevailed upon by this particular attempt on his 
life to grant his assistance on the Italian side. 
Orsini’s ‘‘ party of action” was the first model of 
the kind in Earopean politics, and seems to have 
been copied essentially in the modern lines that 
are being worked upon. 

The origin of French republics is recent, be- 
ing a little more so than that of the United 
States, dating from the year 1789, when the 
first upheaval for liberty was made on the Eu- 
ropean Contiment and the fetters of the dark 
Middle Ages were bwrst asunder by the French 
people. After the execution of the then reigning 
King, Louis XVL., the first French republic saw 
the light of day, and was duly proclaimed to the 
European world, which straightway refused to 
acknowledge it, and moved on Paris with allied 
armies to squelch it and restore the ousted Bour- 
bon monarchy. ‘The republic, however, declined 
to be squelched, held out stoutly, and in the most 
frenzied style withal, during a dozen years, or until 
Napoleon himself had to substitute his empire for 
it. Well, it was for this first republic, so founded 
and battled for, that the grandfather of the late 
President worked with such energetic genius, as 
War Minister, that history has proclaimed him to 
have been its sturter and savior during that long 
stretch of trouble and combat known as the 
Reign of Terror in history. In a just measure, 
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therefore, it may be said that the illustrious Car- 
not laid the foundations of the first republic 
and of the Napoleonic empire. His son, who was 
the father of President Carnot, was a member of 
the legislative body under Napoleon III. and a 
literary character, but was without any of the 
marked ability of the celebrated founder of the 
family. The first republic never had nominally 
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Brumaire.” This method of inaugurating an em- 


pire on the corpse of a republic was again put 
into operation by Louis Napoleon, a nephew of 
the mighty Corsican, in the year 1851, on another 
celebrated date night, ‘‘the 2d December.” The 
second republic having been founded on the 
Revolution of 1848, Louis Napoleon hastened 
from exile back into France, and through the 


. THIERS, 


a ‘‘ President,” its chief officer being called ‘‘ Con- 
sul,” after the old Roman appellation, and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was chosen to fill the office. It 
was a choice exceedingly unpropitious as far as 
the duration of tne republic was concerned, for, 
in a few brief years, he boldly replaced it with a 
coinage of his own private make, namely, an em- 
pire, sprung on the republic’s Assembly, which 
he militarily closed up on the night of “the 18th 


talismanic effect of his bare name coaxed the 
voters to elect him President—and he was the first 
to bear the title of ‘‘ President of the French Re- 
public.” Like his great uncle, he, too, soon grew 
ambitious and greedy, and resolved on the afore- 
said night of December 2d, 1851, to reinaugurate 
the Napoleonic empire. No sooner resolved than 
done, through the agency of a large standing 
army, lying idle and waiting for something to 
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turn up; and the next morning, the 3d, France 
woke up and found itself once more an empire. 
Changes: of “this character at short notice have 
been the tule im France. The new empire was 
flush with soldiers, and during eighteen years 
made a big military and court splurge on the 
Continent. It even went so far as to send an 
army across the ocean to found an empire in Mex- 
ico, just over our frontier; but in this it was mis- 
erably balked by the Mexicans, morally supported 
from Washington. It was such a demoralizing 
failure for Napoleon ITI. that he seized the first 
opportunity of recuperating his lost prestige by 
picking a quarrel with Germany ; but here again 
he was forced to take such a fall that he lost his 
crown, and, two days after, the third and present 
republic was started by MM. Favre and Gambetta 
in the City Hall, at Paris, September 4th, 1870, 
with the city on the point of bemg besieged by the 
German army, victorious in the fight, but the 
Parisians, as ever, buoyant and gleefully shout- 
ing the old familiar shout, “ Vive la République !” 
Come the 4th of September, it will be exactly 
twenty-four years old, having lasted longer and 
weathered more storms than any other régime of 
government the land has had since the days of 
King Louis Quinze, noted for shoe heels. Besides, 
of the three, it is the only one that has deserved 
to bear the title—its two predecessors having been 
the merest ‘‘simulacres,” not even sorry skeletons, 
of republican institutions. It has a parchment 
Constitution, that is, one written out of hand from 
temporary views, and not one that has grown out 
of the life of the people, as the English and Amer- 
ican ; nevertheless it has worked very well so far, 
and remarkably skillfully and smoothly in the re- 
cent emergency, when the situation was exceed- 
ingly delicate and strained, and when the whole 
machine might otherwise have flown to pieces. 
Up to date the present republic has had, five 
Presidents, to wit: Thiers, MacMahon, Grévy, 
Carnot, and the incumbent, Casimir-Perier. No 
one thought that it would manage to survive long 
the ending of the terrible war amidst which it was 
born, the consequent curtailment of territory, 
loss of standing as oné of the directing great 
powers, and impoverishment througn the huge in- 
demnity of a billion dollars in cash exacted by 
the conquerors of the soil. Standing in March, 
1871, before the thoroughly disorganized and de- 
moralized: country, without armies-or funds, muti- 
lated, degraded, with an imposed foreign occupa- 
tion and’ a communistic insurrection imminent 
at the capital, the republic bravely mastered even 
these uniquely-critical conditions, and in less than 
two years had suppressed the gigantic Commune, 
recaptured Paris, organized an army and the nec- 


essary machinery of government, collected the 
requisite cash for the Germans and freed the land 
of their presence. 

Fortunately the septuagenarian President, the 
first one elected, was enabled to perform ‘these 
very arduous labors, which reflected so much 
credit on his patriotic ability. Thiers was an ex- 
perienced statesman, and doubtless -he it was 
who saved the republic under those startling cir- 
cumstances of almost a paralyzing character ; he, 
at an age when most men are either utterly in- 
valid or dying, being equal to cope with them, 
triumphantly plucked the flower of safety out of 
the republic’s nettle of danger. His last two 
years of service were the best of his life, which, 
at its very ending, had thus secured an opportu- 
nity to enroll his name famously in French an- 
nals. As the little old man, so low of stature and 
broad in corpulence, with close-shaven face and 
keen eyes behind steel spectacles, drove about Paris 
in his cab, the remark followed him through the 
streets, “‘ There is Thiers!” his mere name consid- 
ered greater than his office. He died in the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had deserved well of his 
country, which was not ungrateful; but he re- 
signed the Presidency, in 1873, before his death 
made the occasion for a grand pageant. He had 
petulantly threatened to resign so often in the 
Parliament, that ambitious intriguers got to- 
gether in May, 1873, and forced the members to 
take him at his word; so when his resignation 
was next offered it was accepted, and Marshal 
MacMahon was elected in his place as the second 
President. Thiers, shrewd and patriotic, knew 
that the situation no longer needed him and re- 
tired willingly, though his vanity was for a mo- 
ment ruffled by the tricky manner in which he 
had been caught. 

The Presidential term was fixed at seven years 
upon the election of MacMahon, one of Napo- 
leon III.’s marshals, a warrior who had won con- 
siderable distinction in the Crimean and Italian 
campaigns only to lose it entirely in the war 
with Germany in 1870. He reorganized the 
army and suppressed the Commune of Paris with 
a strong hand, but this could not restore his van- 
ished prestige. He behaved well as a ‘President 
who did not meddle with civil matters, but left 
them to his ministers, and ‘‘ represented” in the 
capacity of a military ex-magnate reposing on 
his faded laurels in the Elysée Palace, though he 
was hardly looked wpon with pride by his fellow 
countrymen, so ill adapted to countenancing 
either bad luck or lack of brilliancy; and the 
only thing brilliant about the aged marshal at 
last was his uniform to which he stuck. He 
served six of his seven years, then resigned in 
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consequence of a disagreement with his Liberal 
ministers on the subject of military appointments, 
and only died last October, when a grand military 
turnout at his funeral was the sensation of a day 
at Paris. 

President Grévy succeeded lim in the Elysée, 
and, though a noted lawyer and well versed in 
politics through long parliamentary service, his 
inability as an executive was conspicuous, his 
first term a failure throughout. Re-elected, not- 
withstanding, he encountered at the beginning 
of his second term an enforced public disgrace 
through certain swindling financial transactions 
carried on by his son-in-law, and which were 
supposed, very unjustly, to reflect on him. In 
reality he had nothing to do with them, and his 
reputation for integrity was, as it remains, well 
established. The French lay claim to a pecul- 
iarly nice code of delicacy, and so they thought 
best to enforce it against President Grévy by call- 
ing for his retirement. His lack of ‘ represent- 
ative capacity’ was greatly against him while in 
office, and he was criticised severely as being un- 
fitted to maintain its dignity—indeed, as an in- 
adequate head of the state for dealing with foreign 
nations and their diplomatic corps. The plain 
old lawyer had done his best, but became dis- 
gusted and soured, and was only too glad to go 
into retirement for the remaining years of his life. 

The fourth President, henceforth to be known 
as the Martyr President of France, was elected 
on the 4th of-December, 1887; so that he came 
within about five months of completing his 
seven years’ term. The republic is deeply in- 
debted to Carnot—verily a rare man in France, 
and especially appropriate under the tentative 
formation of a new and difficult system of gov- 
ernment such as the republican. His efforts in its 
behalf may fairly rank with those of Thiers him- 
self—Thiers was the starter, Carnot was the pre- 
server. He did not possess Thiers’s brilliantshrewd- 
ness or valuable experience, but he was gifted with 
high qualities that enabled him to do the state 
excellent service. His characteristics of strong 
common sense, steadiness and modest firmness 
presented a most salutary example before his 
countrymen, one which certainly had its influ- 
ence on them, and this was his chief and great 
merit. This was the unconscious work that he 
performed, and which went really further in pre- 
serving the life of the constantly threatened re- 
public than the work which he actually aimed to 
do, and which, of course, was thoroughly well 
done. Modestly he kept in the background dur- 
ing the last sevén years, but his was the real 
power exerted, and this fact is now generally per- 
ceived and admitted. Elected largely through 
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accidental cireumstances, indeed mainly on ac- 
count of his historical name, he not only added 
lustre to it, but outlined a sensible public course 
that it would be well for his country to maintain. 
Under him the rivalries of parties striking at the 
life of the nation were leveled in a temporary 
measure, the army was strengthened, and a dig- 
nified, advantageous foreign policy adopted. In 
the brief durations of the many ministries con- 
stitutionally necessitated by parliamentary voting 
of the most fickle, fluctuating character, his power 
remained steadfast on deck, his firm hand con- 
trolled the wheel of the ship of state. His thor- 
ough training and practical experience as an 
engineer stood him in stead in building up good 
politics as well as public improvements, and in 
both lines his skillful and upright management 
bore good fruits. His sole ambition looked to 
the greater welfure of France, and if the latter 
had required his re-election he would never have 
hesitated a moment in acceding to such require- 
ment, though no one can say whether he would 
have thought best at the close of his term to run 
as a candidate again, or not to run. Tlis whole 
career warrants the belief that he would have alone 
been guided by the actual circumstances bearing 
on his relative usefulness, for he was not one of 
the kind who take delight in power for itself, or 
rather for oneself and family. 

Marie Francois Sadi Carnot was born at Li- 
moges, the town celebrated for porcelain manu- 
facture, on August Lith, 1837. He was generally 
addressed as ‘‘ Sadi,” a name given to him be- 
cause he was born about the time his father hap- 
pened to be indulging in Oriental mythologies 
and literatures. The education of the young Sadi 
Carnot was mainly for the profession of civil en- 
gineering. tle entered the Ecole Polytechnique 
at Paris in 1857, from which he was graduated 
with high honors, and was afterward graduated 
the first in his class from the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, of which he was appointed counsel and 
secretary, as his proficiency had already attracted 
attention. In 1864 his marked talents secured 
him the position of government engineer at An- 
necy, in the Savoy Alps, which position he held 
until the commencement of the war with Ger- 
many in 1870; and while stationed in this severely 
mountainous region he published several valuable 
treatises on engineering, connected chiefly with 
bridges and railroads. Alpine tunneling was in- 
vestigated by him, and he planned and built the 
great Collonge bridge over the Rhone, in which 
work he introduced a new system of tubular foun- 
dations. In the war of 1870-’71 he was appointed 
a prefect in the Lower Seine department, and was 
also intrusted with the task of organizing the 
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national defenses in three other departments. He, 
too, acquitted himself well as an ‘‘ organizer,” and 
only surrendered at Bordeaux on the expiration 
of the second armistice with the German invaders. 
He was immediately elected to the National As- 
sembly, helped to make the present Constitution, 
and was the most able debater in the body on his 
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and he was the only member of the cabinet who 
had the courage to admit that there had been 
corruption. He was a moderate Republican, of 
the type of the two premiers under whom he 
served, and went out of power when the cabinet 
resigned in December, 1886. His experience as a 
cabinet minister was now to be of use to him in 
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specialty of public works. He served also in 
Premier Ferry’s cabinet until it was dissolved in 
1881. He was re-elected to the Assembly in 1885, 
and the next year became Financial Minister in 
Premier Freycinet’s cabinet, and contended for 
strict economy in the management of the Treasury. 
Disclosures were soon made that deficits in its 
administration had been made by his predecessor, 


a still higher office, namely, the supreme leader- 
ship of the nation. The announcement of his 
candidacy for the Presidency was a surprise at the 
very critical juncture of the damaging disclosures 
in regard to the son-in-law of the incumbent, 
Grévy ; but, even after the lapse of a single day, 
such was the popularity given te his candidacy by 
the known dignity of his character and the up- 
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rightness of his political career, that it was af- 
firmatively voted upon at once by the assembled 
Congress, on December 4th, 1887. In his address 
of acceptance the new President said, ‘‘ All I pos- 
sess of strength and devotion belongs to my 
country ”— and assuredly his life and death con- 
firmed the assertion. ‘* The country” was the 
watchword, the guide, of his administration. The 
mere fact of his presence at the head of the exec- 


vidually was, yet backed up by the Bonapartists 
and Royalists, might have seized Paris and so 
usurped control over the entire country. More- 
over, he succeeded in suppressing these attacks 
through his talents as a civilian, thus succeeding, 
without military fame, where success was hardly 
to have been expected in a military land, so used 
to the rule of * generals.” Personally of a quiet, 
unobtrusive character, amiable though tirm, he 
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utive power, the prestige of his name, individu- 
ally as well as historically, and the general confi- 
dence felt by all in his fairness, contributed 
mainly to the preservation of order and peace in 
the various French crises passed through in the 
last seven years. Imminent danger of the re- 
public’s overthrow was again and again met and 
skillfully warded. off, thanks to him alone; but 
for his management, Boulanger, weak as he indi- 


demeaned himself faithfully according to the let- 
ter and spirit of the law creating his high office, 
unswerving devotion to the interests of the repub- 
lic having been his single aim, as* it was his chief 
hold and strength in the popular heart. Asa 
true executive, obeying the law and seeing that 
it was obeyed, he is altogether to be ranked above 
his predecessors in the Presidency. 

In his social life President Carnot was a genera! 
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favorite, and under his régime the Elysée was 
the scene of elegant entertainments, the abode of 
good taste, of brilliant receptions and dinners, 
according to the best rules of etiquette which 
Paris has the privilege of setting. ‘he expenses 
of the Presidential palace are borne by the public 
Treasury up to the limit of sixty thousand dollars, 
all over that sum having to be taken out of the 
Presidential salary, fixed at one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars per annum, with sixty 
thousand dollars additional as allowance for 
traveling expenses, since it is the custom for the 
head of the nation to make occasional grand 
tours through the previnces. Americans, hailing 
from a ‘‘sister republic,” were treated with great 
courtesy at the entertainments of the Elysée, both 
by the President and his wife, who, as its hostess, 
presided, as it were. The Elysée was improved 
under their sway. It never was precisely a suit- 
able executive mansion, though occupied by 
President Napoleon, previous to his coup d'état 
of 1851, and given by his occupation quite a his- 
torical reputation. His entertainments in it 
were noted, also somewhat notorious in an objec- 
tionable sense. His dancing parties and balls 
drew within its walls many of the prettiest Pari- 
sicnnes and strangers, as he was unmarried, and 
it was known that he was seeking a helpmate to 
solidify his claims ; there, too, at length he first 
met his future wife and empress, Eugénie. Mme. 
Carnot strove to render the palace more attract- 
ive than it had beep. in the past, especially than 
it was under the Grévy term, and her success in 
doing so was admitted. A Parisian herself, and 
the deughter of a distinguished lawyer, she was 
married to M. Carnot in 1864, and has three sons 
and a married daughter, two of the sons being 
in the army, and the third still a student in the 
School of Mines. Mme. Carnot as the mistress of 
the Klysée-was as much of a favorite socially as 
was politically her hust and to whom she was de- 
voted. Her recent refusal to receive a pension 
on account of his murder, and just because of the 
manner in which the French people have mourned 
his loss, to cite her words, is, from the peculiarly 
delicate standpoint of the country, accepted as 
evidence of sincere devotion to his memory— 
though she was not left in needy circumstances 
by the death of her husband. 

The body of the murdered President was cqn- 
veyed to the Elysée, where it lay in state before 
throngs of visitors during the three days prior to 
the imposing funeral at the nation’s expense, on 
Sunday, July 1st, just one week after the assas- 
sination. The obsequies were on the grandest 
scale that Paris ever witnessed, an unparalleled 
homage of civilization to his memory, a mighty 
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dirge of the great nations in his honor. Through- 
out the line of procession the mourning people 
were packed, and marvelously wrought floral 
treasures were heaped, and for these matchless 
flowers the gardens and fields of every nation had 
been ransacked ; no less than twelve hundred 
wreaths of unprecedented beauty were borne on 
cars in the procession. It was, in addition to its 
higher and more significant meaning, the most 
imposing spectacle at which the pageant-loving 
citizens ever assisted. The principal buildings 
were draped ; crape was worn by everyone, either 
on the arm or in the buttonhole; the horses of 
vehicles carried small flags in groups of three or 
four fastened to their bridles and harness; and 
in many other ways a high degree of tasteful in- 
genuity was displayed in the decorations. Around 
the coffin at the Elysée were placed the wreaths 
sent by the Czar of Russia, the King of Portugal, 
the King of Spain, the King of Belgium, the 
King of Roumania, the Bey of Tunis, the Queens 
of England and Holland, the King of Norway, tho 
Emperor of Germany and the President of Venc- 
zuela (the latter noticeably being the only Ameri- 
van republic that officially contributed a wreati:). 
In the march from the palace through the streets 
to the Church of Notre Dame, in which the serv- 
ices were held, was the:martyred President’s suc- 
cessor, in full evening dress, with a broad crape 


‘band upon his hat and a diamond-studded plaque 


with the cordon of the Legion of Honor across 
his breast. His life had been expressly threatened 
if he marched in the line, and hence, contrary to 
French precedent, he went on foot the entire 
route behind the hearse in order to emphasize his 
sorrow and his duty. The church itself was su- 
perbly draped and thronged, inside and outside ; 
and, after the impressive services ended, amidst a 
formal ceremonial, the coffin was borne to its 
final resting place in the Pantheon, the national 
temple consecrated to the lustrious dead. Tem- 
porarily it was laid in the crypt between the re- 
mains of Rousseau and Voltaire, and then placed 
in the vault beside the elder Carnot, of revolu- 
tionary fame. 

No sooner had the assassin dealt his fatal blow 
than the sympathies of the entire world were show- 
ered upon the bereft nation: kings, emperors, 
governments hastened to telegraph condolences di- 
rectly in their own names to the afflicted widow 
and chiefless government. Queen Victoria and 


Emperor William, as next-door neighbors on 
either side of France, were warmly demonstrative 
in the messages they hastened to telegraph, lay- 
ing aside their past bitter war memories. Italy, 
too, hastened to express its sympathies, which 
the French Government, unwilling to tax a 
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whole nation for the act of the assassin because 
Italian born, very sensibly decided to accept, de- 
spite the not unnatural, freshly heated bitterness 
revivified between Frenchmen and Italians on 
the first publication of the news. And at the 
end all the gre&tt nations of the civilized world 
were present through the right royal testimonials 
specially sent. Kings and emperors themselves 
had paid a handsome tribute to a French: re- 
public. This was, indeed, a splendid solace to the 
surrow of France, and it may safely be concluded 
that the national vanity, having been sincerely 
touched by these demonstrations, will at least for 
® season see that the present government be given 
2 fair chance, in and out of Parliament, to re- 
press the disturbing elements and promote the 
general prosperity. All potentates and govern- 
ments on this score are of one mind and linked 
together by a “fellow feeling”; it was for this 
very solid reason that they gave their sympathies 
to attest their condemnation of the crime. Re- 
cent experiences were too keen- 
lv appreciated in all countries 
to allow of any hesitation or 
delay in taking due» notice of 
the tragic event at Lyons. The 
lives of all the great crowned 
heads of Europe have been 
threatened, if not attacked, 
within the last two years, and 
the crowned heads are at length 
compelled to react, their gov- 
ernments already combining in- 
ternational measures of safety 
for all concernéd, peoples and 
chieftains. 

The two legislative bodies of 
France were convoked in Con- 
gress at Versailles three days 
after the murder, when a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Casimir-Perier, was elected, 
on the first ballot, to bé Presi- 
dent for a new term of seven 
years, dating from June 27th, 
1894. There are only full terms, 
according to the Constitution, 
which confines the election in 
the hands of the two legislative 
bodies, instead of turning it 
over to popular voting. One- 
third of the votes in this special 
electoral college were cast by 
pronounced Socialists against 
the new President, who has the 
reputation of being a very 
strong man, as incorruptible 
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and courageous as Carnot, and also of a historical 
family, his grandfather having been Prime Minis- 
ter of King Louis Philippe. Two days after his 
election an Ana st placard addressed to him 
was posted on sume spot of the Paris market 
house where a similar placard threatened the life 
of Carnot just before he went to Lyons, and this 
threatening missive was in these words: * Casimir- 
Perier, you will go on the road of Carnot ; soon 
we will. give you a date.” This cheerful making 
of dates for his destruction with the present head 
of France did not deter him from walking through 


the crowded streets to honor his butchered prede- 
cessor and friend. ‘The document is almost a 
farcical commentary on these times “out of 
joint.” , 

President Jean Paul Casmir-Perier was born at 


Paris on November 8th, 1847. He received his 
degree at the Sorbonne College; on leaving 
which, he was appointed a captain in the National 
Guards. During the war of 1870, for his bravery 





CARNOT, AT 21, AS A PUPIL AT THE ECOLE POLYTECHNIQUE. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1857. 
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on the battlefield, he 
was created Knight of 
the Legion of Honor. 
Ile was elected several 
times, after the close 
of the war, to the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
but in 1883 resigned 
his seat because a law 
was passed excluding 
from office all mem- 
bers of former reign- 
ing families, on the 
ground that it wae 
impossible to recon- 
cile his political senti- 
merts with his family 
duty, his grandfather 
having been the Min- 
ister under an Orlean- 
ist king, and still later 
he resigned a public 
office owing to the 
parliamentary act ex- 
pelling the Orleans 
princes. Ilis loyalty 
to the republic being 
suspected, the Or- 
leanists proposed to 
him to join their ranks, a proposition which he 
indignantly rejected with the answer that he 
“would rather be a citizen in a republic than a 
duke in a kingdom.” In May, 1893, he was 
elected to be President (Speaker) of the Chamber 
of Deputies, which office he held until appointed 
Premier by Carnot on December 3d, 1893 ; and on 
the fall of his cabinet he was re-elected Speaker, 
and now is President of the republic. 

M. Casmir-Perier is a millionaire, and will main- 
tain at the Elysée the social distinction it enjoyed 
under his immediate predecessor. His wife is 





M. SADI CARNOT, ASSASSINATED AT LYONS, 
JUNE 24Tu, 1894. 


ELYSEE PALACE. 


a countess, and has 
been always conspic- 
vous in the circles of 
the old noble scions of 
the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; on his side his 
family have American 
affiliations. The new 
President was some- 
what of a military 
bearing (having been 
a captain in actual 
service), with pleas- 
ing, polished manners 
and the easy grace so 
often accompanying 
his countrymen in 
high official positions. 
In a speech delivered 
when Premier and 
Foreign Minister he 
thus replied, in ad- 
vance, to the parties 
now threatening his 
life: ‘* Never have the 
politics of abstract 
formulas been more 
condemned than now 
by France; never 
have been more energetically preserved, in the 
face of the theories of certain schools, the main- 
tenance of order and the defense of the principles 
given to us by the great Revolution—liberty and 
individual property.” Ilis policy of moderate 
republicanism and hostility to communism has 
never wavered from the first moment of his 
entry into public life, -and in his speech of ac- 
ceptance he pledged himself to continue it in 
his Presidency. It remains to be seen whether 
circumstances will permit him to carry out his 
beneficent idea. 
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Eacu apartment of what is now M. Casimir- 
Perier’s official residence has been the background 
of scenes which have made hist ry during the 
past two hundred years. From the days when 
the Marquise de Pompadour plotted with Choiseul 
the confusion of her enemies, or wrote, on the 
dainty star (Etoile) stamped note paper, epistles 
to Maria Theresa and her other foreign ailies, in 
order to insure the continuance of the war which 
she believed would end by associating her name 
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with one of the finest pages of French history, to 
that on which Napoleon I. signed his second ab- 
dication in the room where thirty-six years later 
his nephew awaited the result of the coup d'état, 
the Elysée has been associated with great epoch- 
making events. These are reviewed most inter- 
estingly by Marie Adelaide Belloc in the Pail Mall 
Magazine. 

During the first few years of the eighteenth 
century the whole side of Paris now known as the 
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General Galliffet. 
A RECEPTION BY MME CARNOT AT THE ELYSEE. 
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Champs Elysées ana the Quartier de Etoile was 
« wooded suburb quite out of the town; and 
when the boy king, Louis XV., in order to please 
the Regent, gave a piece of land therein to the 
Comte d@’Evreux, he doubtless thonght that he 
was bestowing on his cousin’s friend a gift which 
was far from valuable. But M. d’Evreux knew 
what he was about, and, after marrying one of 
the greatest heiresses of the day, the danghter of 
the financier Croizat, he commissioned Molet to 
build him the finest house in or near Paris. Very 
little of the great architect’s work now remains, 
though those who have added to and altered the 
original constrnction of the Hétel d’Evreux, as it 
was then called, have made some attempt to keep 
on the original lines of Molet’s plan. 

At the death of the Comte d’Evreux, Mme. de 
Pompadour, then at the zenith of her glory, and, 
it must be added, unpopularity, bought his Paris 
*<hétel ” for the then enormous sum of 730,000 
francs, and persuaded the King to give ker a large 
kitchen garden and park which were for sale close 
by. The Parisians were anything but pleased to 
find the notorious marquise established in their 
midst. But, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
had surrounded her acquisition of the Hétel 
d’Evreux, as it was still styled for many a long 
day, Mme. de Pompadour took a great fancy to 
her Paris home. She refurnished the whole 
house, hanging her own apartments, which were 
situated on the first floor, with beautiful Gobelin 
tapestries, stamped with two LL’s (Louis), sur- 
mounted by the royal crown. 

Some of the most splendid fétes ever given in 
France took place during the years of Mme. de 
Pompadour’s reign at the Elysée. She finally en- 
larged her garden by taking in some land which 
belonged to the Paris Municipality ; and an inci- 
dent which occurred at one of her receptions was 
for a few days the talk of Paris and Versailles. 

At that period Wattean was all the fashion, 
and his dainty shepherds and shepherdesses the 
only mode. Instructed to try to surpass himself 
in prodigality of invention and splendor of dec- 
orations, the marquise’s steward imagined an in- 
novation which he thought would give a unique 
ragout to one of his mistress’s coming fétes. Ac- 
cordingly, the finest gallery in the palace, dec- 
orated with mirrors and blazing with wax candles, 
was set apart to be the scene of a kind of pastoral 
play; and there, on the eventful day, or rather 
evening, wére stationed a flock of live sheep and 
lambs, washed, and perfumed with sweet scents, 
garlanded with rosettes of pale pink and blue 
ribbons, and shepherded by rosy-cheeked Phyllises 
and Corydons. Not a word was told to the mar- 
quise’s guests of the charming surprise awaiting 


them; and when the great folding doors were 
thrown open, and the Arcadian scene revealed, 
both conrtiers and ladies fell into ecstasies at the 
sight. Not so the actors in this novel drama: 
heedless of the efforts of their attendants to re- 
strain their terror, the flock of sheep, baaing and 
squeaking, fled in wild confusion toward the end 
of the gallery; there their leader, a fine ram, 
with horns gilded for the occasion, seeing his own 
reflection in one of the mirrors, thought himself 
in the presence of an enemy, or maybe of a rival, 
and rushed forward, together with all his com- 
rades. A scene of the wildest confusion ensued : 
tapestries and sofas, embroidered chairs, marble 
consoles and the remains of costly mirrors strewed 
the beeswaxed floor with wreck. The ladies 
fainted and went into hysterics, while their cava- 
liers roared with langhter. But, notwithstanding 
this contretemps, fétes at the Hotel d’Evreux still 
remained the order of the day whenever Mme. de 
Pompadour was in Paris. 

On the favorite’s death her hétel became by her 
will the property of the King, and for awhile was 
given over to be the temporary resting place of 
crowned heads visiting Paris. 

In 1773, being in want of money, Louis XV. 
sold his old friend’s house to Beaujon, one of the 
wealthiest and most opulent financiers of the day. 
It was during his short stay at the Elysée that 
the present fine garden was laid out as it now is, 
and he spent a considerable sum in altering and 
remodeling the interior of the palace. 

In 1790 the Hétel Beaujon was sold to the Du- 
chesse de Bourbon, and it then became known for 
the first time as the Elysée Bourbon. But, though 
the duchesse, dowbtless, did not realize the fact, 
France was already in full revolution. The Bas- 
tille had fallen the year before, and soon Mine. de 
Bourbon had to eave her charming house and join 
the great band of émgrés. The Elysée then be- 
came the property of the state, which probably 
saved it from being sacked or burned. Indeed, it 
is worth noting that this palace is one of the very 
few French royal. residences which have never 
passed through the hand of the spoiler. 

During the Consulate a few popular fétes were 
given in the gardens, and then Napoleon awarded 
it as residence to Murat, who shortly after re- 
turned it to him. The Emperor was extremely 
attached to the Elysée Napoléon, as it was hence- 
forth called. It was there that he retired, som- 
bre and broken-hearted, after Waterloo, and 
signed his second abdication in favor of his son 
on June 22d, 1815. A few weeks later the Em- 
peror’s study became the temporary business room 
of the Duke of Wellington, and later that of the 
Emperor of Austria. 
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When Louis XVIII. returned once more to 
Paris the Duchesse de Bourbon put in a claim to 
the Elysée, but she was persuaded to accept the 
Hoétel Monaco in exchange, or compensation ; 
and on the marriage of the Duc de Berri he and 
his bride took possession of the Elysée, it being 
their official residence until the duc’s assassina- 
tion, after which the Duchesse de Berri refused to 
stay in a house which to her was so full of both 
happy and painful associations. 

It was during the time that the duc and du- 
chease lived at the Elysée that the chapel was 
decorated in the Sicilian style ; but otherwise the 
apartments are substantially what they became 
after Beanjon’s slight alterations. 

For eighteen years the Elysée remained empty ; 
but in 1848 the new government, or rather 
Parliament, assigned it as residence to the 
President of the republic. Curionsly enough, 
this led to the palace which had been Mme. de 
Pompadour’s town house becoming the cradle of 
the third empire, for it was there that the 
Prince President (as he was even then called, 
much to the indignation of the Republicans) and 
half a dozen faithful friends arranged and car- 
ried ont the coup d'état. 

After the flight of Louis Philippe, in the Feb- 
ruary of 1848, several months of political agita- 
tion had resulted in the bloody June insurrec- 
tions ; on the 29th of the same month General de 
Cavaignac was appointed temporary President of 
the republic; bat in the following December it 
became apparent the Napoleonic legend was still 
dear to the French heart, for Louis Napoleon, 
the discredited prisoner of Ham and Boulogne, 
was proclaimed President by an immense major- 
ity, to the astonishment of all Europe. It was 
then that the future Emperor of the French took 
up his residence at the Elysée. 

In 1850 De Beaumont told Nassau Senior that 
‘‘those who from interest or from passion had 
resolved that the republic should fail thought 
that the best mode of ruining it was to put Na- 
poleon at its head.” But others, who may be 
said to have represented the Imperialist interests, 
declared that what France really wanted was a 
strong autocratic head, and significantly pointed 
ont that on the Sundays of that eventful year the 
Paris riffraff flooded the Louvre galleries, not to 
admire the masterpieces on the walls, but to note 
which rooms contained articles of value, with a 
view to future loot! Be that as it may, for nearly 
two yeurs the slow hatching of the third empire 
took place in the splendid rooms which the Prince 
President had assigned to himself in the Elysée. 

The Liberal ministers with whom Louis Na- 
poleon had begun his Presidential career had 
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made room for others. A group of English men 
and women, Grotes, Seniors, Miss Clarke (Mme. 
Mohl), who were closely linked with Cousin, Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire, De Beaumont, Dunoyer the 
economist, and many other French Liberals, be- 
came more and more uneasy. Then, on Decem- 
ber 2d, 1851, came the half-expected, yet wholly 
unprepared, coup d'état. 

Mr. Senior tells a curious anecdote &@ propos of 
how Napoleon III. spent the early morning of 
that day. Four generals, Cavaignac, Lamori- 
ciére, Bedeau and Changarnier, les varngueurs 
@ Afrique, as they were called, were to be ar- 
rested. At six o'clock the Prince President, 
watching for the dawn, went into the gardens of 
the Elysée, and asked the sentinels if they had 
heard trumpets. On receiving a negative reply 
he walked up and down restlessly for ten min- 
utes. At last the fanfare was heard. “Ah! he 
exclaimed, rubbing his hands, “ils sont tons at- 
trapés.” I have also been teld by an eyewitness 
that the succeeding days, when the boulevards 
were being cleared, and those who happened to 
be in the way were remorselessly mowed down by 
the bullets, were spent by Louis Napoleon quite 
alone in one of the smaller rooms of the suite lat- 
terly occupied by M. and Mme. Carnot. There he 
waited, his feet on the fender, his veiled eyes 
staring moodily into the wood fire, till they came 
and told him it was safe for him to go out. 

During the third empire the Elysée Napoleon 
became once more the temporary abode of foreign 
sovereigns ; and, among others, the Czar of Rus- 
sia, the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan all 
staid there in turn, and the palace was more than 
once spoken of as a pessible residence for one or 
other of the Emperor’s numerous relations. Fort- 
unately, these propositions were never carried 
into effect, for when the Communards held Paris 
the Elysée was not cOnsidered worth burning or 
sacking, being apparently thought to be on the 
same level as any of the other fine houses which 
grace that narrow, busy thoroughfare, the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. Jte 

After the Franco-Prussian War the Elysée once 
more became the official residence of the chef 
d'état; but during M. Thiers’s brief reign the 
palace resembied more a well-ordered, methodical 
house of business than a state residence. Paris 
was slowly recovering from the effects of the siege 
and the Commune, and the group of elderly Re- 
publicans gathered round the President thought 
more of restoring self-respect and confidence to 
the country than of surrounding themselves with 
the insignia of office ; at that time no one dreamt 
of reproaching the President and his wife with 
their plain living and high thinking, and the 
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MME. CARNOT DISTRIBUTING GIFTS TO POOR CHILDREN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


economy afterward made a subject of reproach 
to M. Grévy was considered meritorious in the 
man who had arranged the treaty of peace, and 
perhaps saved his country from dismemberment. 

On the night of May 24th, 1873, M. Thiers re- 
signed the Presidency of the republic, and was 
succeeded by Marshal MacMahon, Duke of Ma- 
genta. Already popular, both as a soldier and as 
aman, the marshal and his beautiful wife won 
the hearts of the Parisians; and the Elysée was 
soon spoken of as having all the charm and brill- 
iancy of the Tuileries, minus the imperial extrav- 
agances and the political corruption. Although 
gracious to her husband’s Republican entourage, 
‘*Mme. la Maréchale,” as she was most often 
styled, gathered round her the remnants of her 
old world, and the Elysée became a social and in- 
tellectual centre, frequented by many whose polit- 
ical opinions were widely divergent from those 
of their host and hostess. 

For six years the Duke and Duchess of Magenta 
held a kind of semi-royal court, this being espe- 
cially the case during the Exhibition year of 1878, 
when féfes, dinners and balls were the order of 
the day ; but when the President sent in his res- 
ignation, on January 30th, 1879, he is said to 
have found that his own and his wife’s ample 
fortune had disappeared in the vertex; and had 
it not been that the duchess shortly after in- 
herited a considerable legacy, the ex-President’s 
old age would have been spent in serious difficulty 
and poverty. 


It is unnecessary, in attempting to give a sketch 
of the history of the Elysée, to do more than al- 
lude to its eight years’ occupation by M. Jules 
Grévy. Doubtless warned by what had befallen 
his precedessor, his first action was to cut down 
all expenses and to reduce himself and his family 
to a meagre, if stately, simplicity of existence. 

The only notable event which occurred at the 
Elysée during M. Grévy’s Presidency was the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Mile. Alice Grévy, to M. 
Daniel Wilson. ‘The ceremony took place in the 
chapel of the palace, and was the only wedding 
ever celebrated there. 

On one point, however, it is but fair to say a 
word : The few in a position to really know the 
truth have always declared that M. and Mme. 
Grévy spent the whole of their official income on 
their official duties. 

Certainly, if this be true, M. and Mme, Carnot 
contrived to make a much better show on the in- 
come of 600,000 frances ($120,000) than any of 
their precedessors. ‘This sum, allotted jin the first 
instance to M. Thiers, is still considered sufficient 
to keep up the dignity of the President of the 
French Republic; yet had it not been that Mme. 
Carnot, to whom the spending of nearly the 
whole of her husband’s official salary fell, was an 
exceptionally clear-headed and intelligent woman, 
there could not but have been a repetition of the 
MacMahon fiasco, for every year the President of 
the French Republic finds his duties become more 
onerous and his expenses greater. 
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‘‘THE TALL MOUNTAINEER HOLDS IT TENDERLY 


A MOUNTAIN GOURD 


By Erne, Harron LEITNER 


ONLY a little gourd ; yet the tall mountaineer 
holds it tenderly in his big rough hands as he 
fashions it, with his jackknife, into a dipper for 
his little girl. 

The walls of his prison seem to close in and 
suffocate him. 

He looks up through the iron bars, and the 
clouds begin to shape themselves into his beloved 
mountains. Again he sees them, as he last beheld 
them, silhouetted against the golden ocean of the 
sunset, where all the light of day seemed surging, 
and where the sun set like a mighty star. 

The wind, heavy with fragrance, sweeps through 
a magnolia forest, stirring the great wide-open 
blossoms until the trees looked as if they were 
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filled with snowy pigeons, fluttering ready for 
flight. . 

Here sparkl e spring that rolls down from 
the mountains with its message so exquisitely sad 
that the winds rush sobbing away to the pines. 

Or perhaps it comes down softly, whispering 
sweet songs to the flowers that kiss their pretty 
faces in its waves. Or tumbling, plunging in 
mad glee, dashing against the rocks, until the 
water is full of silver arrows and glittering stars. 

As different can be are these voices of the 
mountains, 

But the sun sinks. 

“Who! who! who!” comes warningly from 
the distant hills. 
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The white cranes lift their slim green legs and 
circle away in snowy wreaths as the moonshiner 
stoops and drinks from the large gourd (every 
mountain spring has its drinking gourd) and 
picks up the little cup he is making for Baby 
Gnita—little dreaming where he will finish it. 

“Who! who! who !” comes the owl’s ery again. 

Six gray shadows creep nearer in the dim light. 
Slowly the mountaineer lifts his six feet of gaunt 
humanity and turns toward the mountains, that 
stand now, in the twilight and distance, like gray- 
veiled nuns, solemnly watching the gradual light- 
ing of God’s starry candles in the deep spaces be- 
fore IIis altar. 

Suddenly the gray shadows which have followed 
him leap out and surround him. 

The walls of the prison bend closer. 

Ah, he remembers ! 

“‘Will you take this to my little girl?” he 
begs a visitor who has told him that he is going to 
Narcooche Valley, in North Georgia, as he hands 
him the little dipper and describes the peak at 
whose foot his hut lies like a little brown nest. 

The visitor promises. IIe also promises to re- 
turn and tell the moonshiner how his young wife 
and child are. 

But he did not keep his promise. 

It was a terrible winter, and the mountains 
were snow-bound when he reached them, 

The barren land had yielded little enough when 
the father and husband was there to make the 
miserable corn it produced so sparingly into 
whisky, which alone he could sell for enough to 
procure the bare necessaries of life. 


‘*GNITA SLEPT.” 





Even the Swiss settlers, to whom the land had 
been given, were grumbling, and threatening to 
leave or sell, 

But no one would buy ; so the frightened wife, 
with the assistance of neighbors scarcely less pov- 
erty-stricken than herself, had her corn made 
into meal. That was soon gone, and little Gnita, 
already ailing, grew wan and sick. 

There was no money for bread, much less for 
the other necessities of a fragile child. 

So one morning, when the mountains in the 
snowstorm looked like great shining-robed angels, 
with their white wings whirling yet about them, 
the wind, their harper, came down from those 
great white thrones with a strange, sad message 
they could not understand. 

But little Gnita did, and the white lids fell 
over the blue eyes like flakes of snow over violets ; 
and the dark lashes came down like soft shadows 
upon the white rose of her cheek—once as dain- 
tily pink as the petal of a peach blossom. 

The wind sang a lullaby and swept with trem- 
bling fingers the green harpstrings of the pines. 

Guita slept. 

Ifow could the visitor tell the father in his 
lonely prison that those little lips would never 
drink from the tiny cup he had so lovingly made 
for her ? 

That in the cup of life so bitter a draught had 
been held to the small mouth that she put it 
meekly away again and fell asleep ? 

He could not carry back the little gourd. 

Here it is, like its story, a poor and common 
thing, but real. 
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THALATTA. 


- By Don CarLos SEITz. 


Tue still waters rippled with the touch of the breeze, 
The soft-blowing breeze, 


The tempting breeze. 


‘**Let us wrestle together, still waters!” 
The tempting breeze whispered. 
The waters murmured: ‘ Let us wrestle !” 


Into the wide arms of the wind 
Rose the dark waves, the combing, threatening waves. 


”) 


‘*Let us destroy!” cried the wind. 
‘*Let us destroy!” moaned the waters. 


Over the ocean the laden ship labors. 
Stout is the heart of her master, 


Strong her timbers and cordage— 
Stronger the wind and the waves. 


The towering masts topple, 


Ocean craft fails; vain prayers ascend— 


The sea swallows all. 


The wind dies away sighing, 


The calm waters ripple ; 


But the souls—— ? 
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By S. H. Ferris. 


‘¢Sarps are but boards and sailors but men,” 
and until some shrewd cebserver discovers the 
means—possibly the scientific use of oil—whereby 
the raging waters of the ocean, when stirred by 
the storm king, can be stilled, men who go down 
upon the sea in ships will meet the fate of those 
luckless mariners of old, Jonah, Mardonius and 
St. Paul, and be shipwrecked. So long, too, as 
ships are possessed of the uncomfortable habit of 
becoming stranded on the coast, and human lives 
are involved in death dangers in struggling with 
the furious forces of Old Father Neptune, so long 
will the work done by the coast guard of the 
United States Life-saving Service be an appre- 
ciated necessity. 

Everyone is not aware of the fact—and inland 
people are generally wholly without knowledge on 
the subject—that during a large portion of the 
year the whole 10,000 miles of coast line of the 


United States is under the watch and ward of a 
stalwart body of surfside sentinels. 

From Quoddy Head, in Maine, to the Straits 
of Vancouver, in Washington, during every hour 
of darkness and storm a silent guard is pacing 
the ocean’s shore, with eyes peering out over the 
waste of waters, endeavoring to discover the first 
evidences of a vessel or ship in distress. And 
when the watchers find an endangered craft the 
apparatus of the Life-saving Service is summoned 
into use, and this noble department of the gov- 
ernment does the work for the imperiled mariner 
that the whale did for Jonah. It takes the sailor 
from the very jaws of death, from the breaking 
shrouds, the trembling mast top, or the sea- 
washed deck, and with the lifeboat, life car or 
breeches buoy carries him through the fury-born 
billows to a haven of safety on shore. 

The modern system of life-saving service origi- 
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nated in the mind of Mr. Lionel Lukins, a Lon- 
don coachmaker, about one hundred and ten years 
ago. Why the necessity of providing means for 
the rescue of shipwrecked seamen should have 
made an impression upon the senses of a prosaic 
dweller in the world’s greatest city is not appar- 
ent. But certain it is that in 1785 Mr. Lukins 
secured letters patent upon a peculiar craft that 
he had constructed, and which he described ina 
pamphlet as being an ‘ unsubmergable boat.” 

This unsinkable craft at first received but a 
poor reception at the hands of the practical Brit- 
ish people. Four years later, however, an event 
occurred near South Shields, at the mouth of the 
Tyne River, England, 
that made the inhabit- 
ants of Mr. Bull’s tight =| = peat EAs 
little island turn their 
attention to the fact 
that an ‘‘ unsubmerga- 
ble boat,” if such a thing 
could be made a reality, 
and not the phantom of 
an inventor’s brain, 
would be the means of 
accomplishing a vast 
amount of valuable ser- 
vice during storms on 
the coast. 

One day during the 
year 1789 the ship Ae. 
venture was stranded 
near South Shields. 
The waves ran_ high, 
and a furious surf broke 
upon the beach. For 
lack of a suitable bv. 7t 
for breasting the break- 
ers and rowing out to 
the wreck hundreds of 
people gathered on the 
shore and stood help- 
lessly, idly by and saw more than a score of sailors 
drop one by ene into the relentless embrace of 
the sea. 

It was, indeed, a sad scene, and when twenty 
corpses lay on the shining sands next day the 
people of Great Britain cried out in horror that 
something must be done to prevent such terrible 
sacrifices of human lives. 

Mr. Lukins and his curious buoyant boat now 
came into general notice, and the people of South 
Shields offered a prize to be given to the inventor 
of the most suitable craft that could be used for 
the purpose of defying the surf and the heaving 
bosom of the ocean, and rescuing endangered 
mariners from stranded vessels. 








The London coachmaker, however, as is so 
often the case, failed to reap the reward of his 
enterprise. Mr. Henry Greathead presented a 
boat in competition for the South Shields.prize, 
and his invention was decided to be better adapted 
for the purposes intended than was that of Lu- 
kins, 

Tine Duke of Northumberland became inter- 
ested in the prize-winning boat, and thirty of the 
crafts were built under his patronage, and dis- 
tributed for use at the most dangerous points on 
the British coast. 

In 1823 the Royal Lifeboat Institution, the 
paternal relative of our own Life-saving Service, 
was organized in Eng- 
Jand by Sir William Hil- 
lary. Fromm the date of 
its birth until the pres- 
ent time this grand or- 
ganization has continu- 
ed to furnish the coast- 
guard service of Great 
Britain. When the 
work: that has been per- 
formed by it is viewed 
in the aggregate the 
name given to it-—‘‘the 
noblest philanthropic 
enterprise in the world” 
—seems not undeserved. 

Since 1823 the Royal 
Lifeboat Institution has 
never ceased to fight an 
organized battle in be- 
half of sailors against 
death inthe surf. More 
than 50,000 lives have 
been saved by its efforts, 
and untold millions of 


HON. SUMNER I. KIMBALL, GENERAL suPeRINTENDENT dollars worth of prop- 
OF THE U. 8. LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


erty have been rescued 
from destruction. 

In many respects the English coast-guard sys- 
tem is inferior to that of the United States. 
Houses are maintained at all of the more danger- 
ous places on the British coast, which are equip- 
ped with lifeboats, life cars, breeches buoys, and 
a variety of other apparatus for life saving. 

There are no regular crews of surfmen em- 
ployed at these houses, nor is any regular system 
of coast patrol maintained. If a wreck occurs 
volunteers man the lifeboats and beach para- 
phernalia, and their services alone are depended 
upon to perform rescue work. 

The necessity of providing succor for mariners 
shipwrecked upon the coast of this country was 
not fully appreciated by the people of the United 
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SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS J. 
BLAKENEY, TWELFTH DIS 
TRICT, U. 8S LIFE SAVING 
SERVICE. 


States until 1837. In 
this year Congress 
passed an act author- 
izing the President 
“to cause any suitable 
number of public ves- 
sels adapted for the 
purpose to cruise upon 
the coast during the 
severe portion of the 
year to afford such aid 
to distressed naviga- 
tors as their cireum- 
stances and necessi- 
ties might require.” 

Revenue cutters 
were detailed for the 





CAPTAIN CHAUNCEY C. KEN- 
YON, BRENTON'S POINT 
STATION, NEWPORT, R.I. 
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performance of the laudable work required 
by this statute. The aid rendered to 
stranded vessels was not, however, of such 
a character as to prove entirely satisfactory, 
and it became apparent that some kind of 
a coast-guard life-saving service should be 
established on shore. 

In 1848, therefore, Congress, after con 
siderable urging, appropriated $10,000 to 
be used ‘‘for providing surfboats, rockets, 
carronades and other necessary apparati 





LIEUTENANT JOHN DENNETT, U. 8. REVENUE MARINE 
SERVICE—INSPECTOR OF LIFE-SAVING STATIONS 
ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 


for the better preservation of life and prop- 
erty from loss by shipwreck on the coast of 
New Jersey lying between Sandy [look and 
Little Egg Harbor.” 

Every year after the passage of this bill 
the coast Life-saving Service was extended 
and perfected. The system in vogue, how- 
ever, was patterned after that of the Royal 
Lifeboat Institution, and no paid crews of 
surfmen were maintained. 
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CAPTAIN H. M. KNOWLES 
THIRD DISTRICT, WAKE- 
FIELD, R. I. 


The volunteer boat- 
men made many a 
thrilling rescue of 
storm-tossed seamen 
from stranded ships, 
but there was one 
great weakness in the 
service as it was oper- 
ated. The mainte- 
nance of the system 
made necessary the 
employment of several 
salaried officials. Pol- 
iticians, with their 
usual avidity, seized 
upon this fact as an 
opportunity for re- 
warding friends for 





CAPTAIN ALBERT CHURCH, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER 
STATION, R. L 
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party services, as though the imperiled sailor 
clinging to the icy rigging of a wrecked craft 
swept fore and aft by winter seas could care 
whether the man who appeared upon the beach 
in charge of the lifeboat was a Republican, a 
"emocrat or a Mugwump. 

In the apportionment of the spoils of office un- 
suitable men secured positions in the service, and 
interested parties finally succeeded in prevailing 
upon Congress to place the coast-guard system 
entirely beyond the reach of politics and poli- 
ticians. 

In 1871 the sum of $250,000 was appropriated, 
and the Life-saving Service was established upon 
a thoroughly systematic basis as a regular depart- 
ment of the government, with Mr. Sumner I. 
Kimball, the present efficient general superintend- 
ent, at its head. 

The political faith of aspirants for office no 
longer affected appointments to responsible posi- 
tions. Inefficient officials were replaced by suit- 
able men. Paid crews of sturdy, strong-armed 
surfmen were installed at the various stations. 
New buildings were erected, and old ones were 
repaired. Such new apparatus as necessity seemed 
to demand was secured, and a regular system of 
coast patrol was instituted. And from 1871 un- 
til the present time the United States Life-saving 
Service has steadily increased in efficiency, and 
to-day it is acknowledged by the seagoing men of 
the world as being without a peer. Not a single 
week of the year passes without some noble deed 
performed by the brave and ever-watchful surf- 
men being recorded upon the pages of contem- 
poraneous history by the daily newspaper press. 

How valuable the work performed by the Life- 
saving Service is, is shown by the fact that since 
it has been established the number of lives lost in 
shipwrecks on the coast has decreased more than 
seventy-five per cent! Ata single point on the 
Atlantic’s shore, Peaked Hill Bars, on Cape’Cod, 
luring last winter the coastguardsmen saved 42 
zeamen’s lives, and rescued more than %300,000 
worth of property from destruction. 

An incident that occurred during the month of 
Deceinber, 1893, illustrates the way in which the 
life savers’ work is done. 

It was the afternoon of a typical New England 
winter’s day. The air was filled with flying snow- 
flakes, and a cold northeast storm was sweeping 
over the barren sand dunes of the Cape Cod 
coast. A patrolman from the Highland Life-say- 
ing Station was making his regular journey in 
the face of the biting gale along the ocean’s shore, 
when he discovered a ship being driven by the 
brisk wind directly toward the beach. It was ap- 


parent that little short of a miraculous happen- 





ing could save the craft from meeting dire dis- 
aster. 

The intelligent surfman immediately reported 
the fact of his discovery to the keeper of his sta- 
tion, who, after examining into the circumstances, 
notified the crews at the two other stations near- 
est to his of the condition of affairs. 

The Highland captain then called his own crew 
to prepare for duty. The lifeboat and beach ap- 
paratus were then gotten into shape for service 
and taken to the shore. Soon after the crews of 
the two other stations appeared upon the scene 
ready for action. 

The ocean was convulsed with the agony of the 
storm, and the waves that ran almost mountains 
high broke into surf with a crash upon the sand. 

The short winter afternoon was expiring into 
twilight, and the increasing snowfall had shut 
off all view to the seaward. 

Yet across the pallid waste of waters came the 
noise of the groaning of the surf upon the bars 
located a short distance off from the coast. 

The surfmen stood in silence patiently listen- 
ing for any sound that should indicate the fate 
of the endangered ship. At last a crash was 
heard, and then terrible shrieks of agony from 
human throats came borne upon the wind. The 
vessel had stranded, and the sea, if it had not 
already swallowed up the sacrifice offered by the 
storm, was waiting to receive it. 

The life savers could not see the wrecked ship 
because of the blinding snow, but they knew that 
somewhere out on the ocean near them were sea- 
men in fearful distress. 

The task of trying to reach and rescue the im- 
periled sailors was almost a hopeless one, yet the 
brave surfmen did not hesitate to encounter any 
danger to save human lives. 

The lifeboat was brought down to the water 
and launched, but the waves took it as though it 
was a cockleshell and threw it back upon the 
beach. Nothing daunted by this experience or 
subsequent similar ones, time after time the at- 
tempt was made to breast the breakers, but the 
surf forcefully resisted every effort made to pass 
its confines. 

Over and over again the life savers were thrown 
into the sea and compelled to struggle to the shore 
as best they could. Although panting and trem- 
bling from their violent exertions, their bodies 
covered with ice, they continued to throw all of 
their energies into attempts to get the lifeboat 
out through the surf, yet each one of them knew 
that if they succeeded in their efforts perhaps 
death might be waiting for them in his ghastly 
craft out on the bar. 

Fear did not hinder their efforts, however, and 
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they only paused long enough between their attempts to 
launch the lifeboat to try several times to send out a 
breeches-buoy line from the Lyle gun. 

Once the life line reached the stranded ship, and the 
sailors commenced to haul it on board their craft. But 
just as the hopes of rescue began to grow the rope parted, 
and then recourse was had again to the lifeboat. 

So through the long, cold, dreary night the battle 
against death and the sea was waged. The midnight hour 
passed ; the morning hours advanced. If the wrecked 
ship could have held together until daylight the hopes of 
saving the poor seamen might have been realized. 

But just before day- 
break a mighty moan 
and mingled ery of terror 
and despair came in over 
the surface of the great 
deep, and a little later 
big pieces of wreckage 
began to float ashore. 
Then the life savers 
knew that a portion of 
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A GROUP OF TYPICAL LIFE-SAVING STATIONS. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM COULSON, U. 8. REVENUE MARINE 
SERVICE—INSPECTOR OF LIFE-SAVING STATIONS 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST, » 





their work was done. Another duty zemained to 
be performed. Through the rest of the night and 
the next day a patrol was kept up all along the 
shore, for it was thought that perhaps some sturdy 
seaman might survive the perils of the sea and 
breakers, and be cast upon the beach more dead 
than alive, but with the breath of life yet remain- 
ing in his body. One such poor seaman was at 
last discovered, and he was quickly carried to the 
nearest life-saving station, where, after hours of 
patient labor he was finally resuscitated. 
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From his lips it was learned that the wrecked 
ship was the Jason, an English-built craft, bound 
for Boston, and that all of the other members of 
the crew had lost their lives when the vessel 
broke up. 

During the days that followed twenty corpses 
were borne in by the surf, and friends came to 
receive them. The rescued sailor was cared for 
and sent upon hisway. The world read the story 
of the awful tragedy in the newspapers, and the 
humble Cape Cod surfmen took up again the bur- 
den of their routine lives just were they had left 
it when the patrolman discovered the Jason ina 
dangerous position that stormy December after- 
noon, 

The life savers are not always successful in pre- 
serving their own lives while attempting to rescue 
others from perilous positions. The members of 
more than one brave boat crew have succeeded in 
launching their life craft, and pulled out through 
the breakers never again to return to the shore 
alive. 

One bitter cold winter’s* morning the sloop 
Trumbull struck on Peaked Hill Bars, Cape God. 
Captain D. I. Atkins called out his crew of surf- 
men, and they succeeded in rowing out to the 
wreck. In attempting to board the craft, how- 
ever, the lifeboat was capsized, and the men were 
thrown into the freezing water. 

Several efforts were made to right the boat, but 
all of these failed. The seas rolled back and forth 
over the craft, and the life savers were in immi- 
nent danger of death. ‘The brave men struggled 





KEEPER AND CREW OF THE HUMBOLDT 
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LIFE SAVING STATION ON THE PRESIDIO GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


manfully to get the boat to the beach. Finally 
one of them, Sam Fisher, who is now the captain 
of the Race Point life-saving crew, said : ‘* Cap- 
tain Atkins, I am ready to obey orders ; but give 
me a chance for my life. Let me swim ashore.” 

‘Your best chance is to stand by the boat,” 
the captain replied ; “‘ but any man that wants to 
ean swim if he likes.” 

Three of the crew left the upturned lifeboat, 
that was swiftly floating down the coast with the 
rapidly moving current. These all reached the 
shore alive, but in a senselses condition. 

Those who remained with the boat were ulti- 
mately overwhelmed in their battle with the sea 
and drowned. A little later their lifeless bodies 
were thrown up on the beach by the surf. It was 
Captain Atkins’s own son, a patrolman from the 
High Head Life-saving Station, who, in making 
his regular rounds, found his father’s corpse just 
at the water’s edge. 

If it is true that “greater love hath no man 
than to lay down his life for his brother,” what 
shall be said of the brave men of the Life-saving 
Service, many of whom annually imperil their ex- 


~~ 





istence, and often surrender up their Aves, in at. 
tempts to render aid to those who are total stran- 
gers to them ? 

More than ten thousand miles of seashore are 
comprised within the scope of the protecting op- 
erations of the United States Life-saving Service. 
Every possible variety of coast conformation is 
represented within this extensive territory. 

Where the Atlantic’s waves roll a large portion 
of the beach is composed of sand. Off from the 
shore, at varying distances of from one to five 
miles, are many dangerous reefs and bars, that 
are an ever-present source of menacing danger to 
navigators. At other points on the country’s 
eastern boundary are high rocks and cliffs, that 
lift their heads proudly above the surf that dashes 
impotently at their feet. Near these are numer- 
ous sunken shoals and ledges. 

The weather on the North Atlantic is usually 
quite free from disastrous storms during the 
months from May to September. There are, of 
course, days in summer when Boreas and Neptune 
combine to make miserable the lives of seamen, 
but such days fortunately are rare, and scarcely 


RETURNING TO STATION, AFTER A WRECK. 
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any wrecks occur upon the coast during the sea- 
son of warm weather. When winter arrives, how- 
ever, with its cold, ice and impenetrable snow- 
storms, sea disasters become frequent. 

On the last day of August each year the vaca- 
tion season ends for the Atlantic coast surfmen, 
and they gather at their stations prepared for sev- 
eral months of dangerous and trying service. 

Each station’s crew is made up of seven men, 
and a captain or keeper, who remains on duty 
during the entire year. 

At the midnight hour on the last day of August 
two surfmen start out from each Atlantic coast 
station. They go down together to the side of 
the sea that ‘‘bares its heaving bosom to the 
moon.” Ifere they part company, and each one 
begins a lonely patrol by the ocean’s side, their 
only companion being the silent, mysterious and 
awful waste of waters that break into foam upon 
the sand at their feet. 

Through all of the long hours of every night 
until the last day of April these patrolling surf- 
men are scanning the broad surface of the At- 
lantic endeavoring to discover the first evidences, 
if possible, of a ship in distress. And if a craft 
endangered is discovered a flashing signal light 
in the life saver’s hands sends out over the sea 
the glad news to the imperiled seaman that his 
condition is known, and that rescuing means will 
soon be in readiness to offer succor. 

Upon the Pacific coast the dangers to which 
mariners are exposed are of a character less to be 
dreaded than those which threaten navigators on 
the eastern shore of the country. ‘The coast is 
mostly bold and rocky, although there are but 
few reefs or shoals, and safe harbors are quite 
numerous. The wind in this region blows from 
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one direction during a large portion of the year, 
and approaching storms can usually be accurately 
foretold several days in advance of their advent. 
The western coast is, however, quite frequently 
obscured by dense fogs, and the perils of the sea 
distribute their fruitage quite equally through all 
of the seasons of the year. As a consequence of 
this, although the crews at the 182 stations lo- 
cated on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are on duty 
during only a part of the year, the surfmen at 
the twelve stations situated where the Pacific 
plashes are in active service during the whole 
twelve months. 

The United States’ share of the coast line of 
the Great Lakes is more than 2,500 miles long. 
The unsalted inland seas are open to navigation 
during about eight months of the year; being 
frozen over and closed by ice during the winter 
season. 

There are but few natural harbors on the lake 
shores, but quite a large number of artificial ones 
have been made by building long stone piers out 
from the coast at various points, generally near 
the mouths of rivers. To secure entrance into 
one of these is a difficult task even under the 
most favorable conditions. 

The great inland bodies of water are generally 
tranquil. At certain seasons, however, they are 
visited by violent gales of wind that throw their 
surfaces into furious convulsions with a sudden- 
ness that is unknown to navigators on the ocean. 

Vessels caught without warning by one of these 
gales, being landlocked and having but scant sea 
room, are compelled to face either the certainty of 
stranding or else attempt to enter one of the har- 
bors that are so difficult of access. To sail into the 
narrow space between the harbor piers is a diffi- 
cult task in pleasant weather, and during a 
severe storm it is well-nigh past the possi- 
bility of achievement. It is therefore near 
these artificial harbors that most of the 
shipwrecks on the Great Lakes occur, and 
as a consequence the forty-nine life-saving 
stations of the inland seas are located close 
by these havens of 
refuge. The crews 
at these stations 
go on duty as soon 
as the ice breaks 
up in the spring, 
and cease their 
services when the 
approach of winter 
puts an end to fur- 
ther navigation. 

Besides the life- 
saving stations of 
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the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts 
and the Great 
Lakes, there is a 
single inland station 
located at Lonis- 
ville, Ky. At this 
point a dam has 
been built across 
the Ohio River, in 
which are two wide 
openings, or chutes, 
for the descent of 
vessels, the ascent 
being accomplished 
by means of a shore 
canal, provided with 
suitable locks. 

This dam is a 
constant source of danger to the small boats that 
attempt to cross the river, as they are liable to 
be swept over its verge or else drawn down 
through the chutes. Large vessels-are also ex- 
posed to the same perils if they become disabled 
or unmanageable. For this reason the govern- 
ment has found it advisable to establish here a 
floating lifeboat station of unique construction. 

This home of the life savers consists of a two- 
story house with a cupola observatory, and is 
built upon the hull of a scow-shaped boat. It is 
usually moored above the dam, at a point which 
will afford the, readiest access to the various crafts 
meeting with accident, but it can easily be towed 
to a different place when necessity requires. 

On the coast of Florida there are no life-saving 
stations, but instead a number of buildings, 
known as houses of refuge. 

When vessels strand in this vicinity they usu- 
ally come well up to the land, and sailors experi- 
ence but little difficulty in reaching the shore. 
Until recently, however, the coast was almost un- 
inhabited, and mariners cast upon it were exposed 
to the horrors of death by starvation. 

The houses of refuge are simple dwellings, 
similar to many others found in the South. They 
are large enough for the residence of a family, 
and to afford shelter to as many other people as 
are likely to require it. No lifeboats or appara- 
tus are provided at these buildings, and no surf- 
men are employed, although a keeper resides at 
each one of them during the whole year. Each 
building is provided with enough cots for the ac- 
commodation of twenty-five people, and provis- 
ions sufficient for the entertainment of the same 
number of persons for ten days. 

The average distance between the houses of ref- 
uge is twenty-six miles, and at each mile along 





READY FOR A WRECK 


the coast is located a guideboard that indicates 
the distance and direction to the nearest one of 
them. 

The crews of all of the life-saving stations are 
composed of the very best and most competent of 
the sturdy beachmen of the country. A man 
who desires a position in the service must be not 
over forty-five years of age, and possess a sound 
and well-developed body, being subjected to a 
very rigid examination at the hands of physicians 
of the United States Marine Hospital staff. He 
must also demonstrate his expertness in the man- 
agement of boats and his ability in matters of 
similar import. 

If an applicant succeeds in passing the exami- 
nations the rules and regulations of the service 
are read to him, and he enlists for duty by sign- 
ing articles in which he agrees to reside at one of 
the stations continuously during what is known 
as the active season, to faithfully perform such 
service as his superigr officers may require, and to 
hold himself in readiness for rescue work at 
wrecks if any occur during the summer. 

The amount of compensation received by the 
surfmen is #65 per month during the active sea- 
son, and $3 or more for each tifme that their serv- 
ices are required for wreck work in summer, 
Each man supplies his own clothing and food, 
but quarters and fuel are furnished at the various 
stations without expense. As a means of estimat- 
ing the importance and value of the work done 
by the life savers each year the following extract 
from the last annual report of the general super- 
intendent of the service, made public November 
15th, 1893, is given: ‘The number of disasters 
to documented vessels within the field of the 
operations of the service during the year was 427. 
On board these vessels were 3,565 persons, of whom 
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CAPTAIN ASA CIIURCH, POINT 
JUDITH STATION, RI. 


3,542 were saved and 23 lost. 
Six hundred and sixty-three 
shipwrecked persons received 
succor at the stations. The 
estimated value of the vessels 
involved in the disasters was 
$6,414,075, that of their cargoes 
$1,684,000, making a total value 
of property imperiled about 
$8,098,075. Of this amount 
$6,442,505 was saved, and 
$1,655,570 lost. The number 
of vessels totally lost was 88. 
In addition to the foregoing 
there were during the year 154 
casualties to small craft, such 
as sailboats, rowbouats, etc., on 
which there were 337 persons, 
321 of whom were saved and 6 
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CAPTAIN DAVID P BOSWORTH, 
_ CUTTYHUNK STATION, MASS, 


lost. The property involved in 
these instances is estimated at 
$153,035, of which $128,345 was 
saved and $24,690 lost. There 
were 47 other persons rescued, 
who had fallen from wharves, 
piers, etc., and who would have 
perished without the aid of life- 
saving crews. The extent of the 
assistance rendered in saving ves- 
sels and cargoes was greater than 
ever before, with the exception of 
a single year. The cost of the 
maintenance of the service dur- 
ing the year was $1,231,893. In- 
vestigation shows that in no in- 
stance was there any failure in 
duty on the part of the life-saving 
crews, and that the persons who 





CAPTAIN ISAAC G. FISHER, 
PEAKED HILL BARS STATION, 
MASS. 


perished were entirely beyond the 
reach of human aid.” 

It is interesting also to note 
that previous to the establish- 
ment of the Life-saving Service 
as a paid department of the gov- 
ernment one life was lost out of 
every twenty-seven involved in 
shipwrecks on the coast. At the 
present time only one out of every 
one hundred and fifty-five lives 
imperiled in sea disasters is sac- 
rificed. 

Dry statistics and figures, how- 
ever, cannot convey even the 
slightest conception of the real 
heroism and thrilling bravery of 


WHERE THE BREAKERS ROAR. 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM F. SAUNDERS, 
QUONOCOUNTAUG STATION, R. 1. 


the surfmen’s lives, It is ne- 
cessary for a person to live 
amongst them and know them 
thoroughly to appreciate how 
inured to danger and hardship 
they are, and how readily they 
risk everything without a 
thought of fear when duty calls 
upon them for the perform- 
ance of some hazardous service. 

The night of January 19th, 
1893, was a bitter cold one on 
the Atlantic coast. The sky 
was overcast, and an occasional 
snow squall swept through the 
air. The mercury in the ther- 
mometer stood at 20° below the 
freezing point. The life-saving 
patrols made their usual rounds, 





CAPTAIN WALTER Hf. DAVIS, 
WATCH HILL STATION, R. I. 
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“* Yes, still there,” 


was the reply. 

‘Then we’ll launch 
the lifeboat and at- 
tempt to reach her at 
once.” 

What the carrying 
out of this decision 
meant: the trained 
seamen of the life- 
saving crew knew 
only too well. If a 
long trip was made 
to the leeward of 
Nantucket Shoals in 
such a gale as was 
blowing either the 
wind must moderate 


A WRECK ON THE ROCKY COAST OF NEW ENGLAND its force or some 


and returned to the stations worn and tired from 
their long, dreary tramps over the snow and yield. 
ing sand 

At daylight on the morning of the 20th the 
gale was rapidly increasing im violence, and the 
surface of the ocean was furiously agitated by the 
vigorous storm. Just at day- 
break the ringing of the tele- 
phone bell in the Coskata 
Life-saving Station on Nan- 
tucket Island called Keeper 
Chase to the’instrument, and 
over the wire came a message 
from the lighthouse keeper at 
Sankaty Head, saying that 
away in the distance, at least 
ten miles off shore, the masts 
of a vessel were just discerni- 
ble above the horizon, and 
that the craft was probably 
stranded on Bass Rip Bar. 

The keeper repaired to the 
station observatory and care- 
fully examined the surface of 
the ocean with a telescope, 
but no portion of the wrecked 
vessel could be seen. 

The men of the life-saving 
crew were awakened, how- 
ever, and ordered to get ready 
for duty. Breakfast was pre- 
pared and eaten, and, after it 
had been disposed of, San- 
katy Light was again called 
up by telephone, and the 


passing vessel pick 
up the boat crew, else eight other lives would 
share the fate of those already imperiled. The 
surfmen did not need to speak of this fact to one 
another. They all knew the terrible possibilities 
of death that attended their venture, but each one 
implicitly obeyed Keeper Chase when the order 





question asked : ‘‘Is the ves- caprpain AND CREW OF TIE COSKATA STATION, NANTUCKET, DECORATED BY THE 
sel still there ?” U. $. GOVERNMENT WITH GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS FOR SPECIAL BRAVERY 
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was given to man the life craft. The boat was 
gotten out, through the line of breakers success- 
fully, and sail was made direct for Bass Rip. 
This was reached after a quick run before the 
wind, and now for the first time the wrecked 
ship became visible. She was not stranded on 
Bass Rip Bar as had been thought, but on Rose 
and Crown Shoals, the most dreaded and danger- 
ous of all of the many outlying reefs, located at 
least five miles further out in the ocean. 

The boat continued to speed upon its way be- 





gradually and skillfully worked in toward the 
wreck by the surfmen. 

Each man in the boat now kept his eyes fast- 
ened upon the keeper. Each one of them in- 
stantly and implicitly obeyed every motion and 
command, for a mistake or wrong move might 
have precipitated a collision with the wreck, and 
the result would have been the destruction of the 
life craft and the death of the whole crew. 

The boat was being skillfully and successfully 
engineered toward the stranded ship, when some 
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SURFMAN’S PATROL. 


fore the wind, and the additional distance was 
soon covered. 

Stranded upon the Rose and Crown was a 
three-masted schooner. Her hull had settled 
into the sand until only a portion of the rail was 
visible. ‘The sea broke high over her bow, and 
the swirl of the current covered the stern. The 
masts and spars were about all that remained 
above the surface of the ocean, and clinging to 
these were seven half-frozen, perishing seamen. 

A line was thrown to the sailors in the rigging, 
and they were instructed to tie the end of it to 
the mast. This they did, and the lifeboat was 


of the poor half-frenzied sailors began to pull 
upon the end of the line that was attached to the 
mast. By this act the lives of the life savers were 
additionally endangered, and if persisted in the 
attempt at rescue would have been frustrated. 
Commands to cease hauling on the line were 
not obeyed. ‘The shipwrecked seamen were thor- 
oughly demoralized, and all semblance of disci- 
pline had disappeared from amongst them. 
Keeper Chase rose in the stern of the lifeboat 
and cried out: ‘‘ Make that line fast, and stop 


hauling on it, or I'll eut the rope and leave you 
to your fate !” 
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As he uttered these words the keeper opened 
his knife and passed it to the stroke oarsman. 

The disobedient sailors looked at the stern, 
pale face of the speaker for a moment, and as 
they realized that he meant every word, that he 
had said they speedily desisted in their efforts. 

The line was now made fast to the mast again, 
and the boat skillfully worked up as close to the 
wreck as safety would permit, and one by one 
the sailors were taken into it. 

Then began the return voyage to the shore. 
The rescued men were cold, hungry and com- 
pletely exhausted after their long night’s exposure 
to the icy water and the piercing north wind. 
They were so weak that they could not render any 
assistance to the life savers, and a long fifteen- 
mile journey must be made with a heavily laden 
boat rowed by the weary and exhausted surfmen, 
in the face of a heavy wind and strong current, 
before the coast could be reached. 

No land was in sight, and the top of the San- 
katy Light tower was just visible on the horizon 
as the boat rose on the crest of a sea. The stanch 
little craft was headed toward the shore, although 
the wind and the swiftly moving tide both com- 
bined to carry it toward the dreaded surf break- 
ing on Nantucket Shoals. 

The strong-armed surfmen worked with an en- 
ergy born of despair, for they each one realized 
that the chances were that none of them would 
ever reach the shore alive. 

After three hours of ceaseless pulling at the 
oars the dangerous shoal was weathered, and the 
bout was anchored to await a turn of the tide, 
which would set in toward shore and help the 
boat upon its journey. At 
sunset another start was 
made, but after six hours of 
ceaseless rowing, only a single 
mile had been gained toward 
the coast. 

It was a very difficult task 
to keep the heavily laden boat 
afloat. Every few minutes 
the comb of the sea would 
toss large quantities of water 
on board, and constant bailing 
was necessary to keep the 
craft from sinking. 

At eleven o’clock the tide 
changed again, and the life- 
boat was once more anchored 
to prevent its being carried 
out to sea by the current. 

Now ensued the hardest 
work of the voyage. The 
nerves of every one of the life 


savers were strained to the highest tension, and 
they toiled, as men only can toil in the presence 
of death, to keep their boat from foundering. 

At last tired nature could bear the strain no 
longer, and one of the surfmen turned to the 
commander of the boat, and said ; ‘1 can’t stand 
it any longer, captain. Let me sleep only just 
a few minutes, and then I’ll be all right again.” 

As a result of this appeal each man was allowed 
to doze for ten minutes, but was awakened 
promptly at the expiration of the time, for fear of 
death by freezing. 

At daybreak the tide again changed, and a little 
later the wind moderated and the sea became 
less boisterous. The snow squalls soon ceased, and 
the sun appeared to give new life to numbed and 
stiffened limbs. With the easier weather condi- 
tions came courage and a return of hope. 

All hands bent at the oars with renewed vigor. 
At 2 p.M., after thirty hours of almost unparal- 
leled suffering, exposure and incessant labor, the 
lifeboat reached the shore at Siasconset. 

Willing hands were ready to assist the weary 
surfmen up the beach, and the chilled and frost- 
bitten sailors who had been rescued from the 
wrecked ship were taken to hospitable homes and 
cared for. 

During all of the long hours of the awful night 
that had passed the wife of Keeper Chase had 
kept watch over the ocean’s surface from the 
lighthouse tower. 

When it became apparent that the boat was 
about to land she was the one who spread the 
news that brought the islanders to the beach. 
And when the brave little lady who had held up 





UMPQUA RIVER STATION, OREGON. 
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TIMBERS OF SCHOONER “‘ VICTORIA, 


so bravely during all of the hours of darkness with eyes scaning the sea to discover the first evi- 
and storm ran down to the water’s edge to greet dences of a shipwreck ! 


her returned husband, and, standing on tiptoe, 
drew the rough, weather-stained face of the 8tal- 
wart battler with the surf down and kissed it, 
there was a suspicion of tears in other eyes than 
hers. 

And so, ‘“‘where the breakers roar,” in ways 
like this the work of the life savers is done. No 
matter how dark the night or terrible the storm, 


WRECKED ON POINT JUDITH, R. IL 


lo the thousands of 
men who toil upon the great highway of nations, 
from the humblest seaman to the most respected 
of captains, the knowledge of this fact carries 
with it a feeling of comfort and safety, for every 
mariner knows that, even if a most terrible disas- 
ter befails his ship, willing hearts and strong 
arms, guided by intelligent minds, will be in 
readiness to render all the aid that human power 


watchful sentinels are pacing the ocean’s shore can give, or human beings expect. 





‘* HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE.” 
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*** ¥OR PITY’S SAKE STOP |’ SHE CRIED, FIERCELY, ATTEMPTING TO PASS,” 


“WARUM ?” 


By GENEVIEVE L, BROWNE, 


THE room was lined with Oriental tapestries 
and rugs, and the upholstery was correspondingly 
rich in texture and color. He liked dark, rich 
effects,, They gave him a restful feeling when he 
entered the room at night and the flames of the 
grate fire cast a soft harmonizing light over every- 
thing. He could sit before the piano and play and 
forget. ‘Those were exquisite moments. There 
was no necessity to care whether the world appre- 
ciated or applauded ; he played then to pour out 
his pent-up longings and emotions. 

After he had played he would take his pipe 
and sit before the fire, philosophizing. ‘This 
would quiet his nerves and prepare him for the 
night’s work. At ten he would go into the work- 


room adjoining, where he had his tools and in- 
Vol. XXXVIII., No, 3—19. 


struments. Ile was studying the mechanism of 
a piano which he had taken to pieces, wishing to 
imitate it to a certain extent, though there were 
some features he proposed to improve upon. 

The tones would be deeper, richer, more pas- 
sionate. ‘They would say more. They would re- 
spond more readily to his touch. He often be- 
came excited and feverish over his work, and 
wanted to talk to some one about it. But he felt 
that few would have confidence in it, and he was 
too sensitive to be laughed at. He grew half 
savage over his solitude, and at times plunged 
into dissipation. 

It was through this he happened to meet 
Thornton, a man whose character was the direct 
antipodes of his, and whom Du Point could not 
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admire save as an attractive animal of fine phy- 
sique and feature. 

Thornton had a sweetheart of whom he spoke 
a great deal to his companion, so much that her 
image was impressed on his mind. He was essen- 
tially an idealist, and had formed his own concep- 
tion of her. He did not think Thornton fully ap- 
preciated her, excepting as something pleasing to 
look upon, enjoy and absorb selfishly. Du Point 
thought of her as something more, though he 
could not exactly explain what. 

One night he dreamt of her. He saw her quite 
distinctly, with her red-gold hair, her large hazel 
eyes, her firm, tender mouth, and white, magnetic 
hands. A quiver passed over him, and he awoke. 

After that he often sat in the glow of the fire- 
light, playing softly, and interblending her image 
with improvisations. He wondered what it all 
meant to him. After all, she might be a very 
ordinary little Western girl. But he felt it a 
desecration for Jack to speak of her, and would 
shrink from him in disgust when he came to the 
studio at three o’clock in the morning, his silk 
hat set back, his overcoat open, a dead cigar 
stump between his lips and his breath heavy with 
drink. And yet, strange contradiction of human 
nature, when his mind and nerves were over- 
wrought, with the savage, desperate mood upon 
him, he was no better—at least, so he thought. 
So he and Jack continued friends. 

One day Jack’s sweetheart came. When Du 
Point saw her he said: **She is the creature of 
my dreams.” That evening he wished to spend 
alone, in order to express the thoughts and feel- 
ings she had awakened in the language he knew 
best. But Jack dropped in. ‘* Well, what do you 
say ? Think I’m making a good investment ?” 

Ugh! Jack was a brute! How could Gladys 
love him ? 

He gave Jack tickets to his recital the follow- 
ing evening. He was to give Chopin, who had 
been his special study this winter. He had not 
only studied his compositions, but the life and 
character of the man. This accounted for his 
successful interpretation. He would cut off a 
final chord or two of several of the études, and 
sometimes the introduction. ‘‘A musical com- 
position,” he would say, ‘‘ should have no begin- 
ning nor ending.” 

He sat before the instrument, looking into 
space, his long, white fingers drawing from it the 
essence of music that vibrated through his being. 

He was playing to Gladys—the Gladys of his 
ideals. His phrasing moved her. She leaned 
forward with rapt attention. ‘‘ He is all spirit,” 
she thought, womanlike jumping at a conclu- 
sion ; ‘* he is scarcely human.” 


They grew to know each other somewhat. She 
loved his music, and would sit listening to him 
play for hours. He mistook her sympathy and 
emotional responsiveness for comprehension that 
she had not yet attained ; but she raised him up 
and made him stronger and better. He confided 
to her many of his aspirations and ambitions, and 
showed her the instrument he was constructing, 
explaining in detail his theories concerning it. 
She listened untiringly, his enthusiasm leading 
her to realize vaguely that there were possibilities 
above and beyond her present sphere. She began 
unconsciously to compare him with Jack, and 
Jack suffered by the comparison. 

Jack brought her to the studio one night. It 
was unpardonably Bohemian, but he was to marry 
her soon, and Du Point was such a good friend. 
Jack stepped out for a few moments to get some 
Persian tobacco that they always smoked in the 
studio. He had expressed a wish to smoke, and 
Gladys had said she liked the odor. He could 
appreciate good and beautiful things from a sen- 
suous standpoint. 

**Play something,” she said, drawing off one 
glove, and leaning on the piano. 

His hands wandered over the keys, seeking 
something by which to express himself, and al- 
most imperceptibly he had commenced Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Warum ?” 

The quiet questioning of the tones was reflected 
in his face and attitude, and as they grew more 
pleading and passionate he looked at her, with 
the soft glow of the shaded lights on her hair, 
brow and lips. 

““«Warum,’ indeed ?” he said, rising with a 
sudden impulse and laying his hand upon hers. 
His hot breath came and went quickly, stirring 
the loose curls. A new sensation came over her, 
and with a woman’s intuition she discovered in 
that moment that he was capable of human love. 
She quivered and flushed as she had not done 
even when Jack had put his arms about her and 
kissed her for the first time. 

The silence was rudely broken by Jack’s foot- 
step, and the door was thrown open. Her heart 
beat wildly, fearing that he had seen. Du Point 
started and turned with an unconscious look of 
annoyance. He had never realized before what a 
jarring element Jack was. 

Once more he turned to his music and played 
some thundering passages from Wagner, which 
seemed to relieve him somewhat. 

Jack stood puffing a cigarette, his face in shad- 
ow, so that she could read nothing from it. 

(He was silent on their way to her abiding place, 
and she talked feverishly to conceal her anxiety 
and embarrassment. Whenever he was displeased 
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with her he sulked until she was ‘n a state of 
nervous excitement ; then he would apologize ab- 
jectly, finally obtaining a word of forgiveness. 
She looked forward to a more lengthy spell to- 
night, for she had never given him cause for 
jealousy before. She was prepared to bear it 
meekly, for she felt that she deserved it. He said 
nothing of it, and she began to doubt that he had 
seen, or he was too generous to mention it. 

On their wedding day he was in excellent 
spirits, and looked upon her with a triumphant 
air of possession. Gladys’s face had begun to 
wear a worried expression. She could not ex- 
actly understand Jack. She had not seen him 
for two years before coming, and he had changed, 
or she had. She hoped it would be all right 
when they were married. But when she tried to 
quiet her misgivings the questioning strains of 
“*Warum ?” would run through her mind and 
trouble her, and she felt uneasy. 

She wanted to be alone during the afternoon, 
so she stole away to the church where she was to 
be married. The sexton told her that some one 
was in there playing the organ. She paused on 
the threshold, and the sexton softly closed the 
door and went out. The player was hidden from 
her by a large pillar, but there was something in 
the music that she recognized. Presently it 
ceased, and the player came softly down the aisle. 
She did not hear him approach ; she had thrown 
herself on a seat and was weeping. 

“Why, Gladys,” and he stooped and stroked 
her hair, “‘what does this mean? For God’s 
sake don’t cry so!” 

She only cowered lower, her form convulsed 
with sobs. 

‘‘ Won’t you tell me what is the trouble ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” she murmured. 

At length he said : 

‘‘Well, I know. You don’t love Thornton. 
You mustn’t marry him. Gladys, I want you to 
stop before it’s too late.” 

‘* Don’t speak to me!” and he dared not until 
her sobs had ceased, and she lay quiet. 

Then he said, firmly : 

«*Do you know it will be a crime ?” 

“No; it will be right. I have given my prom- 
ise, and everyone is expecting it.” 

‘*You are a coward !” he cried, bitterly. ‘‘ You 
would sacrifice everything for those who would 
not appreciate the sacrifice.” 

‘It is not that !” and she raised her pale face, 
dashing back the hair. 

“‘Then, in the name of God, what is it ?” 

He was trembling with excitement. 

“‘T can’t talk to you,” she said, preparing to 
go. ‘“‘I didn’t know you were here when I came.” 


‘*He isn’t the man for you; he will never ap- 
preciate you, and you know it.” 

**For pity’s sake stop !” she cried, fiercely, at- 
tempting to pass. 

But he saw something besides anger in her eyes, 
or he would not have dared to clasp her in his arms 
and kiss her lips violently—a kiss that left both of 
their lives incomplete. 

She was pale and cold during the ceremony. 
The married women smiled and nodded their 
heads knowingly, and the girls looked askance 
with curiosity. 

Afterward, when she was donning her traveling 
gown, and the buzz of numerous merry voices 
came to her from the hall below, a card was 
brought in. She read the name and stood star- 
ing at it for some moments, then glanced hastily 
around. With the first shock had come the res’ 
olution of self-mastery. 

‘Where is she, Emma ?” 

‘Tn the little front reception room, ma’am.” 

** Tell her I'll be down in a moment.” 

The woman was tall and slender, with a face 
that would have been attractive to the average 
man had it not worn an expression that told of a 
continual struggle with conflicting petty emo- 
tions and anxieties. She held a paper in her 
hand, which she extended to Gladys. 

‘Ts this true ?” she asked, shortly. 

Gladys took the paper and read. 
announcement of her marriage. 

“Yes,” she replied, calmly. 

«* And you are married to him ?” 

“Yes. But what is this to you, may I ask ?” 

The woman’s face contracted. 

“You are the wife of a bigamist.” 

Gladys looked searchingly at her, then st the 
card. 

**Won’t you sit down? You are very much 
excited. Can I get you anything ?” 

‘*No, thank you. Only close the door.” 

She did as requested, then seated herself beside 
the unexpected guest. 

*< Now tell me,” she said ; *‘ what evidence have 
you of my husband’s guilt ?” 

The woman told her how she had left her home 
a@ year ago and married him before a minister 
who was a friend of his; how they had come to 
this city to live ; how he had made her keep the 
marriage secret for awhile on account of certain 
conditions of his father’s estate; how she had 
suffered, and begged him to give her recognition 
as his wife—which he steadily refused to do, tell- 
ing her she had no faith in him and didn’t love 
him ; how, during the past month, she had seen 
very little of him, and had begged in vain for ex- 
planation of his neglect. 





It was the 
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«‘And now I see it all!” she cried, savagely. 
‘*Tt was because you have won him from me.” 

‘*Please don’t talk so loud,” said Gladys, 
quietly. ‘‘If what you say is true remember 
that I am possibly as great a sufferer as you. We 
will know the truth of this matter.” 

And she rang the bell. 

‘““What are you going to do?” asked the 
woman, in a startled voice. 

“Summon my husband.” 

His eyes fell upon the intruder as he entered. 

«* Anna!” 

It was enough. Then it was true. 

He glanced at Gladys to see how much she 
knew. 

“‘Ts this woman your wife, Jack ?” she asked, 
with admirable self-control. 

His accusation was his guilty face. 

Presently recovering himself, he stammered : 

‘Gladys, do you believe what she says ?” 

** You do not deny her.” 

He lifted his head and faced her. She was 
shocked to perceive he had been drinking. 

‘*] do deny her. She is not my wife.” 

The woman sprang forward. 

‘Don’t deceive her! You know I’m your 
wife !” 

He stepped back and glared at her. 

‘Where are your proofs ?” he asked, in some 
excitement. 

** You have my marriage certificate.” 

‘Gladys, will you please retire and let me talk 
to this woman alone ?” 

‘No, I will not. I have heard her story, and 
propose to hear yours. You have the marriage 
certificate ?” 

‘No, I haven’t !” and he turned on her like a 
hunted animal. ‘‘ She’s an impostor.” 

‘Jack, Jack, you know I am speaking the 
truth !” 

She threw herself on a chair before him ‘in a 
burst of tears. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake get up and stop your 
noise !” But she was beyond self-control, and 
Jack was desperate. ‘‘I want this thing stopped, 
Anna! You can’t force me to care for you. 
You’re not my wife, and have no claim upon me. 
Will you kindly depart ?” : 

This was the end. She caught her breath and 
arose. She saw her last hope was gone. She 
said nothing, but giving him a look that Gladys 
never forgot, passed from the room. 

The interval of silence was long, during which 
Thornton dared not look at his wife. 

‘‘Gladys,” he said, penitently, ‘‘ I suppose you 
are very angry.” She did not reply. He felt en- 
couraged. ‘‘ Men will have their little escapades. 


‘* WARUM ?” 


I’ve been a man of the world, and no better than 
the rest.” Still she was silent. He stole a look 
at her. ‘‘ Gladys,” he said, doggedly, ‘‘are you 
going to forgive me ?” 

She aroused herself. 
as she replied : 


Her white lips quivered 


‘* It’s all over between us. I’m going home.” 

Going home! Ile had apologized. What more 
could he do? Now that he found her unforgiv- 
ing, a desire for revenge filled his mind. His 
animal instincts were strong. At any rate, he 
had an account to square with her. 

** Well, madam,” he said, ‘‘since you are so 
exacting in your requirements of me I would 
like to put in a little counter charge.” She 
looked at him quickly. It was coming at last, 
‘* Perhaps you think I was too blind to see the 
flirtation going on between you and Du Point.” 
Flirtation—the word burned and rankled in her 
breast. ‘‘ Perhaps you think I didn’t see you that 
night at his studio, standing by the piano with 
clasped hands. Perhaps you don’t think I saw 
you when you met him in the church.” She 
caught her breath. ‘‘ Madam, what right have 
you to expect anything better of me ?” 

Iie knew he was doing her a cruel injustice. 

““You needn’t reproach me,” she said. ‘TI 
have committed no crime.” 

‘* How do I know it ?” 

‘By what you know of me.” 

IIe lost control of himself, and said something 
he should not have said. 

‘* Perhaps you are going away with him!” he 
cried, sarcastically. 

‘‘Perhaps I am,” she replied, with flaming 
face. He rushed blindly from the room. 

In less than an hour he returned. His face 
was ghastly. 

‘‘Gladys!” he whispered. The room was 
empty, but the lights glared terribly. ‘They were 
eyes looking at him, and great dark bodies 
heaved up under them, pointing long fingers at 
him. “It is all true—all true!” he shrieked, 
writhing on the floor. 

‘*He will either die or never recover his rea- 
son,” said the physician. 

In the pale morning light Gladys turned West- 
ward, spurning the city with tired eyes and ach- 
ing heart. She could see in imagination another 
sad, weary face, and she wished in her heart she 
had done something for its possessor. 

The embers were crackling and dying in the 
grate as the pale gray stole in through the blinds, 
and fell upon a figure bowed over the piano, one 
hand thrown upon the keys caressingly. There 
was a little track of blood from the workroom, 
and above his gown something bright gleamed. 
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A TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST AT THE CASINO GROUNDS, NEWPORT. 


SPORTS OF 


THE SEASON. 


By EpMoND PICTON, 


AT no period of civilization has greater atten- 
tion been paid to outdoor amusements or have 
sports been so prosperous as now. Up toa year 
or two ago England, Scotland, Ireland and Amer- 
ica were comparatively alone in their devotion 
to open-air amusements; and though Erin has, 
through long centuries of poverty and political op- 
pression, had to abdicate her proud supremacy as 
an athletic nation, yet many of the most famous 
athletes of the world to-day are Irishmen. The 


stolid, practical German had, it is true, his gym- 
nasiums, his Turnverein and other athletic so- 
cieties ; but he went through his paces more as a 
bodily exercise, and with an inherited pride in 
developing his muscles, rather than vith any real 
pleasure, and, at the best, the element of sport 
was lacking, But the great number of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen traveling or sojourning on 
the Continent have, by personal contact and a 
persistent following out of their own sweet whims 
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and playing their own up-to-date games, 80 
changed the ancient order of things in the Fa- 
therland, that the better-class German citizen is 
now going in for sport for sport’s sake, and is 
leaving the gymnasiums to care for themselves. 
For, no matter how well-equipped a gymnasium 
may be, how congenial its clientele, it can never 
compensate for the pleasure and benefit derived 
from open-air sports. 

A more vital state of affairs is true also of 
France, and Frenchmen themselves attribute the 
change chiefly to Americans. Especially in Paris, 
where Uncle Sam’s games have boldly invaded, is 
this noticeable. The d/asé young Parisian has 
paused in his questionable love making and ab- 
sinthe drinking to note the physical and mental 
benefit to be derived from outdoor sports, while 
the youth of France have taken as enthusiastically 
to open-air amusements as the amphibious barn- 
yard waddler takes to water. Furthermore, rulers 
and philanthropists of the republic see in the new 
condition of affairs a more healthful atmosphere 
in which to rear the nation’s sons, and foresee a 
discipline that cannot but develop brain and 
brawn, and eventually increase the height and 
improve the morals of the French Army. 

And in far Southern Italy, where the small- 
statured native has proverbially basked in the 
sun rays, and stirred only to get something to eat, 
or to shift his position from the shadow in which 
the uncompromising sun has left him, interest 
has been reawakened in outdoor sports ; and now 
the strapping, energetic man of Northern Italy 
looks down from his magnificent height of phys- 
ical superiority with diminishing contempt upon 
his less-robust brother. 
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ROLLER BALL, 





American sport is 
manifest in many 
parts of Italy, though 
all outdoor amuse- 
ments in that dolce 
far niente land have 
had a temporary set- 
back in the revival of 
Pallone (baseball), the 
ancient national sport 
of Italy. The people 
are wild over the 
game. In Rome the 
streets resound with 
cries and cheers of 
the populace, and the 
old holiday spirit, so 
attractive a trait of 
the ancient Romans, 
is again dominant in 
the Eternal City. 
Readers of Horace and later Greek writers will 
remember that such high and mighty quidnuncs 
as Augustus Cesar, Alexander Severus, and al- 
most every other Roman emperor, were devoted 
patrons of ball games. A courtier could not, in 
fact, please his monarch more surely, and, inci- 
dentally, win distinguished promotion for him- 
self more quickly, than by catching “‘ grounders,” 
‘* hot balls,” ‘‘ fly balls,” or sneaking a base in the 
very teeth of some rattled baseman ; although, I 
frankly confess, this refined technology was un- 
known to the ancient bleacher and grand-stand 
patronizers. 

In our own land the season beholds the birth 
of battle ball, a game invented by Dr. D. A. Sar- 
gent, of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard. 
Tennis enthusiasts look scornfully at the new- 
comer, and ridicule the idea of its ever being a 
success. 

Unlike tennis or baseball, battle ball permits of 
great numbers playing, on a large area, at any 
one time. Another favorable thing, its inventor 
claims, it is suitable for either indoor or outdoor 
playing. It is also said to be wonderfully excit- 
ing, and, as a competitive sport, more stimulating 
than either tennis or baseball. But sportsmen are 
still shy of it, and the young one has not yet 
dropped its swaddling clothes, nor passed the 
contines of its birthplace. New Haven would 
have none of it, the Boston delegation that re- 
cently ‘‘tried it on” a number of sportsmen of 
the Elm City having been laughed “out of 
court,” as it were. 

Golf, more than any other sport, is written of 
and talked about at present. ‘‘ Once a golf fiend, 
always a golf fiend,” nothing short of locomotor 
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ataxia ever having been known to cool the ardor 
or stay the steps of a zealot. Apropos of the fas- 
cination of golf, Labouchére tells of a Scotch- 
man, a retired minister of the kirk, who was de- 
ploring the tendency of the game to become a 
ruling passion, and also to induce bad language. 
‘In fact,” he said, ‘‘I had to give it up for that 
reason.” ‘Give up golf ?” exclaimed his friend. 
‘*No,” said his reverence ; ‘‘ the meenistry.” 

Many papers have asserted that St. Andrew’s 
Club, in Scotland, is the oldest in the world. 
Such statement is incorrect. Blackheath, Lon- 
don, claims the priority, the charter of its ancient 
but long-vanished link having antedated its Cale- 
donian neighbor’s. To verify this, one has only 
to consult the royal charter hanging in the 
Rainbow Inn at Blackheath. 

Golf is the fad of the hour, and has surprised 
its most enthusiastic promoters. No sport in 
years has received such wide fashionable recogni- 
tion as has this same old royal game of Scotland. 
With infantlike pace and lustiness it has grown, 
and has proved about as tyrannical as any six- 
month-old despot. 

he golf virus has infected Boston, and the 
Puritan stronghold has succumbed. Many ex- 
tensive and beautiful links have been prepared in 
and about the classic Hub, and the game there is 
now in full blast. The aristocratic Country Club, 
which has a link at Brookline, is, in a great 
measure, responsible for the Boston impetus ; and 
as its members are nothing if 
not “‘faddy,” they have gone 
the full limit. 

Yonkers, the hill-perched 
town on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, harbors more 
golf fanatics than any other a 
equal area in the United ps nant 
States. It boasts of the old- — 
est golf club—St. Andrew’s ; 
and, now that a large and 
particularly desirable link has 
been laid out in the thriving 
little city, the head circum- 
ference of Yonkérs’s cham- 
pions has grown to such 
alarming proportions that two 
or three crack golf teams are 
talking of going up there to 
reduce it. 

The first golf link in the 
United States was the South- 
ampton one, on the Shinne- 
cock Hills, Long Island. 
Three years ago it was laid 
out, and has ever since proved 
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a favorite link with New York’s Four Ilundred. 
Other fashionable localities, like Newport, West- 
chester County, N. Y. (the Country Club), Tuxedo 
and Morristown, N. J., followed in the wake. 

Golf has penetrated the West as far as Chey- 
enne, a club having been recently formed there 
and a link laid out. 

Links, in fact, are fast coming into existence 
all over the country, and the long-neglected pas- 
time of King James of Scotland and Charles I. 
of England seems destined to thrive in the 
United States. 

Golf has been stigmatized as an old man’s 
game. Let the rash slanderer—robust or puny 
—but once follow a successful player throughout 
a game, and I'll warrant that before he’s gone, 
half over the course his footsteps will lag, his 
legs will refuse to co-ordinate with his will, and 
that the attendant horror of ignominiously drop- 
ping dead on the link will be the inevitable pun- 
ishment for his premature assertion. 

Golf combines many features of social life with 
outdoor sport ; the great amount of exercise con- 
sequent to a game, the leisure walk or the strid- 
ing step—while keeping up with a fellow compan- 
ion or some stunning girl in outing dress that 
reaches just to her shoe top—and the pleasure of 
beholding the vast expanse of sea and sky and 
plain, or whatever country be lying adjacent, 
with the fresh pure air blowing breezily across 
one’s face ! 
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The sticks 
with which 
golf is played 
are many and 
varied, and 
constitute a vo- 
eabulary in 
themselves. 
Our domestic 
elub is not 
quite right. 
The fault lies 
prineipally 
with our work- 
men; yet, on 
the other hand, 
manufacturers do not, at presenf, feel justified mn 
importing golf-club makers. A player’s pro- 
ficiency depends, it may well be conjectured, upon 
eye and temper. <A good player can always be 
spotted by the few clubs he uses; a ‘‘ duffer,” or 
beginner, by the swagger he affects and the quan- 
tity of clubs he carries. Many New York swells 
have made a trip to Scotland to secure the real 
article in golf clubs, made by Tom Morris, the 
best golf player and golf-club maker in the world. 

Though golf has made deep inroads into the 
ranks of tennis players, yet the ‘racquet and ball ” 
game is as popular as ever, new worshipers con- 
stantly keeping up the census. The tactics of 
tennis have in nowise changed during the last 
year. Some slight improvemeuts in equipments, 
however, have been effected. , 
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THE ANCIENT ITALIAN GAME OF PALLONE, AS PLAYED AT 








THE PRESENT DAY 


Tennis is by no means the namby-pamby in- 
stitution self-constituted detractors have dubbed 
it, and many men of muscle are ardent advocates 
of it. Players often look foolish, I grant, chasing 
an elusive thistledown ball around a field ; but, 
in the name of reason, in what outdoor game, 
to a captions person, doesn’t the player look fool- 
ish—baseball, golf or croquet ? In few outdoor 
amusements are needed greater agility, strength 
er endurance; and in tennis tournaments at 
Newport and at other prominent meets I have 
seen strategy and skill and graceful movement 
unequaled in other sports. 

But who would have thought that the love 
of croquet could ever be fanned back into life ? 
Yet no established game shows greater resuscita- 
tion than this one over which our fathers and 
mothers wrangled and squabbled with an en- 
ergy and a bitterness incomprehensible to their 
athletic offspring. All sportsmen have consid- 
ered this ‘‘ young ladies’ game” the Ultima Thule 
of stupidity, and have sniffed at the idea of its 
ever having been a real sport ; but with the com- 
ing of spring a revolution has taken place in pub- 
lic opinion. The game is now scientific—a kind 
of hybrid, made by crossing billiards with cro- 
quet—and is played on a sanded field. The hard 
rubber ball now used has to be driven through 
heavy and unbending wickets but little bit larger 
than the sphere itself, and the small mallets em- 
ployed require skill and suppleness to handle suc- 
cessfully, as well as a great deal of bending and 
stooping—the only unpleasant thing about the 
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revitalized game. The ‘‘ cage”—two wickets at 
right angles—is, as of old, m the centre of the 
field ; but as its width at either angle 1s but one- 
eighth wider than the balls, another seemingly 
impossible problem is confronted. A border, or 
coping, incloses the field, on which carom shots 
are made as true as ona billiard table. At each 
end of the field, as in the old days, the stake posts 
stand. And when we recall the old barber pole 
posts, the goal of our youthful ambitions, we 
stare dubiously at the small circumference and 
the one and one-half inches of the new stake 
posts. ‘‘Jump shots,” ‘‘ draws,” and many other 
difficult shots in billiards, can be also made now 
on the croquet field, and I advise nearsighted or 
careless persons to leave fin de siécle croquet alone. 

Croquet champions hold their heads at an alti- 
tudinous degree these days, and to see them in all 
their skill and independence one must travel to 
their Mecca-—Norwich, Conn., that historie old 
town that winds, for the most part, in pictur- 
esque fashion up Inll and down. ‘There, during 
the third week of August, the faithful flock and 
perform wonders. On a few fields owned by the 
smart set croquet is played by electric light, a 
different-colored globe on cach wicket combining 
to create a fairyland scene. 

Although football is strictly not a sport of the 
season, yet in the vicinity of New York and in 





GOLF AND ITS 


parts of the West it is played by some clubs all 
summer. ‘The recent revision in the rules of the 
game, however, has made it a subject of consid- 
erable comment in athletic circles. The action of 
the faculties of the colleges concerned, who saw 
danger in the game as played, as well as a grow- 
ing disgust on the part of the public, due to its 
ability to note the progress of the game, made 
the revision imperative. Therefore, the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club took the matter promptly in 
hand and appointed the Athletic Committee to 
make the necessary changes. And this commit- 
tee, though individually representing different 
colleges and different training, worked in har- 
mony and was unanimous in its report. Certain 
acknowledged fa of the game were corrected 
and everything was done to advance the interests 
of football and the pleasure of spectators. The 
game will accordingly be more open and have less 
danger attached to it. 

Springfield, Mass., a town inseparably associ- 
ated with football contests, is making desperate 
efforts to supplant the pigskin. Local censors say 
that football is brutal, and, to supersede it, 
roller ball has been invented by one of them— 
A. UH. Overton. But what to do with his balloon 
ball is still 7 ling the brain of its progeni- 
tor. At present s to him a Frankenstein mon- 
ster. The Alden School, at Springfield, up to 
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commencement, experimented regularly with the 
three-foot sphere, and made desperate efforts to 
evolve a system of rules and regulations. So far, 
however, nothing more tangible has been per- 
formed than juggling the ball in the air, throw- 
ing and rolling it over the field, and driving it 
through the goals, But as the boys were indus- 
trious and enthusiastic, and intend to take up the 
game in the fall, the inventor and school teachers 
believe that it will soon take definite form. 
Bowling reached the acme of its supremacy 
two years ago, and for a year maintained its popu- 
larity. Since then dissatisfaction in bowling 
clubs and decrease in public interest have had a 
deteriorating effect. This negative interest of 
players and patrons, if, indeed, nothing more 
serious be imminent, is due to the failure of the 
Amateur Bowling Union to provide suitable al- 


leys for the annual competition. Interest, too, . 


was lessened greatly during the last season owing 
to the annual tournament being held in Newark 
—a point too far removed from New York, the 
hub of bowling circles. What is most needed to 
quicken interest in the good old game 1s the pro- 
posed scheme to secure some large building, cen- 
trally located in New York, where the annual 
competition can be held, and where spectators and 
bowlers alike can have comfort, light and air. 
Trainors, in Brooklyn, has fine, large, well-lighted 
alleys; also the handsome Tennis Building in 
West Fortieth Street, New York. The swell Knick- 
erbocker Bowling Club, which uses the alleys of 
the Tennis Building, meets only during Lent, and 
no one without a coat of arms dating back many 
centuries is admitted into the sacred circle. 
Handsome prizes are played for, and the competi- 
tion between the men and women is very keen. 
But, outside of the above-mentioned buildings 


‘and a few fair alleys in the West, bowling does 


not make a good showing; in fact, has every- 
thing to contend against. Another thing, society 
men do not, as a rule, take to the sport, and con- 
sequently there are not many Vanderbilts among 
bowlers. There are numerous ladies’ bowling 
clubs throughout the country, few of which are 
thriving. 

Inasmuch as every season starts out briskly in 
professional baseball, it is rather early at the 
present writing to say whether or not interest is 
still further on the wane. For the past-six years 
allegiance to the professional game has weakened 
annually, until now the average attendance is but 
a ghost of its former self. For this the players 
themselves are responsible. They developed aggra- 
vated cases of megalocephalitis and noisily de- 
manded unreasonable salaries. Failing to gain 
their point, they never hesitated to put up “skin 
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games” on their patrons. Then, when the great 
‘slump ” came, four years ago, and the Brother- 
hood League was formed, the public took little 
interest in the fortunes of either team ; and the 
early death of the obstreperous youngster proved 
to the warring players how they had overreached 
themselves. 

And so it has been from time out of mind, and 
so it will ever be: whenever men go into sport 
for money, corruption and scandal are bound to 
ensue. 

In ball equipment the newest thing is the enor- 
mous catcher’s mitts. When first beheld they are 
ludicrous; but, with a coincidence that seems like 
a sop to fashion, they are drab in color and soft 
to the touch. They are made of buckskin, heavy- 
ily padded, with flexible steel frames around 
thumbs and fingers, and are unquestionably a 
safeguard against pulverized thumbs and other 
digital disfigurements. 

Efforts have been made recently by certgin 
papers, backed presumably by interested persons, 
to quicken interest in the hollow bat with three 
heavy iron balls. 

This lazy man’s bat, of course, will never be 
adopted by the Association, no matter how efficient 
it is, nor how much it be pushed. It will have 
but the same fate as formerly, along with the 
‘*spring ” and the “‘ fluted ” bat of later years. 

Bicycle riding was never more popular than 
to-day, the improved condition of city streets 
and country roads having had much to do with 
the steady growth. More than one hundred and 
fifty factories are running full time, and, while 
no radical improvements have been made lately, 
constant competition is perfecting the wheel and 
developing it more and more into a racing ma- 
chine. 

There are unbalanced men and women in sport- 
ing, as in art, circles that are constantly worrying 
their brains trying to evolve the rococo, the bi- 
zarre. I was reminded of this depressing fact 
upon hearing recently of a club of aspiring cyclers 
in a distant State that plays lawn tennis on 
wheels. I had scarcely recovered from the shock 
when I heard of another case of similar sporting 
depravity—hunting on wheels. Nothing more 
idiotic can be imagined. Of course, neither lawn 
tennis nor hunting can, in the nature of things, 
be successful on wheels. The idea is preposter- 
ous, and is mentioned here merely to show that 
uncaged lunatics are more dangerous and less in- 
genious than those in asylums. 

Bicycles, like many other good things, may be 
carried too far—to the grave, in fact. Such a 
thing was really witnessed in England not long 
ago—a funeral on bicycles. If Mr. John Jacob 
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Astor had made use of such a weird and spectral 
incident in his recent book on the Jovian Conti- 
nent, the outraged critics would have impaled him 
and have declared that his luxuriant fancy mus¢ 
be curbed. 

Freaks multiply in the bicycle world. More 
recently a man in California, Charles D. White, 
has invented a sail that he attaches to a common 
bicycle, with which he glides along as proudly 
and fleetly as if on the Vigilant. 

While it is but a step from iceboat sails to bi- 
cycle sails, yet bicycle sailing, like ice sailing, 
needs an open plain and a steady breeze. And 
one at the right angle must be blowing to in- 
sure satisfactory results. Cyclers, therefore, will 
be slow to believe all that this land yachtsman 
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beloved wheel. He felt the deprivation so keenly 
that an Edisonian mind at court invented an 
electrical contrivance to propel the machine, and 
the King now spius along with electricity as a 
motive power and an illuminator, unmindful of 
sprained ankles. 

The suppression of prize fights throughout the 
country, with the recent activity on the part 
of New York and Boston authorities in closing 
halls where “‘ mills” ran full blast under the ap- 
pellations ‘‘ boxing contests” and “athletic ex- 
hibitions,” is but another convincing evidence of 
the degeneracy of ‘‘the manly sport.” Boxing long 
ago fell into disrepute among gentlemen, many of 
whom were once skillful enthusiasts. The cause 
of this was due, in every instance, to certain 





FOOTBALL, AT MANHATTAN FIELD, NEW YORK CITY, 


claims for his labor-saving device. His assertion, 
too, that wheelmen sailing before the wind will 
go twice as fast as in ordinary cycling, without 
extra pedaling, is delightful to contemplate, but 
true, doubtless, only when the above-mentioned 
conditions exist. But as the sailing cycler has to 
take to wide, lonely roads—and how many such 
are there worth riding on ?—the vaunted delight 
is not likely to become widely popular. 

In localities like the Pacifie coast and Chicago, 
where there is plenty of wind to spare, the 
** fad ” has been adopted, and it is said with sue- 
cess. 

The King of Bulgaria, or some other Eastern 
monarch (I have forgotten whom) addicted to 
bicycle riding, recently sprained his ankle, and 
was for a time denied the pleasure of riding his 


blood-loving animals who, not satisfied with the 
contests given at private clubs in New York and 
elsewhere, did not rest until they had introduced 
into the engagements paid “ beuisers,” with at- 
tendant gambling and dishonorable practices. 
Matters years ago reached a crisis, and no self-re- 
specting gentleman would box at his club. If he 
wished to practice the “art of self-defense” or 
give exhibitions of his skill he went to a private 
evmnasium 
~ Canoeing, the ] 
cally dead. ‘This is very much to be regretted, 
as no one could ask for a more delightful outing 
than a canoe trip, or a week spent in camp at 
any one of the different meets held, in sectional 
division, by the American Canoe Association. 

To own and maintain a cruising canoe costs 


or man’s yachting, is practi- 
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4. Taking a Bead. 


CROQUET TOURNAMENT AT NORWICH, CONN. 


very little money, and a canoe trip is full of the 
most delightful reminiscences. The cruising 
canoe is as satisfactory a boat as ever, but the 
tendency of late has been to evolute it into a 
racing machine. Men of limited means, there- 
fore, unable to cope with wealthier and more aris- 


tocratic brothers, have had to deny themselves 


the pleasure of entering races, and have gradu- 
ally lost interest in the once-loved pastime, so 
that now scarcely ten per cent. of as many men 
as formerly indulge in canoeing. 

Another thing dear to the sportsman’s heart, it 
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is the only sport that is pure, 
flags being the only prizes 
offered, like the Palio (horse 
race) held annually at Sienna 
since the seventeenth century. 

There have been but few of 
these racing beauties built 
this year, the small fin-kee? 
boat of the scarecrow type 
having largely usurped the 
place of the canoe. 

The American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual 
meet in July, at Croton 
Point, on the I[udson, had, to 
the apprehension of ali loyal 
canoemen, even fewer repre- 
sentatives than last season. 

Yachting continues to wield 
a tremendous sway in the 
East. “Tis there the finest 
flects are seen and the liveliest 
interest is taken. The only 
fleet of any importance in the South is the South- water for successful yachting. In other cities, 
ern Yacht Club, at New Orleans, Lake Pontchar- like Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and in Texas 
train’s broad expanse offering the right kind of ports, the fleets do not amount to much, though 
there is much racing with the 
smaller craft at Austin, Texas. 
Yet Mobile has a beautiful, 
wide-stretching bay, and the 
yachtsmen there are untiring 
in their efforts to increase the 
sport. But a great amount of 
money is needed to enjoy this 
queen of luxuries, and as there 
are comparatively few wealthy 
men in the South, I fear it will 
never become popular. The 
smaller boats, however, can be 
held in commission at little ex- 
pense, and to the real -portsman 
a vast amount of pleasure can 
be obtained from them. 

The scarecrow boat, which i 
has become so popular a type 
with canoemen and yachtsmen, 
is really nothing but a little 
yacht, after the Herreshoff 
model. It is particularly pop- 
ular in New York and New 
England waters, and there wiil 
be a great deal of racing in this 
class this summer. 

In addition to the above is 
the small centreboard boat of 
similar type, called La Gloria, 

BICYCLETTE GInLs, 1894. which was designed lately by 
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W. D. Stevens, the well-known canoeist and big- 
wig authority on canoe topics. 

What is known among canoeists as the regular 
St. Lawrence skiff is really nothing more than a 
large canoe with a sail, the cabin accommodating 
from four to six men. Racing in this class is also 
dying out, caused by developing the canoe and 
the skiff into the racing machine. 

Around New York, crack yachtsmen have taken 
enthusiastically to the twenty-one-foot class, first 
adopted by the Larchmont Club. Such society 
swells and advanced watermen as C. Oliver Iselin, 
George Work and William Butler Duncan, Jr., 
favor this boat above all others, Mr. Duncan’s 
Houri, recently built by the Herreshoffs, having 
especially proved herself a flyer. A number of 
other yachtsmen, prominent in the Four Hun- 
dred, are also building in this class. Boston was 
represented in the twenty-one-foot class at the 
annual Larchmont regatta, July 4th, by a canoe- 
like wonder, designed by Whitehouse & Ches- 
brough, and built at Quincy Point, Mass. 

George Gould’s buying of the Vigilant is a 
cause of congratulation to yachtsmen generally, 
as well as another step in the social ladder this 
young millionaire has been climbing of late. To 
see his yacht’s performances in English waters, 
Mr. Gould made his present trip abroad. And in 
allowing the Vigilant to compete this summer for 
the Queen’s Cup in the English regattas the 
Royal Dorset Yacht Club has let down the bar- 
riers of insularity heretofore characterizing its 
deliberations. 

At New London, June 27th, two days prior to 
the big ’varsity rowing race, the first annual inter- 
collegiate yacht race was held. Each fleet consisted 
of twelve boats, the $200 cup offered as a prize by 
the New London Board of Trade being easily 
won by Yale. 

Harvard’s new cedar shell was seen on the 
Thames this summer for the first time. The de- 
signer, W. H. Davy, promised a model of light- 
ness rather than of beauty. Although he ful- 
filled his word, Harvard’s ’varsity crew could not 
vanguish the Yale men, the changing and shift- 
ing about of Harvard’s crew prior to the three 
weeks’ practicing on the Thames having demoral- 
ized it, and, with inherent team weakness and in- 
ferior training, made defeat inevitable. 

Water polo is at present resting. Because of 
the superiority of the New York team other 
teams do not care to tackle it; the consequence 
is, the game is quiescent. Other clubs have just 
as good swimmers, but the weakness of their 
team play renders them hors de combat with the 
New Yorkers. 

Horse polo, one of the most expensive sports of 


the hour, started in this country about twenty 
years ago. Since then it has grown in popular- 
ity with the smart set till it is now one of the 
‘* faddiest ” sports going. All Country Clubs have 
a polo field, and to belong to any one of these 
club teams is a tacit acknowledgment of high 
social position, time and money. 

Polo tournaments are nearly always society 
events, and competition among the men is there- 
fore very keen. Each player endeavors to have 
the finest ponies and to play the most daring and 
skillful game. Superior horseflesh requires su- 
perior stabling and extra care, hence the great cost 
of fashionable polo. Tournaments begin about 
the 1st of June, and last till September, though 
extra tournaments are held often as late as Oc- 
tober. 

An effort was made a few years ago in non- 
fashionable polo circles to use mustang ponies, 
and thereby lessen the cost of the sport. But the 
little devils’ legs did not prove strong enough for 
the hard riding, and the ponies were soon gotten 
rid of. But in rural districts, where the average 
man owns fair horses and suitable land, there is 
no reason why polo should ‘not be played with 
great success and little cost. 

Hlurly, the national game of Ireland—which is 
played with a stick very much resembling a 
hockey stick—is losing favor with Hibernians in 
the United States. Gaelic football, another Irish 
sport, is taking its place, a free fight usually fol- 
lowing the termination of every game. 

Badminton, the fad par excellence with the Four 
Hundred, enjoys unique exclusiveness. Nothing 
more ultra than the Badminton Club of New 
York can be imagined. ‘It long ago reached its 
limit—two hundred members—while a large num- 
ber of applicants on the anxious bench are wait- 
ing for vacancies. Up to May the club plays 
every Saturday evening at the Berkeley Lyceum, 
and the number of pretty girls and stalwart men 
seen there would cause the skeptical bourgeois— 
could he but enter this holy of holies—to revise 
his prejudiced opinion concerning the effete Four 
Hundred. 

At the most exclusive summer resorts Badmin- 
ton is the game, and the line of admission even 
there is drawn hard and fast by Badminton 
archons. The game is growing in favor with ul- 
tra society people everywhere, and already has a 
large following in New York and Boston. 

The headquarters of ‘‘ racquets ” in New York 
is, of course, the Racquet Club and the University 
Athletic Club. Racquets is also played with great 
success and large membership by the Boston and 
the Chicago Athletic Clubs. It is the most try- 
ing game of all to play, requiring more agility 
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than any other sport. Each club has its own im- 
ported professional to keep the players up to con- 
cert pitch. All tennis lovers like the game ; 
but many that play tennis cannot play racquets. 

Lacrosse, the beautiful old Indian game and 
the national sport of Canada, has, strange to say, 
been struggling for existence ten or twelve years. 
It never really flourished in the United States, 
and has not been at all popular with American 
college men, the old-established stand-bys, like 
football and baseball, having entirely superseded 
it ; mainly, I suppose, because it is not a com- 
petitive game. 

But of late this soul-stirring sport has begun to 
attract attention, and for some reason or other is 
now on the boom. Lacrosse high priests claim 
that it has many advantages over football, and 
are untiring in their efforts to force popularity. 
It is a more free game and is open equally to any- 
one playing. Wherever played, it is noticeable 
that spectators are more interested in following 
the game and in witnessing the outcome than in 
either baseball or football. 

I hear little of cricket, and I question very 
much whether it is holding its own. It still thrives 
in Philadelphia, of course, the home of cricket in 
America, where, by far, the best. teams are, and 
where the club members are very swell. The All- 
England cricket team that came over last year, 
headed by Lord Hawke, to play the Quaker City’s 
picked team, found Philadelphia slow in every- 
thing but cricket and hospitality, the defeat of 
the Britishers; fortunately, being mitigated by the 





royal treatment they received socially. And in 


strolling through the magnificent clubhouses and 
gardens of the Belmont, the Germantown and the 
Merion, the Britons found themselves thoroughly 
at home, everything is so very English. 


Outside of Philadelphia the only first-class 
cricket played is at Boston, Detroit and Chicago, 
with a few scattering clubs in New York and its 
vicinity. The teams in the latter locality, how- 
ever, are composed almost wholly of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen. 

None of the great colleges, except Harvard, 
Haverford and the University of Pennsylvania, 
have a cricket team, or show any disposition to 
add the game to their list. The fact is, they are 
so wedded to footbal' and baseball that they are 
blinded to the merits of other games. More 
this, most likely, than a disinclination to scatter 
their forces. 

It is a source of deep congratulation to all that 
have the interests of sport at heart to note the 
increased activity in outdoor amusements. And 
to the college men of to-day, as well as of the 
past, are we largely indebted for this spirit of 
lightness and jollity penetrating our workaday 
world. More often in sport than in battle is 
character developed, and the man or boy that 
needs the file of contact cannot do better than to 
rub against some outdoor sport, and learn what 
that little world has to offer him. And in this 
huckstering, bartering, high-pressure age there 
is nothing more healthful and counteracting than 
amateur sport. 
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30. SEVER SHAP IS? 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS. 


AuTHOR OF ‘‘ MR. GApDsBuRY’S BROTHER,” ‘‘ THE JOCELYN SIN 


‘‘O_p Forty’s MASTER,” 


‘**THE Muscore PLATE,” ‘‘ MISTRESS MARION,” ETC. 


AUTON laughed softly, in 
thorough satisfaction 
with himself, as he fin- 
ished his recital. Not 
the faintest perception of 
his own culpable part in 
the daring fraud over- 
shadowed his self-esteem. 
The fraud had taken 
refuge in the security of time, and failed to fill his 
depleted exchequer. Marion’s father considered 
within himself that Lawrence might profit him 
more than Oscar. His great stroke of selling the 
secret had been forestalled as far as Oscar was 
concerned. Tis last resort of driving a bargain 
rested solely upon Lawrence. He had no seruple 
in availing himself of this: method of raising 
funds, even while he smilingly accredited himself 
with a virtuous honesty, and perhaps expected 
the lawyer to be of the same mind. 

“ His folly is even greater than I can imagine,” 
observed Mr. Bland, refolding the paper with a 
care betokening its importance. 

To Lawence it meant a virtual restoration of 
his heritage. ‘To Oscar it signified a certain con- 
viction of a felon’s act. ‘To the sagacious, honor- 
less Hauton it merely interlined a check for twenty 
thousand dollars. To the old lawyer the few 
words written on the folded sheet opened up a 
short, swift succession of changes. Disgrace and 
humiliation on the one side, justice and honor on 
the other. He held Oscar’s doom folded away in 
his pocketbook, while Oscar sent bracelets to 
Viola Vece and Marion danced at the Valliantes’ 
bal masqué or La Pierre’s birthnight revel. 
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‘Ma foi! the fellow is a born fool. He trusted 
to my family pride,” retorted Hauton, with a lazy 
grimace. ‘It’s confounded little family dignity 
&@ man can support on an empty purse. An aris- 
tocrat must be well dressed and lodged, with a 
few dollars always in his pocket, or it’s a deuced 
small amount of aristocracy one will find about 
him.” And Captain Hauton looked cynical 
well as bored. 

‘*Cudmus, you have complied with your part 
of the arrangement. You shall have my check 
for ten thousand to-night; in a few days you 
shall have my check for the remaining ten thou- 
sand,” said Mr. Bland. 

His visitor laughed. 

‘Tata, Bland. You lawyers haven’t an atom 
of faith in a man’s honor. You have the paper, 
and you will pay for it. You won’t pay for the 
information until You see that it is on hand when 
you want it—sly old fox !” 

Mr. Bland opened his check book without a 
word. 

**T don’t in the least object.to the present ar- 
rangement,” went on Hauton, pleasantly, ‘* pro- 
vided you give me some show in case of your death. 
Life is uncertain—eh, Bland ?” 

“Very,” was the brief reply as he wrote a line 
and handed it to the shrewd visitor. 

‘‘Admirable—perfectly satisfactory—that is the 
way to transact business between gentlemen. One 
knows what to expect when you deal with a man 
in your own station. Blood does tell—it does, by 
Jove!” commended Captain Hanton, closing his 
long white fingers around the papers with an 
eagerness almost sordid in every lineament of his 
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pleasant face. ‘I'll look in upon the opera for 
a few minutes. Heard Lelli yet? Magnificent 
creature. But the truth is, these Italians are a 
trifle too spicy for a man of my tastes. She will 
sulk for a week if I don’t show there to-night. I 
really think I may end the evening at De 
Vaughn’s. Madam my danghter will be there. 
Iler diamonds have just arrived from Paris, you 
know. The last order she sent—superb—gems of 
the first water—cost a fortune. Oscar will have 
to draw on old Melvern to pay for them.” Cap- 
tuin Hauton’s merriment visibly increased. He 
smoothed out the check for ten thousand, and 
ventured another joke. ‘I verily believe that I 
might even have thought of mending my fort- 
unes by taking the old hag herself, but I was not 
sure of handling her money. Melvern had a 
deuced time of it with the old hypocrite while he 
lived. Marion is a sharp girl—egad she is !” And 
the handsome captain gave a low langh, which 
from less elegant lips might have been called a 
chuckle. 

“Inherited sharpness ?” observed the lawyer, 
interrogatively. 

‘*Perhaps so. Had the will drawn as soon as 
the old woman scented Chandos’s property, and 
then superannuated her. Fact indeed—has old 
Melvern on the imbecile list—incapable of busi- 
ness and all that—shut up in the back building 
with a servant. By George, she ought to have 
been there long ago !—though, to my mind, the 
establishment for incorrigibles would have been 
the place for her. She has always been an old 
knave, but who could think her heartless enongh 
to ruin Chandos? Ah, who could believe there 
was so much barbarity among us? Au revoir, 
Bland—I shall be late at the opera—au revoir.” 

Cadmus Hauton again buttoned his coat, and 
adjusting a rosebud in the buttonhole, walked 
away whistling a bravura. 

Mr. Bland had reopened the paper upon which 
Oscar’s repute as well as income rested. ‘That it 
could not be questioned he understood at a 
glance. There were only a few brief lines, in his 
own hand. Nevertheless, fame and fortune were 
wrecked for Oscar when those lines passed into 
other hands. He thought of Lawrence toiling 
year after year for bread while Oscar rolled in 
wealth. He pictured Flora gathered to the heart 
of the man she loved. ‘The grave man smiled at 
the sage recollection that marriage for these two 
was no longer an imprudence. The Harveys had 
practiced long years of systematic fraud, from 
which the Lawrences had endured a weary period 
of miserable penury. It had culminated in this 
piece of paper. The baseness of the one, the suf- 
fering of the other, inscribed in immutable char- 
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acters, stood revealed. Black motives for bitter 
enmity to Lawrence explained themselves. Oscar 
had hated him, and the grudge was no longer a 
mystery. Mr. Bland pondered over the past. He 
was minded to a deeper feeling against Oscar as 
he meditated. 

Whether minutes or hours had elapsed Mr. 
Bland scarcely heeded. A _ half-indignant sigh 
escaped him, when a servant brought in a card. 
He wiped his glasses slowly. The card was an 
ordinary visiting card, but no name designated 
the sender. The writer of the broken sentence 
upon it left his identity to conjecture : 


‘*T dare not expect you to see me. For God’s sake send 
me o2e word of Flora! ** Rurnep.” 


The lawyer flung the card on the table. 

‘* Where is he ?” he demanded, in rapid tones. 

** Gone away, sir; but he told me to bring your 
answer to the corner; the gentleman wouldn’t 
wait,” the servant answered. 

‘*Mr. Bland snatched a pencil and wrote his 
answer : 

‘*T have news of Flora. You are safe. Come to my room. 

“* BLAND.” 

The lawyer’s card bore no'address. The serv- 
unt quitted the apartment. Minutes passed—five 
—ten. The quiet gentleman grew visibly nervous 
lest the wretched person calling himself ‘‘ Ruined ” 


possibly might not care to seek him there. Along’ 


with ruin comes despair, and a heavy convic- 
tion possessed him that in this case the fateful 
twain traveled side by side. He never suspected 
himself of the old weakness, creeping over him, 
when footsteps became distinct to his sharpened 
hearing. He clutched the chair at his side asa 
tap, almost timid, and a summons far from clear 
and decisive, ended the moments of suspense. 
The door opened and closed. 

John Bland !” 

‘Chandos, old friend !” 

George Chandos faced a friend of the past once 
more. He verged the past once again, this ruined 
Pacific speculator, who had thought never to en- 
counter those who knew of his success and failure. 
Three months of shame and misery sufficed to 
whiten his hair and efface the happy content 
from the high-bred features. George Chandos of 
the present awoke the keenest pity. He came in- 
side the door, but advanced not a step further. 
Irresolute and shrinking away from some antici- 
pated rebuff, the fugitive stood silently waiting. 
Neither reproach nor scorn met him there. They 
had been old friends, yet it was plain that mis- 
fortune taught the ruined millionaire small faith 
in friendship. A keen pain seemed to quiver over 
his face, and then a wonderful relief. 
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‘Old friend, did you hesitate to see me? I 
did not deserve such unkindness from you.” 

Chandos staggered across the room, and sink- 
ing helplessly into a chair, buried his haggard 
face in his hands. 

** John ”—his voice wavered in painful un- 
steadiness —‘‘I am ruined. No one will see me 
now. I cannot face even you.” 

‘* You are not ruined,” was the emphatic reply. 
“*You have committed no crime. Why should 
you shun the world like a criminal? What do 
you mean by going off in this way and giving us 
all so much trouble ?” the lawyer asked, testily, 
while he brushed a suspicious moisture from his 
eyes. 

‘Dorothy does not think I am innocent of 
crime,” returned Chandos, bitterly ; ‘‘and, God 
in heaven! do you suppose I could endure the 
gibes and taunts and contumely of the world ? 
No, no; I could not face the shame. Perhaps 
I did defraud Dorothy; but believe me, on my 
honor—if that is left me—the legacy was nothing 
for me to pay when I used the money. You have 
always known me, John Bland—will you believe 
this ?” 

He lifted his face from his hands. The pas- 
sionate misery and torture thereon might have 
won compassion from his direst enemy. 

‘*I believe every word,” solemnly asserted the 
other. ‘‘I never doubted your intent in the 
transaction.” 

‘¢T meant never to return here,” resumed Chan- 
dos, nervously ; ‘but a horrible alarm for Flora 
pursued me. I hungered for American news, and 
when it came, good God! I found that Lawrence 
was accused of murdering me. I had wished in 
my heart for death. I courted and tempted it, 
but it never came. The very grave refused me 
rest. I shuddered afterward to remember what 
it might have been to an innocent man if my 
wicked desire had achieved its purpose. I quitted 
my refuge in Mexico and secretly returned to 
Virginia, and there—oh, John, God have pity on 
me !—I found that my little girl had been turned 
out in the dreadful winter storm. If ever retri- 
bution fell swiftly and terribly on the fault of any 
man it followed mine. I thought her the pro- 
tected wife of a noble, gallant man; I believed 
him her devoted husband ; I found—God ! how 
can I pnt it in words ?—my little girl, my darling 
child, turned out to suffer, or die, or starve! If 
she is living she is a wanderer, homeless, roofless, 
friendless. I purposed to save Lawrence, if nec- 
essary, by revealing myself. He had been liber- 
ated ; and he, too, had gone to search for Flora. 
I thought the measure of my endurance over- 
flowed. Ruin, shame, obloquy !—John! John! 
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was not that enough, without bringing this hor- 
rible fate on my little girl—my innocent child ? 
Tell me what to do. Iam going mad.” 

‘There is one course of action for you,” began 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Your property, every dollar of it, 
went to satisfy the claim of Mrs. Melvern. It has 
amply satisfied it. To-day your estate will bring 
more than the amount of her legecy. You must 
come out in the world again.” 

Chandos recoiled in horror. His careworn 
countenance bore an aspect of sickening disap- 
pointment and anxiety. 

**Is this all you can say, John Bland? You 
know I am utterly incapable of doing that. Come 
back into the world, a ruined speculator, beggared 
by hazarding all on a chimerical venture, with 
the added brand, perhaps, of fugitive and swin- 
dler? No, no, John. Either they must sneer at 
me as a fool or shun meas ascoundrel. For the 
love of God say something less terrible.” 

“*Tt may be a trial, but I think I can say that 
which will greatly decrease your objection,” re- 
turned Mr. Bland. ‘In short, that is my advice, 
and you will take it.” 

*“Impossible, wholly impossible. There is no 
future for me. ‘l'ell me where to search for 
Flora and let me go. Some one may have seen 
and recognized me already. Iam utterly unable 
to bear the shame of my own folly. What can I 
do to save my little girl from want and poverty, 
and where can I find Lawrence ?” 

The lawyer actually laughed. Despite the 
carking distress and desperation legible upon tho 
once reposeful countenance, Mr. Bland laughed. 

‘Chandos, if I answer both questions satisfac- 
torily will you do as I wish ?” . 

A passionate intensity of eagerness leaped into 
the eyes watching him hungrily. 

«Tell me, John—for God’s sake tell me if you 
know anything of my poor child !” he gasped, in 
a faint voice. 

“Yes.” The monosyllable dropped deliber- 
ately. Chandos’s pale face flushed. He brushed 
his hand slowly over his brow and drew long, 
hard breaths. Evidently the realization of this 
hope almost overwhelmed him. ‘‘I can tell you 
of Flora; and,” added the lawyer, with habitual 
caution, ‘‘ to-morrow you shall see her, for she is 
in New Orleans.” 

It was some minutes before the announcement 
elicited a response. ‘The effort to control him- 
self required a struggle somewhat past the power 
of the broken-spirited man. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Bland seemed not the least disturbed by qualms 
of conscience. He had broken the news abruptly, 
telling the story without preamvle. Neither story 
nor manner of telling could harm Chandos, for 
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in all the lawyer’s varied experience he found that 
joy never kills. 

‘“‘Why not to-night, when I cannot be ob- 
served ?” whispered Chandos, doubtfully, with 
that shrinking hesitation and uncertainty so new 
to the once successful speculator. 

‘‘The evening is young yet,” commented the 
other, ‘and possibly she can bear the shock bet- 
ter than the wearing strain of suspense and anx- 
iety retarding her recovery. Chandos, I refuse to 
take you to Flora until I relate the events hap- 
pening during your absence. I still refuse to do 
it unless you consent to abide by my judgment 
and advice.” 

Chandos stretched out his hand and grasped 
that of Mr. Bland. The lawyer noticed the dread- 
ful tension of the nerves by the temperature of 
Chandos’s hand. The palm was hot and dry— 
the fingers clammy and cold. 

“‘T promise anything, John—anything; only 
let me see my little girl!’ was the feverish re- 
sponse.” 

“‘Very good. Upon those terms, remember, I 
comply with your wish. Now listen.” 

The humility with which Chandos submitted 
to his requirements alone betrayed the sad history 
of fallen fortunes. He folded his hands in mel- 
ancholy meekness and riveted his eyes upon the 
other immovably. They never wandered from 
the speaker’s countenance, but gave tacit assur- 
ance that Flora was the sole tie at present bind- 
ing him to existence. The fugitive bankrupt 
sank under adverse blasts without a struggle. 
Chandos believed that nothing good might ever 
come to him now save Flora. He accepted ruin 
as irreparable, shame and humiliation as inev- 
itable. 

‘And now,” concluded Mr. Bland, “ the Creole 
woman called old Marie declares that she will in- 
form either Flora or yourself of Flora’s rightful 
name. The poor child as yet is too much ab- 
sorbed by alarm for your safety to listen to any- 
thing concerning herself. You, then, must make 
this inquiry into the matter, and obtain the in- 
formation she refuses anyone else. The woman 
blundered once in imparting it to Mrs. Melvern, 
and she is overcautious now of repeating the 
blunder.” 

Chandos’s hands moved restlessly. His gaze 
shifted, then returned. 

“‘ John,” he began, almost timidly, “‘I don’t 
want to do more injustice ; bat do you think her 
family, when she is restored to them—do you 
think they will let her see me again? I would 
not ask it often.” 

‘* We will trust your loving little girl for that. 
No fear that she will abandon you, old friend. 


You are not a criminal, and Flora held to you 
through everything.” Mr. Bland looked gentle 
and compassionate as he made answer. ‘It’s my 
firm belief,” he went on, with suspicious rapidity, 
**that Lawrence will return immediately from 
Tampico. In fact, I expect him by the first 
steamer. He will discover, upon inquiry, that 
Flora never arrived in ‘Tampico, and conclude at 
once that she never sailed—therefore she must 
still be in the States; consequently, within the 
States will be the proper place to search for her. 
Take my word for it, we shall soon see Lawrence. 
In the meantime his affairs have taken a swift 
revolution. I wish yours might do the same. 
One has a hunt of years for the keynote to suc- 
cess in anything, but when once found the suc- 
cess comes with startling celerity. Suppose we 
go to Flora now ? The morning bulletin from Dr. 
Broissart was most favorable.” 

Chandos drew his hat low over his eyes. He 
shrank in morbid sensitiveness from observation. 
Mr. Bland walked at a rapid pace, and neither 
seemed in the mood for anything beyond desul- 
tory talk. They traversed the streets in almost 
perfect silence, until the changing aspect beto- 
kened their proximity to the Creole quarter. 

‘Old Marie is her foster mother,” observed Mr. 
Bland, in a half-apologetic tone. ‘‘ She conveyed 
Flora to her own lodgings. They are humble, 
but exquisitely neat. Ah, here is the mansion 
now! It reminds one of a deserted castle.” 

Chandos made no answer. Mr. Bland saw that 
he shook as if an ague was upon him. 

«« Stay here,” he said. ‘I will go in and prepare 
her.” 

The sore-hearted, ruined Chandos sank down 
on the steps. The Indian sailor dozed as usual, 
as nightly tenant of the other end of the step, in 
supreme unconsciousness. Mr. Bland disappeared 
within the dim, dusky passage. Two or three 
heads peered out of dingy doorways, and were 
withdrawn with low laughs. The tenants, harm- 
lessly inquisitive, satisfied themselves that the 
stranger came to see Marie and her ‘ castaway.” 
The first floor, front, showed a decrease of inhab- 
itants since Mr. Bland made his first visit. Ro- 
sine and her dark-eyed, good-tempered brood 
lodged in comparative grandeur on the opposite 
side of the hall. The woman stepped softly over 
to tend the “‘chére enfant” in the sick chamber. 
She glanced in quick compassion at the bent fig- 
ure on the steps. The profile of the clear-cut 
face was plainly defined. The moonlight glim- 
mered on the snow-white hair. 

“Ah, Dieu!” she murmured, “the rich mon- 
sieur is triste ; his heart have ached—have ached. 
Pauvre heart !” 
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«‘ Chandos !” called Mr. Bland. 

Iie rose slowly, and felt for the wall to guide 
him, in a blind, feeble way. Age seemed to have 
withered him in the last half-hour, when a terri- 
ble dread of rebuff and ignominy scorched away 
and shriveled the remains of his spirit. The 
crazy lamp gave place to a newone. It burned 
brightly, and chased the shadowy mists to remote 
corners. Chandos paused in pitiable irresolution. 
Flora, sitting up in her great old-fashioned bed, 
clutched the coverlet in a frantic grasp. Wavy 
masses of burnished hair fell around her shoul- 
ders, over the snowy gown. Her lips parted. 
Hier eyes distended. ‘They were watching the 
doorway in an agony of expectation. 


‘‘Maman, it is papa, come back to me! Ah, 
how happy! I have papa again, and Maman 
Marie !” 

‘Oui, oui, ma petite, if the rich monsieur will 
no take you away from me,” began old Marie, 
lifting her cane, and laying it down again in dire 
distress, ‘I have wait and wait to find my pick- 
anin, and now the rich monsieur will no take her 
away when I have no baby ; and when I find her, 
ah, so lak to die, she say, ‘Maman, I am cast 
away again.” Ah, good monsieur, I hask you no 
to take ma petite enfant !” 

**No, no, dear maman; you will go with us. 
We will never part again, dear maman!” ex- 
claimed Flora, with a joyous laugh. Will we, 
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“‘Papa! papa!” she shrieked, as the familiar 
form advanced into the light. ‘‘Oh, papa!” And 
she was folded again to his breast ; her arms once 
more clung around his neck in a passionate em- 
brace. ‘Papa! papa! and safe—safe !” she re- 
iterated. ‘God be thanked! Maman, it is papa, 
and safe, come back to me again !” 

The keen anxiety depicting itself on Mr. Bland’s 
countenance as he called Chandos had been dis- 
pelled. He laughed cheerily. Amina and Rosine 
wiped their eyes and smiled rapturously. Old 
Marie fumbled with her cane. She eyed Chandos 
with a half-jealous, then a gradual increase of 
satisfied pride, as Flora turned to her. 


R COLLIN. — Primerose. 
(CHAMPS ELYSEES), 1894, 


papa ?” Chandos stood looking down into the 
delicate, beaming face. Herdid not laugh. His 
countenance grew mournful and grief-stricken. 
Old Marie hobbled to an ancient trunk, her cane 
tapping swiftly on the floor. ‘‘ Papa, how white 
your hair is! Oh, papa, you have suffered more 
than I have 
Flora had suddenly raised her eyes to the eyes 
gazing down upon her with pained tenderness. 
‘‘Ah, rich monsieur,” interrupted old Marie, 
thrusting a box into his hand, ‘I tell it to no 
one else—I tell it wrong once. I have give you 
the clasps took from ma petite when the Gulf 
cast her asho’—la mére ard the baby. Amina 
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have help me take the things. Look, monsieur 
—the name of chére enfant have been on the 
clasps and the name of sa mére have been on the 
gold locket—her picture and your picture. Amina 
and Rosine they help me that day my little love 
was cast away on the Gulf. Look, bon monsieur, 
ner name, thass is true. There I make no wrong 
mistake—I tell it right this time.” 

Chandos moved nearer the lamp. Eager and 
interested, Mr. Bland followed. Chandos opened 
the box mechanically. The lawyer raised one of 
the clasps. An inscription was engraved within. 
A wild light flashed into Chandos’s face. The 
inscription, hidden for more than a decade of 
years, related the family history in this one pithy 
sentence: ‘Baby Flora— From her parents, 
George and Flora Chandos.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘THE GIBES OF THE MONDE.” 


A FULL minute of petrified silence followed the 
measured utterance in Mr. Bland’s voice. He had 
read the inscription. Its meaning could never 
more be a secret. For no reason beyond a pang 
of jealous fear of losing her foster child old 
Marie had deferred the revelation. The ignorant 
Creole fishwoman fell willingly into the specious 
argument of a heartless, avaricious woman. What 
‘*Mme. Melvern” advised in that morning inter- 
view coincided with the suggestion of her own 
pained heart. She had perforce adhered to that 
counsel, for in the thousand chances of life the 
paths of the foster mother and child had never 
intersected from that day until the cloud of mis- 
fortune sped its bolt. Mr. Bland repeated the 
words : ‘* ‘ Baby Flora—From her parents, George 
and Flora Chandos.’” 

This time a pean of triumph fairly rung in his 
tones. Chandos was shivering with nervous agi- 
tation ; nevertheless, the blight of premature old 
age seemed abruptly staid. THis countenance viv- 
ified into radiance as he raised his head half de- 
fiantly. The burden of shame and remorse, 
freighting him beyond endurance, sundered its 
hold. Chandos might face other men now with 
an unstained honor. He placed the box on the 
table without a word, and crossing the great 
weird room to the open window, leaned far out. 
The Indian sailor half waked and grunted. 
Chandos walked back, this time to the bed. 

‘‘Papa, darling, I belong to you—your very 
own—your very own child. Oh, papa, I knew it 
in my heart all the time without the telling! But 
oh, I am so glad for Lawrence! I have a name 
at last. Papa, you don’t look so old and troubled 
now,” chattered Flora. 


Bright, hot tears glistened on her lashes; but 
joyous, musical laughter mastered the sobs. 
Every tender and happy emotion vibrated under 
the mystic spell of those cabalistic words. 

“‘My daughter, my precious little daughter, 
you are my very own, dear! Life is changed, in- 
deed, for me——” began Chandos, brokenly. 

‘But, papa,” interpolated Flora, ‘it don’t 
matter much to us. You have always been my own 
dear papa. I couldn’t love you more than I do.” 

‘*No, no, dear one—in that it makes not the 
slightest change,” replied her father, slowly. 

‘“‘And maman — promise, papa, that’ dear 
maman will stay with me always,” coaxed Flora, 
sinking back in some exhaustion. 

** My darling, your good maman shall never be 
parted from you again. Remember that, Marie,” 
he promised, turning to the old woman, whose 
countenance had sobered into sadness. ‘‘ You 
shall stay with your little castaway all your days.” 

“T have knew it!” triumphantly exclaimed 
Amina, pouring out a few drops of stimulant. 
“‘T have knew the rich monsieur would no took 
the blessed angel from old Marie. Ah, le bon 
Dieu have had a grande pity! The tristesse is not 
here—pas ici, pas ici! Drink this, little love— 
the eau de vie, to bring the rose back to your 
cheek.” 

Marie smiled in benign satisfaction, and rubbed 
her hands together gleefully. 

“Sieur stranger, the doctor of les grandes 
dames say ma petite not go until there is no more 
of cold where monsieur her father do live. She 
have been neah to die from the snow. She have 
been cast away in the horrible cold and hur’cane. 
Sieur stranger, she must no be took back. The 
bon monsieur will have to stay or the pickanin 
have the sick malade; and the doctor of les 
grandes dames do say what the poor folks’ doctor 
say of my chére enfant.” 

** Don’t be alarmed, Marie,” answered Chandos, 
with a perceptible return of his old calmly posi- 
tive manner. ‘‘ Mr. Bland will not urge her re- 
moval until it is safe; and then perhaps not to 
the rigors of any climate further north. Flora 
shall recover at her leisure, only she must be sure 
to accomplish it thoroughly.” 

‘*Ah, yes, kind, dear friends!” softly inter- 
posed Flora, the splendid eyes alight with grate- 
ful affection. ‘* Your little Flora will never for- 
get who cared for her when she was a helpless 
castaway, unknown even to papa—or,” she added, 
with a silvery laugh, ‘* Lawrence.” 

‘* The sweet love !” commented Rosine. 

‘The dear angel !” echoed Amina. 

“Come, come, Chandos,” interrupted Mr. 
Bland, cheerfully ; “I am of opinion that Miss 
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Chandos will recover very satisfactorily now ; that 
is, if we don’t superinduce a fever by overtalk to- 
night.” 

Chandos turned with swift alarm. 

‘*No, no, papa; you have not talked enough,” 
reassured Flora. 

** Well, we will defer any further conversation 
until to-morrow. Good night, my dear child. 
When Lawrence returns you will have nothing to 
wish for. Good night.” 

‘Papa, you will come to-morrow? I almost 
fear to let you go. Oh, papa, what if something 
happen you to-night, as it did that other awful 
night ?” whispered Flora, clinging to him in a 
half-terror—the terror of one upon whom sudden 
valamities had fallen. 

‘*T will be here to-morrow, my child ; as far as 
human prescience can be certain, I am certain of 
that. Good night, and God’s rest to you, my 
dearest little girl !” 

The Indian sailor snored in undisturbed obliv- 
ion as the two gentlemen departed. A slumber- 
ous repose hung over the antique tenement house, 
undisturbed by the suppressed laugh or the indis- 
tinct word drifted now and then from some open 
upper window. They passed through the court- 
yard without once speaking. The lawyer had 
possessed himself of the box wherein old Marie 
had stowed her inanimate testimony. The legal 
acumen comprehended the value of such evidence. 
A will-o’-the-wisp chance had beguiled him into 
so many bogs, that Mr. Bland, having once 
clutched his proof, had no mind to hazard its 
safety. 

“John,” very slowly observed Chandos, after a 
long silence, “‘ think of these many years, and 
Dorothy knew it. She knew it when she refused 
me time; when she turned my little girl out in 
the storm ; when she stigmatized me a swindler 
and ruined me. She knew it thronghout, and 
I was ignorant of it.” 

‘Ay, she will know it more thoroughly still 
when we have had one more interview,” was the 
grim answer. 

<‘ John,” Chandos said, still more reluctantly, 
‘‘T have been defrauded deliberately ; I can come 
back to the world with a clean record ; but never 
again will I make hazardous ventures. I shall re- 
cover my own. We will not hold the terrible 
charge over my enemy—for Dorothy has proved 
herself my bitterest foe. She is an old woman.” 

‘« Very true; yet, old or young, your half-sister 
was always of a thoroughly unprincipled and 
avaricious nature,” returned the lawyer, with se- 
verity. ‘‘ But you will be able to face other men 
again.” 

‘‘Not by a hand she has stretched to help me 


back to my place in the world. For myself I am 
indifferent ; but to turn my little girl out in the 
wintry storm, to bring her to the verge of the 
grave—Joln, I can forgive all except that.” 

Chandos’s tones grew hard and _ inexorable. 
Evidently he strove to banish bitter memory from 
the mental retrospect. Just as obstinately it re- 
turned and fastened its griffes with a tenacity 
which must abide to all eternity. It was still 
there when he bade the lawyer good night at the 
door. His quarters had shifted to-night to the 
same floor and hotel in which Mr. Bland so- 
journed. 

‘‘Remember, Chandos, to-morrow we will ga 
down to the office and see when the steamer ar- 
rives from Mexico. It will bring Lawrence. It 
is not probable that it reaches here before we go 
to Virginia. Our absence must be brief, because 
of Flora. I will, however, leave a letter of ex- 
planation to meet and detain Lawrence the mo- 
ment he lands, and send him to the object of his 
search,” Mr. Bland explained as they parted. 

‘**T shall not forget,” was the brief reply. 

The air of his room seemed close and stifling. 
Chandos’s temples throbbed. His brain had a con- 
fused, bewildered sensation, albeit he strove to 
collect his thoughts and temper the feverish beat 
of his quickened pulses. The world turned its 
familiar side to his aching vision, but the terrible 
obverse still oppressed him. Chandos descended 
again to the street. Walking in the cool air 
seemed to restore his habitual calmness. He 
glanced up at a lighted mansion with careless in- 
terest, and turned to retrace his steps. If he had 
been less preoccupied Chandos must have heard 
the carefully toned voice of Marion as she crossed 
the pavement to De Vaughn’s. The glare of the 
gaslight glistened on the satin folds of her costly 
robe. Her super’ diamonds, already the envy of 
half the monde, flashed and scintillated on her 
white arms and throat. The black eyes swept 
past the men at her side, holding her cashmere, 
and carrying her bouquet of circea and roses— 
swept past to Chandos. Swift rage shot into them 
as he lifted his hat with involuntary courtesy. 

‘‘Swindler !” she hissed, ‘‘ how dare you vent- 
ure into my presence ?” 

Chandos smiled, and bowed so low that even 
Marion wondered, while he hurried on, whether 
or not it might be mockery. Nevertheless, the 
instlt cooled his brain by its bitter reminder that 
something more must be done to vindicate his 
innocence. 

‘«« Ah, well, to-morrow !” he muttered, in a tired 
way, when at last he ascended to his chamber. 

Mr. Bland had business holding him in such im- 
perative demand that the day waned into evening 
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before release came. Dining was even more im- 
perative; and then the two old friends saun- 
ered out. 

‘‘We must take a carriage, Chandos ” the 
lawyer began, but paused as a magnificent equi- 
page drew up, with an ostentatious plunge, di- 
rectly in front of them. 

‘*Eh, Bland—one moment!” called out Cad- 
mus Hanton. 

An officious servant flung back the carriage 
door, and the superb captain stepped on the pave- 
ment. 

‘“‘Ah, Chandos! Hardly believe my eyes,” he 
said, ignoring the salutation he would once have 
eagerly sought. ‘Don’t mind an ugly esclandre 
—eh ? I have bought the roans, Bland. Magnif- 
icent turnout. Just suit a man of my taste. 
Where are you going? I want a word with you.” 

‘To the wharf—not one of your localities, 
Cadmus. We have business.” 

“‘Trés bien !” langhed Hanton. ‘*I will drive 
to the wharf. Chandos can meet you there. I 
am so well known, you see, I really could not 
ask Chandos—under the circumstances, you see.” 

“* Certainly my friend would not desire to com- 
promise you, Cadmus,” returned Mr. Bland, with 
surprising affability. ‘Chandos, you know our 
destination—be kind enough to meet me there— 
I will see what Hauton wants.” 

The lawyer stepped into the carriage. Hauton 
followed. 

‘My dear Bland, you must advance me more 
money.” The clever finesseur came to the point 
without cireumlocution. ‘The women bore me 
to death. Marion asks me to speak to her five 
minutes at the opera to-night. Somebody must 
have blown on Oscar. Madam does not often honor 
me by asking for an interview. I must have five 
hundred more for having my feelings harrowed, 
Ah! here we are—fast trotters these roafs. 
Back in five minutes, Bland.” 

Cadmus Hauton strolled into the Opera House, 
humming the roulades of the prima donna. Mar- 
ion signaled him to her box. He swept his lor- 
gnette over the brilliant audience critically, then 
obeyed the summons. 

‘‘What is this canard creeping into society 
about Oscar ?” she demanded. ‘*It was whis- 
pered at the club last night. Oscar is panic- 
stricken. Do you expect to extort money from 
him to silence that scandal ?” 

‘‘Parbleu! how violent and vulgar you are! 
Pray explain what scandal,” said her father, strik- 
ing an affective attitude. 

“That miserable tale of the Silver Shafts. Who 
can care about those wretched creatures ? What 
does it matter how many of them are drowned ? 





You need not resort to any such pitiful means of 
extortion. It is all your work.” 

She pressed her angry face down on the bou- 
quet. Marion cared no more for the lives laid at 
her husband’s charge than the flowers in her 
white fingers. 

‘* Ah, my dear Marion, I had no idea that you 
were so much attached to your Oscar !” was the 
ironical answer. 

‘*T married for an establishment,” she retorted, 
in restless irritation. ‘‘ Love is rococo—I have no 
such weakness. There is something wrong—I 
see it in the distant salutations. I detest Oscar. 
He is cowering at a phantom, a mere canard. I 
don’t understand it. What does it matter about 
the men when the money is safe ?” 

She glanced up wooingly at an admirer enter- 
ing the box, and smiled an arch smile. How 
could she coquet so carelessly behind her fan 
when poor La Pres lay dead in his grave under 
the gloomy firs within sight of the Silver Shafts ? 

“« My dear,” returned the dazzling Hauton, in 
a smooth, low tone, ‘‘you are quite right—while 
the money is safe one can bear any amount of 
scandal. I only fear Oscar has not been quite 
candid with you. However, my love, you are 
safe to have the truth in a few days. Au revoir, 
my dear. If anything should happen I can only 
return the advice you gave me at that charming 
Chandos Manor—trust to your wits. Au revoir,” 

He strolled out lazily, smiling. 

**Confound it, Hauton, what is this story about 
Harvey and some diabolical swindle? The fel- 
lows at the club have it among the last on dits.” 
said a bored-looking man as Iauton passed. 

“The papers and bulletin boards will give it to 
you in good time, I fancy, Ruthven,” laughed 
the other, significance in every accent. He sprang 
into the carriage briskly, and drove rapidly to the 
wharf. Their business was neither tedious nor 
perplexing. Hauton preserved a scornful indif- 
ference to Chandos, mindful that the ruined 
Pacific speculator could be of no use to an advent- 
urer with a check for ten thousand dollars in his 
pocket. They emerged from the office, while 
Captain Hauton tossed back one of his finest 
witticisms. 

** Howdy, Lawyer Bland ?” 

A sailor pushed his hat to the back of his head 
and squared himself in front of Mr. Bland. 

«* Ah, Nathans, I hope you are not in trouble ?” 
remarked the lawyer, in a tone of encourage- 
ment. 

**No, sir, 1 be’n’t. We're only here a-loadin’ 
of cotton fur New York. I’m main glad to see 
the colonel agin. We kinder thought you’d cast 
anchor t’other side of the Gulf.” 
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He scratched his head, apparently in vigorous 
search of an idea as to what he had stopped them 
for. 

“‘T am glad to see you, Nathans,” kindly an- 
swered Chandos. 

“*Thankee, sir; it’s jest "long of that business 
o’ yourn I'd like to speak. I seed Lawyer Bland 
in thur. You see, yesterday I come ashore; and 
it don’t often happen, but the grog was good, en 
I’d soon been on deck all right; but who should 
run alongside savin’ Mr. Oscar Harvey, en has me 
up afore the jedge fur bein’ drunk. I paid my 
fine en headed fur the wessel.” 

‘* Well, Iam sorry, Nathans. I'll do anything 
to serve you with pleasire,” the lawyer observed. 

“‘Thankee, sir. I ain’t stove in bad; but. you 
see, nobody asked me that day in the court, en I 
hadn’t no call to hoist his colors, en I didn’t. 
Harvey’s done me a mean trick, en P’m goin’ te 
blow on him. Ef I had a-tooted once I'd a-set 
the men afoul of him before he’d weighed anchor 
that day. Well, sir, not to keep you, "twas Mr. 
Oscar Harvey as moved that rock, the night of 
the accident at the Silver Shafts. He let the 
water in on them fellers.” 

** Confound it,” interjected Hanton, “the man 
will hang Oscar if he goes on !” 

‘“‘How do you know this?” inquired Mr. 
Bland. 

** Well, I don’t care ef it does hang him,” re- 
torted the sailor. ‘* He took out his spite by hav- 
in’ me up yisterday—Il’ll take out my spite by 
tellin’ of him to-day. I was kinder late leavin’, 
so I hove into a short cut as the hands sometimes 
uses. It fetched me out by the breakwater, en I 
seen Uscar Harvey crouchin’ behind the rocks, 
not two yards away from the breakwater. Well, 
sir, I looked back, en I see him a-heavin’ the spur 
out of its place. I hadn’t no time to stop, en it 
never conte to my mind that he was after deyil- 
ment. I seen him runnin’ up the Crevasse, but 
I never heerd of the accident till 1 come back 
from Rio Janeiro. That’s all, sir, as I knows. 
If you’ll hev him up like as not he’ll get stove in 
at the pocketbook wuss’n I be yisterday. Good 
night, sir. I be aboard the Henry Vane, sir.” 

Nathans touched his grizzled forelock and 
shuffled away. Ilis step died in the distance. 
Other people passed, but neither of the two 
moved or spoke. Even Hauton’s heartless indif- 
ference seemed to forsake him as Oscar Harvey’s 
iniquity rose in accusation. 

‘He has furnished the only missing link re- 
quired by law.” Mr. Bland was the first to 
speak, 

‘* Poor fool ! it will be death to lose that beastly 
steward’s stealings,” lightly commented Hauton, 


recovering himself with the reflection that Oscar 
was ruined irreparably. 

Oscar’s sun was setting, and Marion’s father al- 
ready marched in the van of deserting friends. 

**Give my compliments to my old friend Law- 
rence. Say to him that nothing could be more 
delightful than to aid in restoring his estate. I 
mentioned it to one or two at the club last night, 
and, by Jove, I created a ripple! Egad; Pll dine 
with him some day at Grayfriars! Sorry you 
won’t return with me, Bland. I'll call to-morrow 
for that five hundred. The wear and tear upon 
my feelings demand it. Good night.” 

Hauton threw himself upon the silken cushions 
and waved his hand in graceful adieu. The fumes 
of a cigar drifted back as his carriage drove away. 

Chandos stood rigidly still. The moonlight 
gleamed down on his patrician face and soft gray 
hair. 

*« John,” he said, “can we not give the crim- 
imal a chance ?” 

“Yes,” affirmed the lawyer; “but Lawrence 
will not.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BLIGHT UPON CHANDOS MANOR. 


THE naked branches of the great leafless oaks 
stretched drearily to the winter blasts. Their 
heaves had finttered down to annual sepulture 
long before, when hearts were light in the deserted 
mansion, now environed by a spectral sylva. 
Chandos Manor bespoke the sympathy of the be- 
holder. A mournful air of desolation and aban- 
donment pervaded the once splendid estate. The 
mansion itself wore an aspect of weird gloom and 
ghostly silence. It might have been a great cen- 
otaph standing in solemn grandeur in memoriam 
to the past. Dead leaves and débris, carried by 
the season’s winds, lodged in every crevice and 
corner. Nobody moved them. The shutters were 
closed and bolted, the doors locked and barred. 
Nobody opened them. To all appearance nobody 
would ever venture upon the domain again. The 
fine avenne caught the tangled masses of blown 
and broken shrubbery. The footpaths were ob- 
literated by a heavy padding of sear leaves. Evi- 
dently both pedestrian and equestrian were tacitly 
reminded that no one expected them at the manor 
house. The stables had been depleted of their 
thoroughbreds and closed ignominiously. A 
dingy, untidy discomfort revealed itself in the 
cabins to the rear of the mansion. Broken win- 
dows, unrepaired steps and hingeless doors be- 
tokened in unmistakable language neglect of the 
Chandos servants’ quarters. The servants them- 
selves looked gaunt and dissatisfied. Even Bar- 
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ney’s contented face grew half sullen. Ilis eyes 
turned wistfully to the empty stalls and forsaken 
mangers so lately tenanted by high-stepping ani- 
mals with pedigrees longer, perhaps, than that of 
the old master himself. A new overseer replaced 
the kind-hearted man who knew the Chandos 
temper and people. Alas! both had changed lam- 
entably. The people labored on as of old, but 
they were scantily fed and poorly clothed. The 
new overseer found that nothing must be spent, 
and every cent possible to save must go to the in- 
exorable hand closing upon it. Mr. Oscar Harvey 
was a steward’s son, and comprehended the possi- 
bilities of the place. Shifts and subterfuges were 
of no avail—he must have the money. Mrs. Mel- 
vern had chosen the housekeeper’s room as her 
own apartment. It was in the rear of one of the 
wings, and avoided the necessity of passing over 
the carpets in the passages. The warm-hued 
sofas and chairs were relegated to a place in one 
of the empty rooms, and old pieces of furniture, 
hunted in the garrets, now replaced the pretty 
appointments serving the banished housekeeper. 
The mistress of Chandos Manor could not allow 
herself the luxury of the whilom housekeeper. 
True, the old dame handled a scant proportion of 
her great income; still, Oscar apparently obeyed 
her desire to the very letter in having it carefully 
deposited in bank. He assured her with great 
solemnity that every cent went to swell her bank 
account. 

Mrs. Melvern sat in front of a wood fire burn- 
ing on the hearth in the fireplace. A rough deal 
box held a supply of fuel. Above the mantel a 
broken mirror had been suspended. On the op- 
posite side of the room stood an old-fashioned bu- 
reau, carefully covered with mahogany-colored oil- 
cloth. It served the double purpose of buffet and 
scullery, having tin pans to the front, and cracked 
china arranged upon it. An earthenware teapot, 
suffering under the twofold bereavement of lian- 
dle and spout, occupied a lowly place among the 
ashes at her feet. Two shabby trunks, acting in 
sapacity of seats and receptacles of Sister Metella’s 
sheets and Sister Sarah’s linen pillowcases, fur- 
nished both of the opposite windows. A small 
bedstead, covered with a quilt of calico patch- 
work in the ‘‘log-cabin ” design, and a poplar- 
wood waslistand, ornamented by a tin basin, and 
an iron teakettle, supplemented by a coarse crash 
towel, completed the sum total of luxury Mrs. 
Melvern enjoyed in the way of a lodging place. 

She toasted her feet and knit coarse socks, 
eventually to be ‘‘ topped” into stockings which 
the most tocherless dame around her would have 
disdained. The six cups comprising her ‘ china” 
had been counted in due form; five knives with 
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discolored ivory handles were laid back in the 
knifebox. She had peeped in at a silver coffee- 
pot, turning dark from disuse. Then Chandos’s 
sister locked the door and extricated her purse 
from a subterranean pocket beneath several skirts. 
This was the crowning joy of the day. Her wrin- 
kled face, sordid and miserly in every phase of 
expression, became sinister. She counted it over, 
and then recounted it. The-“feel” of the 
coins caused a sensation of exquisite rapture. 
She rubbed them, looked at the date, warmed 
them, and finally counted them back into the 
purse. 

‘Forty dollars and fifty-five cents in all, and 
thousands and thousands in bank !” she chuckled, 
in miserly g **Who’s that ?” in answer toa 
tap repeated louder and louder. 

“It’s me, mum,” gruffly answered a chilly- 
looking boy. ** Somebody to see you.” 

“Oh, yes, yes !—just bring him up. I sup- 
pose it’s the overseer about that grain.” 

‘* Barby says, mam, kin you give her a bit of 
mustard ?—child’s sick,” said the boy, with a 
shiver of cold. 

** Mustard !” screamed Mrs. Melvern. ‘* What 
did you say? I can’t hear, Was it mustard ?” 

“Yes’m. Barby wants it.” 

**T haven’t a grain, and T haven’t a cent to get 
it with. As soon as I get some money I'll do it ; 
but I couldn’t buy a grain of anything now to 
save my life. Not a cent—no, not a half-cent— 
in the wide world. ‘Tell her to send down to the 
overseer and borrow some. I'll pay for it when I 
get my money. ‘Tell whoever wants to see me to 
come up here.” 

The boy disappeared. The mistress returned 
to her seat and took up her knitting. A pleasant 
sense of having evaded a call upon her purse en- 
livened her quite as much as some great financial 


success, 
Mrs. Melve 
the door again 


n glanced up in sharp suspicion as 

opened and two persons entered. 
She dropped her knitting in dismay, and raised 
her hands in utter consternation. 

‘‘George Chandos, as I live!” she ejaculated. 
‘“Where under heaven did you come from ? 
What can you want? And no dinner, either! 
I'll kiss the Bible [ have nothing in the house to 
eat. What did you bring him here for, Mr. 
Bland, and what does he want ?” The lawyer 
approached the fire. An unusual deliberation 
evinced itself in his manner. ‘‘ What can you 
want here, George ?” she went on, a growing ex- 
citement vis ‘“‘T tell you there’s no room for 
you here. I won't have my beds slept in, and I 
won’t have you in the house. There is nothing 
for you to eat, either. I can’t support you, and [ 
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won’t. I haven’t one cent in my pocket, and noth- 
ing for anybody to eat. I say you sha’n’t stay 
here one night—not one night—living off me. 
What do you want, Mr. Bland? Speak out at 
once—George has nothing to do with my affairs.” 

“Dorothy,” began Chandos, a bitter aversion 
in his countenance, ‘‘I have something to do with 
your affairs. Ihave come here to say that you 
have defrauded me ont of my property.” 

‘‘Defrauded you!” shrieked Mrs. Melvern. 
«The property is not yours.” 

‘‘ The legacy reverted to you in event of my not 
finding my child. I found the child, and you 
know it. The legacy is hers; and of that you 
were also aware when you ruined me by forcing 
its payment.” 

Dorothy Melvern’s sinister face became ghastly 
white; the purple lips fell back from the cheap, 
ill-fitting false teeth ; the cunning leer forsook 
the small, shrewd eyes. 

‘* It’s a lie, a miserable lie! You have no way 
of knowing who the girl was; and I'll fight for 
the money in every court in the land—yes, I will. 
I’m not an old fool. You sha’n’t stay here, 
George Chandos. I thought you had starved to 
death by this time. And as for that girl, I sent 
her out of my house. She’s starved and frozen 
to death long ago. It was as bad a night as ever 
you saw, but I started her. I didn’t care how 
scared she was.” 

Chandos heard the abuse until she 
flung it at Flora. Her eruel exultation in the 
misery of his darling stung him almost to mad- 
ness. The pale, beautiful face as he left it on the 
sick bed in New Orleans seemed to accuse this 
woman almost of murder. 


unmoved 


** Dorothy,” he said, in a stern tone, “ be silent, 
I say. You have severed yourself from common 
humanity or kindness from me. I had purposed 
to provide in some measure for the remainder, of 
your life. It has been too long already for your 
own good, or the repute of the family to which 
you belong.” 

“George, you don’t know who that girl is,” 
breathlessly interrupted Dorothy Melvern, pre- 
cipitating her own ruin with insane imprudence. 
“*T tell you it’s all a lie. That Creole woman is 
dead—she never told it to anybody else.” 

** Ah, then old Marie did tell it to you ?” inter- 
polated the lawyer. 

**T don’t know what you mean,” broke out 
Mrs. Melvern, strangely untroubled by deafness. 
** You are all liars, and I’m only sorry Lawrence 
didn’t kill George that night. I won’t give up 
the money, and I won’t leave here unless you 
carry me out.” The irate woman picked up the 
tongs and shook them in threatening violence. 
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I'll 
You sha’n’t have 
one cent, and you sha’n’t come into this house. 


‘*T wish you and the girl, too, had starved. 
show you whether I’m a fool. 


I’ll burn it down first. I'll keep the property, 
and will it, too, before I die !” 

‘* Madam——” 

‘What do you want, coming here and bullying 
an old woman? What do you want, 'I say ?” 
She faced the lawyer savagely, then turned on 
Chandos fiercely. ‘‘ George, you might as well 
take yourself off. I’ve lied to Marion about leav- 
ing my money to her, because I wanted to save 
the expense of an agent. I’ve lied to Judge 
Blanton about leaving it to him, because I wanted 
to save paying a lawyer. But I won’t lie to you 
about it. I tell you now and forever I will not 
leave or give one cent to you or that come-by- 
chance girl.” 

‘Dorothy, don’t dare to repeat that. 
I say, woman !” thundered Chandos. 

Perhaps some vague recollection of the night 
when just such a deadly menace came into his 
face returned to check her violence. She retreated 
a step and eved him in watchful alarm. 

** What do you want ?” she questioned, her rage 
increasing at the sight of the papers. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, I say, by coming here, two great, 
strong, strapping men, and bullying an old woman 
who never harmed anybody in her life, just on 
account of a vile girl you are trying to palm off 
as somebody’s daughter ?” 

‘* Not another word, Dorothy !” 

Chandos’s clear, cold voice cut the vehement, 
vituperative insults short. IJlis tones were low 
and icy, but they arrested even her reckless 
tongue, and held it silent of Flora. 

‘* Madam——” for the second time essayed Mr. 
Bland, having unfolded the document for which 
he had searched. 

“* You don’t give me a chance to speak,” inter- 
terrupted the old woman, flouncing from one side 
of the fireplace to the other. ‘‘ No, I can’t say a 
word. I must shut my month and be robbed. 
You think me an old fool; Marion thinks so, 
too; but I laugh in my sleeve. The old woman 
knows they are fools. Oscar has a will snug in 
his iron safe, and le looks after the estate. Judge 
Blanton has a will tucked away in a pigeonhole 
of his desk, and he draws ‘my contracts and leases 
—all without a cent of cost. But the last will— 
the real will—is locked in that trunk under Sister 
Metella’s best linen sheets—think of that, and 
then say my mind is not sound! You won’t let 
me talk; but if I could edge a word in Id tell 
you that if you set yourself up with the idea that 
you can rob me of my property you can set your- 
self down without it ; for neither George nor any 
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other swindling villain can get it. I'd just tell 
that if you’d give me a minute to talk.” 

‘*Your arguments. madam, may prove a very 
sound mind, but a distinctly weak honor,” re- 
joined Mr. Bland, seizing a momentary pause. 

‘‘Honor!” scornfully retorted Dorothy Mel- 
vern, spitting the words at him in belligerent 





FRIEND OF THE FLOWERS.— FROM 


heedlessness of where they might fall. ‘‘ Honor! 


I don’t want any of that stuff. I leave that for 


you and George Chandos. I'll take the money, 
and leave the honor for those that need it. T’ll 
take the money, I say; and if you get it you will 
have to carry me out of here; for I won’t go, and 
I won’t give up the money.” 


Mrs. Melvern made a nervous dart at a battered 
tin bucket of chips and hurled them on the fire. 
She snatched the checkered handkerchief and 
tied it around her jaws, pulled the blue hood, 
and laid the shovel in convenient proximity to the 
tongs. Evidently Mrs. Melvern was clearing for 
action. Asshe herself phrased it, Chandos’s sister 


THE PAINTING BY LOUISE ABBEMA. 


plainly meant to “fight it out.” A dark flush 
of intense rage appeared in spots over the sinister, 
repellent countenance. At her best Dorothy 
Melvern had boasted few attractions beyond a 
glib, flattering tongue. 


‘* Permit me to say, madam, that in this case 
there is no question of your course. You will 
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have to give it up nolens volens,” asserted Mr. 
Bland. ‘Our proof is without a flaw. Flora 
Chandos is the child of your brother, George 
Chandos, and entitled to the legacy of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars which you have fraudu- 
lently appropriated. If you wish to contest the 
inatter we are prepared to substantiate the claim 
before any tribunal.” 

‘‘There is nobody to prove it. The women 
are dead. Not one of them live at Pass Chris- 
tian !” she screamed, darting furiously from the 
window to the woodbox and seizing a stick of 
oak, only to fling it back with noisy wrath. 

«<The women are not dead. The women are, 
everyone, living, and the men who buried the un- 
fortunate mother of your brother’s child. Our 
witnesses are waiting to give their testimony in 
court if need be, and our evidence is conclusive. 
Yes, by a fortunate chance, the women are all 
living.” 

The lawyer paused. 

‘‘Living !” gasped the woman. ‘Old Marie 
living !—living! It’s a lie!” The purplish-red 
spots faded out as the same, ghastly yellow, livid 
and ashen, overspread her face. She clinched 
her fist and shook it at the lawyer. ‘‘ You are 
lving. You can’t scare me into being robbed, 
for the sake of a bogus—a fraud !” 

A furtive glance at Chandos staid the gibe she 
meant for Flora. 

‘‘Dorothy.” her brother said, never moving 
nearer to hei, a deadly scorn and loathing in his 
countenance —‘‘ Dorothy, I have proved Flora’s 
birth beyond a doubt—it is not necessary to say 
how; but when I inform you that old Marie still 
lives you may easily,comprehend what she has told 
me. I wish you to understand that I will make 
no terms or compromise with you. ‘The prop- 
erty is mine while ‘I live. At my death it falls 
to my daughter. It is mine, and I require of you 
restitution of every Mollar of it. I warn you that 
there is another sequence of your deliberate fraud 
beside merely fighting in the courts for my estate. 
Knowing that Flora was my child, cast away by 
shipwreck on the Gulf, and recovered therefrom, 
you deliberately force a claim, and recover on 
fulse premises a legacy which could never be 
yours while she lived. You may contest what 
you know to be true, but must thereby convict 
yourself of as bold a fraud as ever felon in the 
state’s prison pérpetrated.” 

“* Besides, madam, it is right for me to remind 
you,” supplemented the lawyer, ‘that, as you 
must lose the case, the expense will swallow up 
your own small estate. Even without more seri- 
ous consequences, that may be a sufficient reason 
for reflecting upon your course of action.” 


The shrewish old face, withered and wrinkled, 
the yellow-white complexion and purple lips 
seemed bloodless and aged. Dorothy Melvern 
looked an octogenarian at that moment as she 
shriveled under consciousness of impending loss 
of her ill-gotten spoils. 

‘*George,” she gasped, in a breathless whisper, 
**T thought you would never find it out. I thought 
she might die, you know—the girl. I—no, I 
didn’t mean that—I am awfully fond of her— 
I—— Joes it take everything ?” 

«Every cent,” decisively returned the lawyer. 

She shifted her bleared, wily eyes from the 
lawyer to her brother. 

«George, I haven’t one cent to buy me a loaf 
of bread. I shall be destitute, all for that—that 
girly I am without money. I might just stay 
here in this shabby old room—you won’t want it, 
and they could just -give me a few scraps from 
the kitchen”—she kept wary, eager watch upon 
him. ‘‘ But remember, I don’t say Iam going ; 
I don’t say I'll give you the estate.” 

George Chandos averted his face. His glance 
traveled past her to the neglected cabins and 
empty stables, the bleak phantasmagoria of drear 
winter, lying beyond. It had been colder and 
bleaker still, with steadily falling snow and the 
impenetrable blackness of the December night, 
when she had cast his darling from under that 
roof. 

“‘I make no terms; I admit no compromise. 
It is mine, and I require it of you—every cent !” 
be repeated, in a measured metallic voice. 

“*T might do it because you are my brother-——” 
she began, craftily. 

«Yon will do it because you dare not risk con- 
testing it,” was the cold reminder. 

“But I might live here and have a few scraps 
from the kitchen !” 

“You shall never again darken my door,” 
Dorothy. When I leave you to-day I shall never 
see your face willingly. With full knowledge of 
your own treachery you defranded and well-nigh 
ruined me. With entire comprehension of your 
scheme I decline to contaminate my household 
by permitting you to cross my threshold. While 
the world stands you and I must be strangers to 
each other.” 

The hard words, syllabled in even, unhurried 
utterance, left no hope of change or amelioration. 
Anyone who beheld the calm, cold repose of 
Chandos’s features read thereon the inexora- 
ble decree precisely as he had spoken it. It 
was immutable. Dorothy Melvern might cease 
her miserly appeal. Ile had no more mercy for 
her. Well it was that the little cottage at the 
“other end of the county ” remained as a refuge. 
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She had turned his darling adrift, and there was 
no cottage anywhere to give her shelter.” 

‘‘George,” she broke out, furiously, ‘‘it’s a 
e:ying shame to turn me out, your poor old sis- 
ter, who has always done so much for you! I 
wanted them to hang Lawrence because I thought 
he had killed you.” 

Chandos neither glanced at her nor gave atten- 
tion to the miserable whine. He gazed through 
the window upon the forlorn scene without. 

“*T presume the costs were heavy ?” observed 
Mr. Bland. 

*<Tt never cost me a cent,” retorted the woman, 
snapping her small eyes in vicious triumph. ‘‘ Os- 
car paid for it all—and a pretty sum it cost him! 
I was never such a fool.” 

‘* Have you concluded the business ?” demanded 
Chandos, without moving. 

‘*Not quite. My dear madam, do you wish to 
have this matter investigated by your lawyers, or 
do you prefer to acquiesce in what you know to 
be unquestionable facts, and give peaceful posses- 
sion ?” inquired Mr. Bland. ‘I merely wish to 
say that Judge Blanton is below, prepared to give 
an opinion on the subject. Be so good as to send 
for him.” 

Dorothy Melvern snatched the tongs and hurled 
them into a corner of the fireplace ; she threw on 
more chips—though always chary of profusion ; 
tossed the shovel down, and stamped with ungov- 
ernable fury. Scheme and trick availed her noth- 
ing. Conscience and shame were dead ghosts in 
her honorless heart. She only thought of some de- 
vice to add more spoils to those already plundered 
from Chandos Manor. In her heart the woman 
exulted in the covetousness indneing her to filch 
secretly from expectant heirs and a defrauded 
brother. 

‘‘Mr. Bland, you won’t tell him that I knew— 
was supposed to know—about the girl ?” she in- 
quired, in an insinuating voice. 

‘It depends upon circumstances,” responded 
Mr. Bland. 

‘*George, you won’t tell. 
slander, you know.” 


It’s such shameful 


‘*T make no terms,” was the glacial answer. 

‘I’m a poor old woman, seventy-eight in Feb- 
ruary, turned ont of house and home without a 
penny. George,” she exclaimed, as Mr. Bland 


laid his hand on the bell, “ you’ll help me, won’t 
you? If you take everything you won’t let me 
starve ? I have not one cent—not one !” 

**T shall never help you,” came in that same 
relentless tone. 

She had steeled his heart forever against any 
appeal from he 

“My dear judge,” she exclaimed, becoming co- 
quettish and airy as that gentleman appeared, 
looking very grave, ‘‘ this is a queef world. What 
do you think of that girl turning out to be 
George’s daughter at last ? I'll kiss the Bible I 
never dreamed of such a thing.” 

** Ahem—I—really, madam, I am under the im- 
pression, after carefully examining the evidence, 
that you were well aware of it,” replied Judge 
Blanton. 

“‘T—great Heavens! I never heard of such a 
thing. WhatamItodo? Is it all true? What 
must Ido? Is there any way I can hold on to 
the property ?” 


She laid her hand on his arm as she asked the 
question. He shook it off contemptuously as he 
answered : 

**T have examined the evidence with care. It is 
conclusive. You can contest it, but there are no 
grounds for doing so; and there is an ugly scan- 
dal in the case which might be dangerous to a 
character which, permit me to remind you, 
madam, is not now above reproach. If you wish 
to preserve the small share of good repute still 
left you among those unacquainted with the de- 
tails of this affair you had best give peaceable 
possession to the rightful owner. Any claim by 
you is utterly untenable.” 

**You are all against me—every one of you !” 
burst out Chandos’s sister, flying at the chips and 
pitching them on the fire. ‘‘ Who asked you for 
an opinion, I'd like to know? Yon are just mad 
because you won’t get the property. I never 
meant to give it to you. That will isn’t worth 
I have a later one in that trunk. 1 
wanted to get all I could out of you. I won’t 
spend one cent on the lawyers—not one. George, 
when do you want me to go ?” 

." Now. - 

The answer was short and stern, and expressed 
volumes of bitterness. 


a cent. 


**T can’t go now—there is no way.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A MEXIC 
By How 


MEXICAN affairs the past few years have gained 
ground in the estimation of the commercial 
world, and a vast amount of American and Er+- 
lish capital is invested in enterprises in that in- 
teresting, curious country of the Aztecs, where 
the Montezumas ruled in the fifteenth century, 
who were in turn conquered by Hernan Cortez, 
who may be said to have recreated Mexico, as we 
understand it, some three hundred years ago. 

When the tourist enters the Valley of Mexico 
he is immensely impressed with the sublime and 
towering beauty of the mountains by which it is 
inclosed, and the charming landscapes, of which 
glimpses are caught now and again betweon their 
crests, refresh the eye, and present a lovely con- 
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trast to the interminable grassy plateaux and 
monotonous arid deserts traversed after leaving 
Vera Cruz. Great forests of fir and pine, with 
thickets of cypress, grow in luxuriant wildness on 
these mountain heights. Then we pass unculti- 
vated tracts, rioting in fantastic masses of useless 
cacti, whilst in the distance rise the two great ex- 
tinct volcanoes of Popocatepetl and Istaccihuatl, 
towering toward a turquoise sky, faintly red in 
the early morning, suggesting seashell pirk, and 
amber and crimson in the evening when the sun 
seems to bestow upon them a lingering caress 
with its expiring rays. 

The city of Mexico is about 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and in the bright and luminous 
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atmosphere its solid tiers of houses and lofty eu- 
polas stand out in bold relief. It suggests a bit of 
Southern Spain, with a dash of Morocco, remind- 
ing one in spots of the larger towns of the beau- 
tiful Canary Islands, as seen from the sea. 

The roads leading to the city are straight 
and broad, dusty to discomfort, or disagreeably 
muddy, according to the season. ‘Tramways are 
numerous, with cozy little boxes of cars, drawn 
by sleek, well-groomed and showily caparisoned 
mules. 

After a bath and a change of clothes, which 
twelve hours in the train from Vera Cruz had 
rendered necessary, I strolled through the city. 
Passing the old Church of San Hipolite, with a 
dome of porcelain mosaic, I reach the Alameda, 
a pretty park that recalls the Parisian Pare Mon- 
ceaux, where, beneath noble trees, I take a seat 
and behold the fashionable world of the city pass 
in their carriages along the Avenida Juarez. The 
next move is to hire an open trap and drive 
through the Paseo de la Reforma, which is three 
miles in length and wider than Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue. Here is an imposing statue of 
Carlos [V. of Spain, and a monument to Chiris- 
topher Columbus, one of the few memorials of 
the great explorer whose name of late has rung 
throughout the length and breadth of the Ameri- 
can Continent. 

Many Mexicans continue to wear their pict- 
uresque national garb, and are seen in the parks 
and paseos, in close-fitting jackets, waistcoats 
and pantaloons of dark cloth, set off with buttons 
and silver or steel chains, and embroidered felt 
sombreros, a loose colored scarf, and spurs with 
mighty rowels completing the costume. The 
Mexican saddle reminded me of those used by the 
Arabs in Algeria and Egypt. The seat is deep, 
sloping up at the back ; the stirrups cover the en- 
tire foot except the heel, and a sabre of tempered 
steel is suspended from the saddlebow. ‘The’ ef- 
fect is quite theatrical. 

Mexican ladies and gentlemen adopt a mode 
of salutation quite peculiar to themselves. Our 
usual bow and ordinary shake of the hand is not 
sufficiently demonstrative for these Southrons. 
They make a significant motion by shaking the 
fingers of the left hand in an animated manner. 

One of the prettiest of their modes of greeting 
is called beso soplado, throwing kisses, by gather- 
ing the fingers of the right hand in a close group, 
touching the lips, then throwing them out fan- 
like, at the same time blowing on the hand as it 
is outstretched toward the person for whom the 
demonstration is intended, thus indicating that 
five kisses are sent fluttering into the air. This 
method of public salutation, even in these pro- 


gressive, daring, fin de siécle days, would be con- 
sidered rather prononcé in our Central Park. 

About six o’clock the carriages and horsemen 
turn their heads toward the city, as the night 
falls suddenly, there being a very brief twilight, 
and everybody scampers home to dinner. We 
pass the President of the Republic, General Por- 
firio Diaz, in an open carriage, drawn by four 
magnificent horses, who is on his way to the 
Chapultepec Palace, and at seven o’clock we all 
dine at our hotel, and retire to rest by ten o’clock. 
The Mexicans are ‘‘early to bed and early to 
rise ” people, and, unless a visit to the theatre, to 
witness a flimsy farzwela, or a prolonged bout at 
billiards (a game to which they are passionately 
addicted), keeps them up, they are between the 
sheets, with heads on pillows, within an hour or 
two after dining. 

There is no need to give instructions to be 
called early at a Mexican hotel. At daylight, 
or soon after, the streets resound with the bustle 
of traffic. Carts drawn by two, four and six 
mules, and troops of donkeys laden with panniers 
overflowing with all sorts of varied merchandise, 
jostle each other in the roadway, the drivers sa- 
luting each other in loud, discordant shouts that 
would awaken the most jaded of sleepers. The 
donkeys and mules, known as dwrros, perform an 
incredible amount of work, and are very typical 
of street life in Mexico, fifty often passing in a 
procession, piled up with every conceivable kind 
of goods, from sheaves of maize to pots, kettles, 
and even bedsteads, tables and chests of drawers ; 
and it is wonderful to see how they plod steadily 
and silently on with extraordinary patience and 
resignation. Itis almost pathetic to watch these 
poor beasts pursue their way goaded by their 
drivers and sworn at by their attendants as if 
they were the laziest, instead of the most indus- 
trious, members of the community. There is 
work here for vigilant members of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Indians of mongrel caste pass through the 
streets, screaming out the names of the articles 
they have to dispose of—fruits, vegetables, fowls, 
ducks—carrying their stuff on their backs in bas- 
kets fastened on to their shoulders and supported 
by a strap passed across the chest. The gamins, as 
lively and aggressive as those of New York, ure 
howling out the names of little daily papers— 
which, by the way, are about the size of a pane 
of glass—and the last-drawn numbers of the Na- 
tional Lottery. The Mexicans are as mad on the 
loteria as the Neapolitans, and the highest and low- 
est of the community purchase tickets. Beggars 
are numerous and persistent, and hold out their 
grimy, skinny hands, imploring you, in well-acted, 
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piteous tones, for the sake of all the saints and your 
sweetheart, to give them a trifle. Every beggar 
seems to be followed by a yellow dog, as lean and 
hungry as himself, and I am bound to say, if you 
give them cakes or fruit, they share it with their 
fourfooted companions. I passed one on my 
walks, an armless, tattered man, who bore on his 
breast a flaring picture representing indistinctly 
nn earthquake or an explosion of a violent char- 
acter. My guide, who acted as interpreter, asked 
him in what country occurred the catastrophe of 
which we assumed, from his lack of arms, he had 
been a victim. His reply was curiously honest : 
‘Oh, noble gentlemen, Heaven smile upon you 
and your families! I bought this picture at a sale 
two years ago at Paso del Norte. I don’t know 
what it represents, but it’s useful in calling atten- 
tion to my misfortune and my poverty.” 

Such ingenuous frankness was worth at least 
the reward of a peseta. The fellow explained the 
cheat without a suggestion of shame, and pocketed 
the coin with an effusion of thanks that we could 
hear for a minute or more after we had left him. 
He was evidently of P. 'T. Barnum’s well-known 
theory, that a dash of humbug is necessary to se- 
cure public attention. I once ventured to remark 
to that famous old showman that the pictures he 
issued did not exactly represent the entertain- 
ments that took place in his colossal circus, 
**Perhaps not,” he quickly replied ; ‘‘ you can 
put on the walls anything you like, provided you 
please the public when they come.” That arm- 
less Spanish varlet in a measure evidently shared 
the showman’s opinion. 

The proletariat indulge, to a large extent, in 
the consumption of pulque, which is the juice of 
a Mexican agave, or aloe. It is an alcoholic, 
gin-looking tipple, with a peculiar and pungent 
odor, and is said not to be unpalatable when 
served, as it is in this part of the world, as a rel- 
ish to turkey with pimento sance (el mole), or a 
plate of frijoles (black or red haricot beans), a 
salad, and a smoking stack of tortillas or of tama- 
litos, both fried sorts of fritters of Indian corn 
meal, in the making of which some gastronomic 
skill is required. 

The pulquerias are worth a visit, if it is only 
to see the blazing pictures that enliven the in- 
teriors, and many of them have showy, flamboyant 
tableaux outside. Behind a broad counter are 
ranged rows of huge casks, painted green, white 
and red, the national colors, which contain the 
pulque. The barman dips out the fiery liquid in 
a gourd and dispenses it in tinted glasses. ‘There 
are no seats, the customers taking their tipple 
standing, toasting each other in high-sounding 
and extravagant phrases. Frequent repetitions of 
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these libations, especially on féte days and in car- 
nival time (Shrove Tuesday is a great day at the 
pulquerias), bring on drunkenness, when a quarrel 
about some political question frequently arises, 
and there are high words, a pulling out of long, 
murderous-looking knives, and the police are 
called in. The guardians of the law are all pro- 
vided with batons and revolvers. The produc- 
tion of these weapons exercises an immediate and 
soothing effect upon the leperos, as the rabble are 
called, and quiet is restored by the noisiest of the 
brawlers being marched off to the station house. 

The Central Market is a worth a visit. There 
are moving masses of people and a Babel of 
sounds. There are thousands of eggs, pyramids 
of butter (and mighty strong and rank some of it 
is), large Toluca cheeses, all sorts of groceries, 
and great joints of bleeding meat badly dressed, 
attended by shabby butchers, who take no pains 
to set out their goods to advantage. They seem 
to hack off a piece from the suspended carcass 
whenever a customer demands a portion. There 
were stalls dedicated to strings of withered, 
shrunken red sausages, such as one sees in the 
shops of Teneriffe and in Brazil; salted hams 
and piles of sun-dried meat, called fasajo. The 
venders of forfi/las moved about in the crowd, 
their little stocks of maize cakes having been 
baked in open-air kitchens. 

Arranged on small mats on the ground, under 
primitive booths made of rushes, are piles of 
vegetables and fruits, such as radishes, cabbages, 
pimentos, oranges, lemons, zapotillas of various 
colors, custard apples, bananas in bunches, sweet 
potatoes and melons mixed together in pictur- 
esque confusion, whilst the air is heavy with a de- 
cided tropical aroma; the ensemble forming a 
striking picture in strong contrast with the more 
sedute markets of modern Europe or those of 
the United States. 

To meet the men of mark in Mexico one must 
go to the Casa Plaisante and have a vermuth 
cocktail or an iced cobbler. Here the Senators, 
the Deputies, the journalists, the officers and 
merchants forgather and clink their glasses. It 
is at this point young Mexico ogles the pretty 
girls, passing on their way home from shopping, 
and the beaux fling many a sly salutation with 
seductive smiles as they go by. The Mexican, 
like his conqueror the Spaniard, employs his eyes 
to good purpose in this amatory business. The 
eyes express more nuances of meaning in these 
sunny lands than colder nations dream of. 

Mexico is favored with a pleasant climate. 
Most days nine months in the year suggest fer- 
vent June weather. It is neither bakingly hot 
nor unpleasantly cold, except on rare occasions, 
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when a swift hurricane sweeps down from the 
north, and the sudden lowering of the tempera- 
ture is felt the more keenly because of the ab- 
sence of fires. I did not see a stove, a grate or 
a fireplace all the time I was in the country. 
Now I think of it, the houses bore no chimneys. 
There is what is termed a ‘‘ wet season,” lasting 
sometimes, I was told, quite three months; but 
before and after the daily downpour, lasting an 
hour or two, the sun shines brilliantly out, and 
the sky is deeply, beautifully blue. On occasions 
of great unusual storms, when the rain comes 
down with a tropical and terrific rush, the streets 
are converted into thick lakes of liquid mud, 
through which sturdy porters, their trousers 
rolled up above their knees, carry on their backs 
such people as are compelled to be out on urgent 
business. I was informed that when seen from 
the surrounding heights the flooded valleys pre- 
sent a strange and beautiful appearance. The 
pastures of the pink schinus, a flower which fills 
the air with a delicate perfume, after the rain 
glow with color ; the meadows are carpeted with 
many flowers, and the reflection of the purple 
irises on the banks of the lakes assume a blood- 
red hue, whilst on the long plains the pools of 
shining water resemble tiny steel mirrors framed 
in plush of emerald green. I missed the tempest 
and the tornado, but I frequently saw the sky 
suffused with warm tones in the west —coral, 
orange and amber melting into each other, the 
mountains glowing like great bowlders of ame- 
thyst in seas of molten copper. The short twi- 
light comes; in a few moments it is gone, and 
the darkness spreads her sombre, star-dotted vel- 
vet mantle over the sleeping sky. 

Among the letters of introduction I took with 
me to Mexico was one to General Diaz, the Pres- 
ident. Ife received me with charming cordiality, 
and asked me to an informal dinner at the Cha- 
pultepec Palace. ‘There were ten covers, and the 
conversation-among the guests was carried on 
mainly in French, occasionally in English. His 
excellency is well versed in current French liter- 
ature, but knows little of English books except 
history; and he asked me if I ever heard Glad- 
stone speak, and what I thought of his oratory. 
Ife spoke of him as a “great fighting man,” 
which, at his age, he considered remarkable. He 
told me that he had once the pleasure of enter- 
taining the late General Grant, after he had been 
President of the United States, but that he was a 
man of action rather than of speech. He said 
the general had told him of his tour round the 
world after his retirement from office, and of his 
meeting Bismarck in Germany. General Grant 
thought him the most impressive man he had en- 


countered in all of his travels ; and, said Diaz, the 
general formed a high opinion of the capacity 
and talents of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. I found 
the Mexican President knew most English states- 
men by name, and in several instances recounted 
their achievements. The history of Porfirio Diaz 
and his elevation to his present high position 
reads like a romance. I regret I have not space 
to give an outline of it. 

Here is a menu of the dinner, which was served 
on silver plates and attended by servants in plain 
dark livery, the major-domo alone wearing a sil- 
ver chain with epaulets : 


Salchicha trufada. 
Sopa de caldo de vaca. 
Trucha con acuite y vinaigre. 
Salmon panado. 
Langua con quisantes. 
Mokeja con achicorias. 
Dos cogujadas en salmonejo. 
Pastel de legumbus caliente. 
En salado de achicoria. 
Bufiuclos de manzanas. 
Tujudeas de melon. 
Juero de Roquefort. 
Café rosali de grosella. 
Liqueurs, fruit. 


I enjoyed the dinner, which, contrary to my 
experience in Spanish and Havana hotels and 
houses, was tolerably free from grease and garlic. 
The hors @euvre consisted of slices of truffled 
sausage ; the fish was a salmon fried in bread 
crumbs ; the Langua was a tongue stewed in a 
delicious sauce with young peas; the Mokeja I 
recognized as sweetbread with endive; Dos Co- 
gujadas turned out to be a toothsome ragout of 
larks; the Pastel was a hot vegetable pie, of 
which I partook sparingly, as it abounded in po- 
tato, reminding one of the humble cottage pie of 
provincial England ; the Salad was of wild chic- 
ory, but excellently mixed and condimented (if I 
may coin a word); the Bufiuelos was our old 
friend the apple fritter supremely light and ele- 
gant; and the melon, cheese and coffee were of 
the usual kind that is served in any well-ordered 
French or Spanish restaurant. 

As will be seen from the menu, there were no 
joints, and the vegetables were not so well cooked 
as one finds them at home. When they were not 
fried or stewed they seemed to have all the life 
boiled out of them. For wines we had a claret 
of the Tinto brand (Monte Coella), hock, and a 
dry G. H. Mumm champagne of ’84. General 
Diaz is a moderate eater and a still more prudent 
drinker. 

After dinner a tray of cigarettes and small 
cigars (infantos) were handed round, the ladies 
not retiring, but each one blowing thin vapory 
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clouds from pink cigarettes, and seeming to en- 
joy the indulgence. I observed they were all tre- 
mendously beringed, and the action of placing 
the cigarettes between their lips afforded brilliant 
opportunity of showing off their diamonds. At 
nine o’clock we all retired. I drove to the theatre, 
where I heard the last act of about the silliest 
opera bouffe I ever listened to. The artists were 
on a par with the music, and the mise en scéne 
would have thrown my good friend Mr, Grau, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, into paroxysms of 
unmitigated disgust. The company must have 
been composed of the sweepings of the Spanish 
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provinces, and the music was perhaps by an 
Iberian Offenbach, with the tunes deplorably di- 
luted. A critic once caustically and unkindly de- 
fined the music of the late Adolphe Adam as the 
** rinsings of Auber’s bottles.” The music I heard 
must have been the result of one of these rinsings 
with a still further accession of melodic feeble- 
ness. No wonder the drama and opera do rot 
flourish in Mexico; and now I quite understand 
that when La Diva Patti condescends to visit that 
far-off country she is hailed with frantic vivas, 
crowned with laurels, pelted with roses, and re- 
warded with sacks of gold. 
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AN HISTORIC GAME OF CHESS. 


By G. H. 


Just now, when so much is being written about 
the great Napoleon, it may be here stated that he 
was very fond of chess. He used often to play 
the game at that well-known chess resort, the 
Café de la Régence, in the Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris; and the marble table on which, when 
First Consul, he fought his mimic battles over the 
checkered board is still preserved and shown to 
visitors, an inscription on a brass slab in the cen- 
tre recording the fact. It figures among the 
archives of the establishment along with the 
bronze busts of the fiery Labourdonnais and our 
great Morphy and the portrait of the immortal 
Philidor—those invincible paladins of chess. Not 
far from this classic chess resort is-the historic 
Church of St. Roch, on the steps of which a 
bloody fight took place when Bonaparte sup- 
pressed the sections. Chess was his favorite 
pastime in his rare intervals of leisure on his 
German campaigns, during which he once gave 
an audience to the Persian Ambassador without 
interrupting his game with Berthier, and several 
of his officers used frequently to have the honor 
of crossing swords with the conqueror of the 
Pyramids. Chess, too, beguiled the tedium of 
his voyage to St. Helena, and during the weary 
years of his monotonous captivity it formed his 
chief recreation. He played many games with 
General Bertrand—one of: his ‘faithful few,” 
who, unlike Bernadotte and Moreau, stood by their 
imperial master when his star was on the wane. 
One of these historical games has been recorded 
as a memento of the great Corsican, and was pub- 
lished with notes some years ago in the London 
Chess Monthly. When winning a game he did 
not conceal his exultation, and taking a pinch of 
snuff, would say: ‘‘Enfin, vous voila attrapé, 
Bertrand !” to which his adversary would reply, 
“*C’est vrai, sire!” for Bertrand was not only a 
faithful servant, but a good courtier, and besides 
always addressing him by his imperial title, used 
to allow him to win a good many games. 

Long before his downfall, when First Consul, 
Napoleon often played chess with Mme. de Ré- 
musat. The moves of his tragically historic 
game with her, played at Malmaison, on the eve 
of the execution of the unfortunate Duc d’En- 
ghien, have been also recorded and published in the 
jeriodical above mentioned, and the game itself 
may be said to form one of the strikingly dra- 
matic episodes of his early career, before ‘the 
hero sunk into the king.” In fact, his real decline 
may be said to have begun with the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien at the threshold of the impe- 
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rial period, and with his subsequent divorce from 
the amiable and enchanting Josephine. Mme. 
de Rémusat’s account of this memorable incident 
in his career is so interesting, so full of pathos 
and genuine womanly feeling and descriptive 
power—such an excellent pen picture—as to de- 
serve a passing notice. In her ‘‘ Memoirs” she 
says: “On the Tuesday morning Mme. Bona- 
parte said to me, ‘All is useless. The Duc 
d’Enghien arrives this evening. He will be taken 
to Vincennes and tried to-night. Murat has un- 
dertaken the whole. He is odious in this mat- 
ter; it is he who is urging Bonaparte, by telling 
him that his clemency will be taken for weak- 
ness, that the Jacobins will be furious ; and one 
party is now displeased because the former fame 
of Moreau has not been taken into consideration, 
and will ask why a Bourbon should be differently 
treated. Bonaparte has forbidden me to speak 
to him again on the subject. He asked me about 
you,’ she added, ‘and I acknowledged that I 
had told you everything. He had perceived your 
distress. Pray try to control yourself.’ 

‘*At this I lost all self-restraint and exclaimed : 
‘Let him think what he likes of me. It matters 
little to me, madame, I assure you ; and if he asks 
me why I am weeping I will tell him that I weep 
for him.’ And in fact I again burst into tears. 

‘‘Dinner hour came, and she had to go down 
with a composed face. Mine was quite beyond 
my control. Again Bonaparte was playing chess : 
he had taken a fancy to that game. Immedi- 
ately on perceiving me he called me to him, say- 
ing that he wanted to consult me. I was not 
able ‘to speak. He addressed me in a tone of 
kindness and interest, which increased my con- 
fusion and distress. When dinner was served he 
placed me near himself, and asked me a number 
of questions about the affairs of my family. He 
seemed bent on bewildering me and hindering 
me from thinking. Little Napoleon (the son of 
Tlortense, and afterward Napoleon III.) had been 
brought down from Paris; and his uncle placed 
the child in the middle of the table and seemed 
much amused when he pulled the dishes about, 
and upset everything within his reach. 

‘After dinner he sat on the floor, playing with 
the boy, and apparently in very high spirits, but 
it seemed to me assumed. Mme. Bonaparte, 
who was afraid that he would have been angry at 
what she had told him about me, looked from 
him to me, smiling sweetly, as if she would have 
said, ‘ You see, he is not so bad after all; we may 
make our minds easy.’ 
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**T hardly knew where I was. I felt as though 
I were dreaming a bad dream. No doubt I looked 
bewildered. Suddenly, fixing a piercing gaze on 
me, Bonaparte said: ‘Why have you no rouge 
on? You are too pale.’ I answered that I had 
forgotten to put on any. ‘What!’ said he; ‘a 
woman forget to put on her rouge ?” And then, 
with a loud laugh, he turned to his wife and 
added, ‘That would never happen to you, Jose- 
phine.’ 

‘When Bonaparte was in high spirits he was 
equally devoid of taste and moderation, and on 
such occasions his manners smacked of the bar- 
rack room. He went on for some time jesting 
with his wife with more freedom than delicacy, 
and then challenged me toa game of chess. 

‘* He did not play well, and never would observe 
the correct moves. I allowed him to do as he 
liked ; everyone in the room kept silence. Pres- 
ently he began to mutter some lines of poetry, 
and then repeated a little louder, ‘Soyons amis, 
Cinna,’ and Guzman’s lines in Act V., Scene 7 
of ‘ Alzire’ 

** “Des dieux que nous servons connais la différence : 

Les tiens t'ont commandé le meurtre et la vengeance ; 

Et.le mien. quand ton bras vient de m’assassiner 

M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te pardonner.’ 


‘As he half whispered the line, ‘ Et le mien, 
quand ton bras vient de m/’assassiner,’ I could not 
refrain from raising my eyes and looking at him. 
He smiled, and went on repeating the verses. In 
truth, at that moment I did believe that he had 
deceived his wife and everybody else, and was 
planning a grand scheme of magnanimous par- 
don. I canght eagerly at this idea, and it restored 
me to composure. My imagination was very 
juvenile in those days, and I longed so much to 
be able to hope. 

“** You like poetry’ Bonaparte asked me. 
How I longed to answer, ‘ Especially when the 
words are applicable’! but I did not dare to 
utter the words. I may as well mention in this 
place that the very day after I had set down the 
above reminiscence a friend lent me a work en- 
titled ‘Mémoires Secrétes sur la Vie de Lucien 
Bonaparte.’ This work, which is probably written 
by a secretary of Lucien’s, is inaccurate in several 
instances. Some notes added at the end are said 
to be written by a person worthy of belief. I 
found among them the following, which struck 
me as curious: ‘Lucien was informed of the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien by General Hullin, a 
relative of Mme. Jouberthon, who came to her 
house some hours after that event, looking the 
image of grief and consternation. The military 
council had been assured that the First Consul 


only purposed to assert his authority, and fully 
intended to pardon the prince, and certain lines 
from ‘‘ Alzire,” commencing, ‘‘ Des dieux que nous 
servons connais la différence,” had been quoted 
to them.’ 

**But to resume: We went on with our game, 
and his gayety gave me more and more confi- 
dence. We were still playing when the sound of 
carriage wheels was heard, and presently General 
Hullin was announced. Bonaparte pushed away 
the chess table roughly, rose and went into the ad- 
joining gallery. There he remained all the rest of 
the evening, with Murat, Hullin and Savary. We 
saw no more of him, and yet I went to my room 
feeling more easy. I could not believe but that 
Bonaparte must be moved by the fact of having 
such a vichim in his hands. I hoped the prince 
would ask to see him; and, in fact, he did ‘so, 
adding: ‘If the First Consul would consent to 
see me he would do me justice, for he would 
know that I have done my duty.’ My idea was 
that Bonaparte would go to Vincennes and pub- 
licly grant the prince pardon in person. If he 
were not going to act thus, why should he have 
quoted those lines from ‘ Alzire’ ? 

‘That night, that terrible night, passed. Early 
in the morning I went down to the drawing room, 
and there found Savary. He was deathly pale, 
and I must do him the justice to say that his 
face betrayed great agitation. He spoke to me 
with trembling lips, but his words were quite in- 
significant. I did not question him, for persons 
of his kind will always say what they want to say 
without being asked, although they never give 
answers. 

‘*Mme. Bonaparte came in and looked at me 
very sadly, and as she took her seat said to Sa- 
rary: ‘ Well, so it is done? *‘ Yes, madame,’ he 
answered. ‘He died this morning, and, I am 
bound to acknowledge, with great courage.’ I 
was struck dumb with horror. 

‘‘Mme. Bonaparte asked for details. . . . The 
prince was taken to one of the trenches of the 
chiteau. Being offered a handkerchief to bind 
his eyes with, he rejected it with dignity, and ad- 
dressing the gendarmes, said: ‘ You are French- 
men; at least you will do me the service not to 
miss your aim.’ He placed in Savary’s hands a 
ring, a lock of hair and a letter for Mme. de 
Rohan ; and all these Savary showed to Mme. 
Sonaparte. The letter was open ; it was brief and 
tender. I do not know whether these last wishes 
of the unfortunate prince were carried out.” 

Such is a description by one of the players of 
the most tragic game of chess ever played—of ex- 
ceptional interest from the historical personages 
who were on-lookers. 
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ACADIA AND BAYOU TECHE. 


By STOUGHTON COOLEY. 


In the southwestern part of the State of Loui- 
siana, projecting into the swamps from the high 
western plains, is a narrow tongue of land, which, 
everything considered, is the most unique piece 
of agricultural land to be found. It is not more 
than about sixty miles in length and from two 
to ten miles in width, but it is unsurpassed for 
fertility and for simple beauty. It is the sugar 
bowl of commerce, the Acadia of the poets; the 
land of song and story, sung by Longfellow and 
told by Cable. It is the land to which the sim- 
ple-minded peasants from storm-beaten Nova 
Scotia were led—a veritable land of promise after 
their life in the wilderness, It is the Teche. 

To understand and appreciate this little Eden 
the stranger must first get in mind some idea of 
the general topography of Louisiana. A great 
part of the State is made from the deposits of soil 
brought by the Mississippi from the North and 
Northwest. Now, solid matter held in solution 
in running water will begin to settle the moment 
the current slackens ; hence as the muddy waters 
of the Mississippi struck the Gulf of Mexico the 
dirt settled on each side of the current. And as 
the waters held most sediment when they first 
left the main current, the land thus formed was 
highest on the bank of the river and sloped back 
on each side to the deep waters of the Gulf. 
When the land so formed rose above the surface 
of the water it was immediately taken possession 
of by the cruder forms of vegetation, the swamp 
grass and weeds, and the willow trees. Still 


the landmaking continued. At each succeeding 
freshet, or overflow, new deposits were made, 
raising the land higher and higher until only the 
exceptional floods could reach it. Meantime the 
coarse grass made way for finer kinds, and the 
mushroom growth of willows was replaced by the 
cypress, the pecan and other trees of a hardy 
growth. It will be seen that this method of mak- 
ing land has a tendency to, and in fact does, 
make a sort of aqueduct which extends far out 
into the waters of the Gulf; and the water flow- 
ing through this aqueduct must go much far- 
ther to reach the level of the Gulf than if it went 
through the artificial banks of the river and 
reached the main water on either side. Thus 
when the Mississippi reaches New Orleans it is 
but a mile or two from tide water, but it must 
flow on nearly a hundred miles to reach that level 
at the mouth of the river. At the mouth of Red 
River the Mississippi is only some ninety miles 
from tide water, but instead of being allowed to 
reacl its destination in this way, it is compelled 
by means of artificial embankments to flow three 
hundred miles. This peculiar natural formation 
of the land, and the artificial supplement, present 
a rather unique appearance. Whereas rivers are 
usually found running through valleys, or through 
the lowest parts of the land drained, the streams 
of alluvial Louisiana flow along the top of ridges 
which are higher than any part of the surround- 
ing country. 

There are three ways of getting to the Teche. 
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The traveler may go from New Or- 
leans—everything in Louisiana begins 
and ends in New Orleans, it is to that 
State what Paris is to France—by 
ship through the Gulf to Morgan 
City, connecting with the Bayou 
boats; by railroad direct, and by 
steamboat by way of the mouth of 
Red River. Those who are in a hurry 
und do not care to see anything take 
the railroad; those who know no 
better might go by steamship; but 
the knowing ones go by steamboat. 

By taking passage on the packet 
which leaves New Orleans every ten 
days the traveler can get more for 
his time and money than in almost 
any other way. ‘To begin with, she 
goes up the Mississippi in a north- 
westerly direction 205 miles to the 
mouth of the Red River, then west 
through Old River 8 miles, and south 
down the Atchafalaya 75 miles, Grand 
River 6 miles, Bayou La Rompt 8 














SUGAR MILL ON THE BAYOU TECHE. 
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miles, Little Devil 200 yards, Big Tensas 2 
miles, Tensas Bay 1 mile, Lake Munguwah 3 
miles, Bayou Chene 5 miles, Lake Checot 6 miles, 
Checot Pass 1 mile, Cypress Pass half a mile, Cy- 
press Lake 6 miles, Grand Lake 30 miles, Lower 
Atchafalaya 4 miles, and northwest again in 
Bayou Teche to New Iberia 65 miles. The steam- 
er’s course is that of an inverted letter N, so that 
after she has run 360 miles she comes to the 
mouth of Bayou Teche, which is only 80 miles 
from New Orleans. If the steamer does not get 
lost in any ef the thousand and one stray bayous, 
lakes, passes, bays and rivers not here enumer- 
ated she will take you back to the starting point 
for the paltry sum of twelve dollars, which must 
be considered dirt cheap—especially when this 
crazy-quilt route is supplemented by good bed 
and board. It is cheaper than staying at home. 
And as steamboatmen are proverbially obliging, 
there is no doubt that should any passenger com- 
plain that he had not had the worth of his money 
the captain would throw in a dozen or twenty 
extra bavous which are lying about loose in the 
forest. If there is anything that the State of 
Louisiana lacks it is not bayous. The whole 
State fairly bristles with them ; it is a veritable 
Venice on a huge scale. Some of these streams 
run parallel with the Mississippi, and some at 
right angles, some run into it and some out, 
some run into it part of the year and out the 
rest ; some of them are navigable in low water, 
any of them could float a ship in high water. 

The country lying between New Orleans and 
the mouth of Red River comprises the ‘‘ coast,” 
the golden coast of Longfellow, the ‘sugar 


SERVANT AND DOG, OAK LAWN. 





coast” of commerce, consisting of large sugar 
plantations which rival in extent and magnif- 
cence the lordly estates of Europe. But after 
leaving the few cotton plantations at the head of 
the Atchafalaya the boat passes through miles 
upon miles of desolate swamp land covered with 
a thick growth of moss-laden trees. The land is 
a few feet out of water when the rivers are low, 
and a few feet under when they are high. The 
forests are rich in cypress, which is cut when the 
water is low, and floated out when it is high. 
Fish, of the cat and buffalo varieties, abound. 
Game is plentiful; waterfowl of all kinds are 
seen, deer are common, and sometimes bear are 
found. 

Save the few scattered huts of the fishermen 
there is absolutely no sign of human habitation 
for more than a hundred miles. The Atchafalaya 
is what the boatmen call a wicked stream ; for 
through it the waters of the Mississippi and Red 
Rivers reach tide water in ninety miles when they 
would have to go three times as far to obtain the 
same fall by the mouth of the Mississippi, hence 
the current is swift and the river crooked. Heavy 
timber overhangs the banks, threatening the 
cabin and chimneys should the boat approach too 
near, while vicious snags lie along the edges of 
the stream to bring the unwary pilot to grief. 
But the boats are built for this kind of work, and 
so are the pilots—they seldom have any trouble. 

In this region the traveler can behold and 
study the forest primeval, from the rank growth 
of the willows which have taken possession of the 
newly made land to the stately cypress that lifts 
its feathery branches far above the surrounding 
trees. Here and there the magnolia 
and holly add their shining green to 
the sombre gray of the winter forest, 
while over all and through all hangs 
the omnipresent Spanish moss, sway- 
ing and swinging in the breeze, or 
drooping in long festoons from the 
forest arches. Now and then the eye 
catches sight of the scarlet coat of the 
redbird as he flits from branch to 
branch ; the ear is charmed by the 
silvery note of the mocking bird as he 
sends back in sweeter tones the notes 
of other birds of the forest. They 
sing on, these merry songsters, all in 
blissful ignorance or careless disregard 
of the lands of the frozen North. The 
tiny black squirrel, startled by the 
noise of the boat, scampers to the 
highest limb and shakes his tail as he 
barks defiance at the steaming mon- 
ster. If the day be bright and warm 
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alligators may be seen basking in the sun on the 
banks, with their heads toward the water, ready 
to plunge into the stream at the approach of 
danger. Save for the fishermen’s huts the coun- 
try is much the same as when the strong-armed 
Gabriel in his tiny boat, 


—‘* Weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of 
sorrow,” 


while Evangeline slept within sound of his oars. 

After plunging into this bank and that for 
seventy-five miles the Atchafalaya seems to tire 
of its single water way and bursts into a perfect 
galaxy of bayous, rivers and lakes. There prob- 
ably would have been more of them had there 
been more room. To the stranger it looks as 
though nature, when she got near the end of her 
tusk, had a miscellaneous assortment of waters 
left and dumped them in here. In reality all this 
country was once covered by the Gulf of Mexico. 
The deposits of the Mississippi, Red, Teche and 
other streams gradually filled it up, appearing 
here and there as islands, which as they grew in 
extent inclosed lakes and left connecting bayous 
between. 

As the muddy waters poured into these great 
Inkes more islands appeared, making smaller 
lakes connected by bayous. The process can now 
be seen in operation in the larger lakes which re- 
main. Year by year the channel is narrowed and 
the ground rises higher and higher on either side. 
H{ad the flood waters of the Mississippi been al- 
lowed to spread themselves over the country as 
they did before the era of levees the lakes would 
now be filled and the conntry round about would 
be several feet higher. But nature is too slow 
for short-lived man to wait upon. He accepts 
the land already made, and drives her from the 
workshop before her task is finished. But nature, 
like her human sisters, ig not easily turned from 
her purpose. So determined is she to complete 
the work that it requires the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, under the direction of the ablest 
engineers, in levee-ing to keep the waters out, and 
then it is only with partial success. Such a mul- 
titude of water ways make possible a great many 
combinations of routes to and from the Teche ; 
indeed, if the government would put locks in the 
levee at Plaquemine the boats could go through 
the bayou of that name, and thus save a fourth of 
the total distance. It was through Bayou Plaque- 
mine that Evangeline and Father Felician went 
with their party of exiled Acadians on their way 
to the Teche. Once through the bayou, Evan- 
geline’s party followed the same chain of lakes 
and bayous that the steamers now do; and it is 


not at all diffieult forthe mind to go back a cent~ 
ury and a quarter to the time when these simple- 
minded people traversed this route. The forests 
and the waters are much as they were then. 

The boat darts hither and thither through the 
swift-running bayous into sluggish lagoons, over 
broad, sleepy lakes and down narrow passes, 
finally reaching Grand Lake, a body of water 
twenty miles wide by thirty in length. At the 
foot of Grand Lake evidences of civilization are 
to be seen. First come the little squatter places, 
which soon are followed by the great sugar plan- 
tations of the Teche, and the stranger finds him- 
self in the beautiful Parish of St. Mary’s—St. 
Mary’s, the pride of the Teche and the envy of 
the State. Here the traveler finds stretching be- 
fore him a bayou three hundred feet wide by 
eight or nine feet deep, and lined upon either 
side by a succession of magnificent sugar planta- 
tions. 


Bayou Teche has done in a small way what the 
Mississippi has on a much larger scale. Coming 
down from the high plains of Western Louisiana, 


it carried the sediment in a southeasterly direc- 
tion into the Gulf of Mexico, until it met the al- 
luvial deposits of the Mississippi. A few years 
ago the upper end of the bayou was leveed up, 
and the waters which fed it turned into a stream 
running north of it which was supposed to be 
more in need of water. This leaves the Teche 
with practically no current at all, and subject to 
the ebb and flow of the tide for the first sixty-five 
miles. It rises only three or four feet in the 
freshet, and overflows its banks only in some 
great flood like that of 1882. 

One of the chief charms of the Teche country is, 
it is all of such size and shape that it can be ap- 
preciated by the traveler. On the Mississippi 
the passengers on board boats can never get a good 
view of the country. If the river is low a great 
high bank and levee obstruct the view; if the 
river is high there is a guard patrolling the levee 
with a rifle on his shoulder, compelling the steam- 
boats to keep the middle of the stream. And 
even should the boat get near the bank the stran- 
ger would be terrified lest the levee should break 
and the boat fall down into the plantation. But 
on the Teche no great, ugly embankments lie be- 
tween the boats and the plantations. The land, 
which at its highest is only a few feet above tide 
water, ‘slopes gently down to the edge of the 
stream, as though it were laid out by a landscape 
gardener. Nor has the Teche any short, ragged 
bends like those of the swift-running bayous, but 
sweeps along in graceful curves with long stretches 
of river between, so straight as to tempt the 
stranger to think they were laid out by the hand 
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THE SnuADOW, 


of man. Grass covers the banks the year round ; 
and best of all, both banks are lined with magnif- 
icent live oaks, which are a sight to behold. 
Whether standing singly or in clusters, these oaks 
ure the first to impress the mind of the stranger, 
and linger longest when the scenes have faded 
from sight. They are as the ermine that borders 
the royal robe, the sun-tipped edging of the sum- 
mer cloud. The great planters have them all 
about their homes; the poorer people have a few, 
the negroes often having a hut with stick chim- 
ney beneath the spreading branches of a tree 
which would be the envy of a millionaire in a 
colder clime; and even the cattle rest 
in the shade of these noble trees a3 


BAYOU TECHE. 


with moss clinging to their shapeless forms, the 
oak is still magnificent. The moss which adorned 
the sturdy fellow in his strength as with ribbons 
and streamers, in his decay adorns him still, as if 
trying to hide from the world the wreck of time 
and storm. 

Time was, when ships were made of wood, that 
the United States Government in selling these 
lands reserved the right to cut the live oak for 
use in its shipyards. Many a noble oak has served 
his country by bearing her sons to victory on the 
sea. But like many other things which were 
once thouglit indispensable, the ribs of oak which 
inspired the poet have given place to ribs of steel, 
and the grand old tree is allowed to retire upon 
his laurels, spreading his toughs in mute bene- 
diction above the lovers who stray beneath, over 
the children who prattle in his shade, and the 
grandsires and grandams who sit by, smiling 
at the present and dreaming of the long ago. 
Yes, the live oaks are a noble work of nature 
wherever found ; but when seen on the banks of 
Bayou Teche, standing like giants guarding the 
way to the land of Acadia, they are simply ador- 
able. 

The sugar lands o« the Teche lie below New 
Iberia. Above that point the ground rises, and 
approaches somewhat the nature of the Texas 
plains. While not so rich as the soil of the lower 
lands these plains are fertile, making good cotton 
land and fine pasturage. It was in this country 
that most of the Acadians settled, making the old 
town of St. Martinsville their centre. Whether 
it was because the raising of sugar had not then 
attained such political importance as to receive 
the special protection of the government, or 
whether the simple-minded peasants, accustomed 
us they were to a land where uature seemed to be- 
grudge them all they wrung from her, feared the 





they chew their cuds and gaze stoic- 
ally at the passing boat. The live 
oak is magnificent alive or dead. In 
its prime it lifts its sturdy form aloft 
and spreads its evergreen branches so 
fur and wide that a small village 
might gather in its shade. From its 
boughs hang the great festoons of 
moss that wave weirdly in the passing 
breeze, as though the old oak were 
shaking his head at the brevity and 
uncertainty of the life of man. And 
when time has been fulfilled and tie 
storms have done their work, strip- 
ping the lifeless trunk limb by limb 
until only a few broken stumps remain 
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soii where vegetation grew so luxuriantly and 
passed it by as an evil-intending siren, the exiles 
moved on to the higher plains. Possibly it was 
their desire to hide themselves as far away as pos- 
sible from the meddlesome hand of Great Britain. 
Certain it is that they secured a home which they 
long kept to themselves, and from which they 
have never been compelled to move. Indeed, 
they have been too much to themselves; new 
blood and new ideas are needed to improve the 
enervated race. Both these are coming. Farmers 
from the North and West are settling among them, 
giving their attention to the raising of rice, which 
is sown broadcast like wheat and yields abun- 
dantly. In tle lower part of the Teche, or the 
sugar country, especially in the towns of Franklin 
and New Iberia, the French influence seems to 
be dying out. People of three-score and ten, who 
in their youth learned the French language as a 
necessity, now find little use for it. Thus is the 
influence of the market greater than that of the 
court. For centuries international negotiations 
have been conducted in French, but the sturdy 
persistent English and Yankee traders have car- 
ried their language where they took their wares, 
until to-day the courts themselves feel called 
upon to use the language of the market. 

The natural advantages of the Teche country 
are almost ideal. The improvements and meth- 
ods of operation, however, are not quite up to the 
limit of perfection. This is not due to the fault of 
the people, but rather to the fortunes of war and 
such accidents as are beyond the control of man. 
Prior to the war these planta- 
tions were in the highest state 
of cultivation then known, the 
buildings, residences and sugar- 
houses were the pride of the 
State. The Teche then boasted 
a society as cultured and ex- ag 
clusive as could anywhere be 
found. The rich owners of 
lands and slaves had their sum- 
mer houses on the islands that 
lie along the edge of the Gulf; 
they spent the winters in New 
Orleans, if not in Europe, and 
enjoyed, in fact, all the ease and 
comfort which great wealth 
brings. But the change came 
as in a night. The war took 
many a sun who was the pride 
of the family, and the emanci- 
pation reduced every planter’s 


capital from one-third to one-  , Bag Stal 


half its original proportions. 
When the war was over the 
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men tried to operate their places as best they 
conld by se¢ loans from the money lenders 
of the cities, succeeded ; the high rate of 
the profits, and the changed con- 
ditions seemed to stun and bewilder them. Grad- 


interest took 


ually one plantation after another has gone into 
the sheriff's is, until now there are very few 
that have not passed out of the families that held 
them before the war. From the close of the war 
the country has been going through this transition 
stage from the old to the new. The plantations 


passed through various hands until they found 
an owner who could work them with a profit. 
This has brought new men and new ideas to re- 
place the old, and these, with the natural advan- 
tages and opportunities, should in a few years 
evolve a state which will surpass anything in the 
agricultural line to be found elsewhere. 

Typical of the best places on the bayou is Oak 
Lawn. ‘This place, situated some seven miles 
above Franklin, was settled in 1790, being then 
of about 400 acres in extent. Passing through 
various hands, the place eame finally into the pos- 
session of Judge Porter, who greatly enlarged the 
plantation and made extensive improvements of 
all kinds. In Judge Porter’s time the place was 
widely known for its regal hospitality, its large 
house with immense porticoes of classic design, 
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and its magnificent lawn shaded by live oaks and 
ornamented with statuary. Here Henry Clay 
was entertained in the good old days before the 
railroads made short cuts through the country and 
robbed travel of its charm. At that time the 
place had about 350 slaves. Oak Lawn now be- 
longs to Colonel Rivers, proprietor of the famous 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, who has added 
one place after another, until the plantation em- 
braces 10,000 acres. The statuary which once 
adorned the grounds has been removed, but the 
moss-covered live oaks are more magnificent than 
ever. The house stands as it did sixty years ago, 
and in one of the rooms is still preserved the 
same old mahogany bedstead upon which the 
great Harry slept—a bedstead whose posts alone 
would furnish enough material for a whole set of 
modern furniture. Altogether it is a magnificent 
estate, one in which the owner is literally mon- 
arch of all he surveys for some miles about. The 
view across the lawn, through the live oaks, to the 
beautiful bayou beyond, is one to inspire a painter 
and fire the heart of the minstrel. 

It may be of interest to the economist to know 
that Colonel Rivers now makes, with the aid of 
fertilizers, improved machinery and free labor, 
four hogsheads of sugar per acre upon land which 
vielded with slave labor but one and a half hogs- 
heads. 

Besides the sugar raising, there are large lumber 
interests on the Teche. There are some mills at 
Franklin and a few scattered along the river, but 
most of the business is at New Iberia. Frank- 
lin represents the old, New Iberia the new. The 
one is made up largely of the families who were 
impoverished by the war ; the other is the result 
of the enterprises awakened since the war. A few 
miles south of New Iberia is the famous Avery’s 
Island which attained such importance during 
the war. This island is nothing but a solid block 
of salt, almost chemically pure, and during the 
blockade of Southern ports it was the only source 
of salt supply for the Confederacy. ‘To-day the 
island is one of the richest salt miues in the world, 


and rivals in extent and beauty those of Europe. 
The Southern Pacific Road parallels the Teche as 
far as New Iberia, so that freights can go by 
boat or by rail. If the boats could come into the 
bayou by the way of Plaquemine they could af- 
ford to cut the rates considerably more than they 
now do. Both the Southern Pacific and the Mor- 
gan lines are interested in keeping the boats out, 
and as they are rich and well organized, while the 
boatmen are neither, it is very likely that they 
will prevent the putting of locks at Plaquemine. 
Another source of trouble to the steamboats is the 
lack of water in the bayou and the sunken logs in 
the bottom. The dam at the head of the bayou 
shuts off nearly all of the supply which would nat- 
urally come down that way; and the carelessness of 
the raftsmen accounts for the logs. If the govern- 
ment were to devote more of its attention to com- 
mercial water ways and less to political creeks it 
would produce better results. 

As all the tillable land lies in two narrow strips 
along each side of the bayou, most of the planta- 
tions extend across the stream, and are connected 
by small white bridges constructed of piling, with 
pontoon draws to admit of the passage of tle 
steamers. The quiet stream stretching away like 
a silvery thread, bending in long, graceful curves 
between the grass-covered banks, the live oaks 
upon either side, and the little wooden bridges, 
all tend to make one think of a pleasure park 
rather than a place where commerce and industry 
hold sway. And as the boat bears the stranger 
from the scene of simple beauty his thoughts in- 
voluntarily go back to the time when the outcast 
Acadian voyagers first beheld this fairyland. Still 
stand the bearded live oaks that welcomed tl:e 
wandering exiles from bleak Nova Scotia; and 
from the waving grass and perfumed fields coms 
the same soft breeze that whispered to the sleep- 
ing Evangeline, ‘‘ Gabriel is near.” The kildeer 
pipes his melancholy note beside the beautiful 
bayou, while the mocking bird pours out melody 
in mad profusion. It is the ideal of the poet, the 
land of ever-plaisance—Acadia. 
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LITTLE SWEETHEART NAN. 


Last, all ye merry Brownies 
That frolic in the glen! 
A flower hath strayed 
And turned a maid 
To witch the hearts of men. 
Say, missed ye not a wild rose wet 
With dew when morn began? 
Perchance she was a violet, 
My little sweetheart Nan. 


Searce sixteen shine her summers, 
Her life is like a song. 
: Above her head 
Hang roses red, 
And birds with carols throng. 
And when her lovers fondly sue 
With all the art they can, 
She laughs and breaks their hearts in two— 
My little sweetheart Nan. 


*Tis shocking how sly Cupid 
Works mischief with her glance ; 
The saucy boy, 
Tis e’er his joy 
In softest beams to dance. 
He could not choose a sweeter nook 
His cruel plots to plan, 
Than in the soul-bewitching look 
Of little sweetheart Nan. 


To Miss N. S. McE—. 


By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


I shudder at the havoc 
Her smiles had wrought of old, 
When chargers dashed 
And lances crashed, 
And knights in armor rolled. 
No minstrel lips had then been mute, 
Each trouvére, to a man, 
With throbbing heart had swept his lute 
In praise of sweetheart Nan. 


I long to be the rosebud 
She culls with tender care. 
I envy, too, 
The knot of blue 
That nestles in her hair. 

To see that winsome ribbon wave 
Had charmed e’en Caliban ; 
Miranda would have lost her slave 

ro little sweetheart Nan. 


Alas! my locks are frosty, 
I'm neither rich nor wise, 
And beauty’s foe, 
The spiteful crow, 
Now promenades my eyes. 
A fig for that! Bid sorrow flee. 
She lets me hold her fan! 
And oh, what smiles she gives to me— 
My little sweetheart Nan! 


I know my chance is ghostly ; 
Some younger man, I know, 
Will lead my sweet 
With trembling feet 
Where orange blossoms blow. 
Yet in her heart one tiny spot 
Be mine where none may scan ; 
Your fond old beau, forget him not, 
My little sweetheart Nan. 





I pray that thy wonderful spirit, Albine, 

. Like the lotus that blooms by the Nile, 

Might pass in thy sleep from its temporal screen 
That debars it from heaven’s sweet smile! 


Divine is the amorous song of the night, 
The ibis plaints sadly and low, 

Where willow boughs bend with supernal delight 
To the waters where silver stars glow! 
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AN EGYPTIAN 


By LoLiie BELLE WYLIE. 


LOVE SONG. 


The sweet dews of twilight are falling, Albine, 
They are fragrant as wine in a rose, 

And I, with a heart full of love for my queen, 
Am guarding thy sinless repose! 


Sleep! sleep in thy ivory couch while the moon 
Has her face veiled in envy and shame! 

And all the bright planets have sunk in a swoon 
As I worship while breathing thy name! 
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“SHE GAVE ONE LOOK AT IT, AND THEN FELL BACK, FAINTING,” 


A RACE WITH 


By FRANCIS 


It promised to be a beautiful September even- 
ing, cool and bright; already the moon was ris- 
ing above the wooded hills and silvering the 
waters of the little Adirondack lake. Madge, as 
she stood on the broad piazza surrounding the 
cottage, and looked out over the forest, thought 
it just the evening for a ride on horseback. She 
called to Rufe, the guide and man of all work, 
who was sitting on the back porch, smoking his 
after-supper pipe. 

““Oh, Rafe, I want Alva saddled ! 
for a ride up the mountain road.” 

Vol. XXXVIII., No. 3—22, 


I’m going 


THE ‘“ REGULATORS.” 


S. PALMER, 


> 


Though Rufe may have had doubts as to its 
being quite proper for a girl of eighteen to take 
solitary moonlight rides, he did not delay doing 
what his independent young mistress had or- 
dered ; and in a few minutes the bay mare, each 
slender limb quivering, and as eager as the girl 
for a dash through the woods, was in readiness. 
Madge, now clad in her riding habit, sprang to 
the saddle. 

For some time after leaving the cottage Alva, 
the mare, galloped on with that light, springy 
motion which every rider knows how to prize ; 
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then she was made to walk while Madge turned 
on the saddle to look about her. The road wound 
up the side of a mountain, and to the right, over 
the tree tops, she gota glimpse of the lake; on 
the other side, to the north, stretched the plains 
of Canada, and across them, even in the moon- 
light, she thought she could make out the glitter- 
ing line which marked the course of the broad St. 
Lawrence River. 

The girl drew in long, deep breaths of the 
mountain air, and was enjoying every moment 
of her ride. Mounted on the fleet mare, she felt 
no fear of man or beast. She decided to have one 
more gallop before turning toward home, and, 
loosening the rein, she let Alva leap forward. 
Suddenly the mare bounded, snorting, to one 
side, with a spring which would have unseated 
even a better rider than Madge. The girl was 
thrown, and fell upon some low bushes by the 
roadside ; in the meanwhile Alva, neighing with 
fright, went galloping up the road. 

Fortunately the bushes had broken her fall, 
and Madge was unhurt; but it was not pleasant 
to think how far she must go to catch the panic- 
stricken horse. As she sat there, among the weeds 
at the side of the road, she heard a large animal 
go crashing off through the bushes; this must 
have been the creature that had frightened the 
mare. 

Madge struggled out of the bushes and began 
walking up the road in the direction the runaway 
had taken. Soon she saw a horse coming toward 
her. It was Alva, and on the mare’s back rode a 
young man. 

‘*Thank you so much for stopping my horse,” 
suid Madge. ‘‘She got frightened and threw 
me.” 

‘Never mind thanking me,” he replied, qui- 
etly, and Madge saw that his pale face was very 
serious. ‘* The truth is, I’ve got to ask you to 
give me a ride on this mare—a long ride. [’m 
not exactly a horse thief, but this mare must take 
me to Canada to-night: I suppose you prefer go- 
ing, too. Will you let me help you on? I'll ride 
behind.” 

Madge stood still and stared while he jumped 
off ; yet she did not hesitate very long. Evidently 
he was in no mood for trifling, though there was 
nothing really threatening in his manner. LIlav- 
ing helped her to the saddle, he leaped upon the 
mare’s back behind her. She recovered herself 
sufficiently to protest. ‘ You ought not to make 
me go! My family will be very anxious, for it’ll 
take a long time to go to Canada and back. The 
line is about fifteen miles away.” 

‘«¢ Perhaps I ought to explain a little,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘‘ This morning I had notice that 
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I must cross the border before sunset ; if taken in 
Franklin County it would be a very serious thing 
for me, and I was warned that Canada was the 
safest place. I won’t go into my reasons; but, at 
any rate, I thought it best to obey. I drove part 
way to the line; then, as there seemed plenty of 
time and I’m fond of tramping, I sent back my 
horse, intending to walk the remaining distance. 
Ilowever, as I don’t know the northern part of 
the county, I got lost in the woods, and here I 
am, still fifteen miles away, and tired out. I 
wouldn’t trouble you if I had any other way of 
reaching the border before daylight to-morrow. 
Giving me this ride puts you in no danger, even 
if I should be caught. Some day I’ll try to ex- 
plain it all.” 

At first Madge was indignant at the cool way 
he had taken possession of her horse, and her 
black eyes had snapped angrily. But somehow 
her independence, on which she prided herself, 
was overawed in the presence of this quiet man. 


She let Alva start off, without making the sharp 


reply she had intended to make. 

Moreover, there was something about him 
which inspired her with confidence—which made 
her sure that he would act in good faith. She 
grew strangely submissive, and was only wonder- 
ing if there would be time to go to the Canada 
line and get home again before the moon went 
down, when she heard a shout. A man stepped 
into the middle of the road a few yards in frond 
of them. 

“Stop,” he commanded, “or I’ll shoot !” 

Madge underwent the unpleasant experience of 
seeing a rifle barrel leveled at her, and she lost 
no time in checking Alva. The man in the road 
came close to them; but he did not lower his 
weapon. 

‘My old friend Davis!” exclaimed Madge’s 
companion. ‘ You one of them !” 

«“Yes, I am; and I’m sorry to see you, for I 
suppose it’s my business to take you to headquar- 
ters.” He thought a moment, and then asked: 
“Are you on your way to Canada, to leave here 
for good ?” 

The man on the horse nodded assent. 

‘Well, see here,” said the other, “‘ that’s all I 
want. I’m not one of those that care to see you 
punished; only don’t come back. The people 
don’t take any-stock in you. Look out for your- 
self to-night ; we heard you were in no hurry to 
obey the committee’s orders, and the boys are all 
out looking for you. Go on.” 

IIe lowered his rifle and permitted them to 
pass. Madge was beginning to feel a dread of 
the mysterious person behind her, bat he did not 
try to explain. 
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For half an hour they galloped on in silence, 
and now were not more than three miles from 
the border. Ahead of them was a ‘ four-cor- 
ners,” made by another road crossing the one 
they were on. As they reached the point where 
the roads met six or eight men on horseback gal- 
loped out from the crossroad and called to them 
to stop. Madge drew up the rein to obey; but 
the troop of fast-moving horses had excited Alva, 
and it hardly needed a quick blow from the man 
astride on her back to make the mare spring for- 
ward and dash on like a race horse. 

There was a shouting and a confusion of tram- 
pling feet. But the pursuers, though they had 
fresher horses, were chasing a Kentucky thor- 
oughbred. Stretching out her long neck, the 
bay mare seemed to fly over the ground, gaining 
at every leap. 

As they shot forward, Madge, startled yet in- 
Spired by this burst of speed, bent over Alva’s 

eck as jockeys do inarace. Thinking they were 
past all danger of being overtaken, she was just 
putting out her hand to pat the good horse, when 
there sounded the spiteful reports of pistols, and 
she heard the whiz of bullets. 

‘The stupid rascals !’ muttered her compan- 
ion. ‘“‘I’d have given myself up if I’d supposed 
they’d shoot.” Then he spoke to the girl: 
“Don’t mind it; they’re only firing in the air to 
frighten us.” 

In ten minutes the noise of galloping horses 
had ceased ; Alva flew over the road, victorious. 

Madge sat up straight in the saddle and took a 
long breath ; those bullets, whistling through the 
air, had badly frightened her. Yet she felt some- 
thing of the joy of victory which made the mare 
snort and put back her ears. As Madge stroked 
the glossy neck she felt that her hand was moist ; 
a little stream was trickling down the wrist. She 
gave one look at it, and then fell back, fainting. 
One of their pursuers had not fired into the air. 

+ x * * * * 

When Madge regained consciousness she was 
lying on the sofa in the sitting room of a farm- 
house. A kind-looking woman was bandaging 
the injured arm. 

‘«Tt’s just the least bit of a scratch, my dear,” 
she assured the girl, ‘so don’t worry about it. 
The young man who brought you here,” con- 
tinued the woman, ‘‘tied the horse in the barn, 
and when he saw you weren’t badly hurt he went 
off. Ie said you’d understand why he went and 
left you here. You two weren’t running away to 
Canada, were you, to get married? Ile seemed 
awful tender of you and sorry to go. Ile seemed 
a very nice fellow; and I don’t blame you if you 
were running away with him,” she added, as the 


girl’s face flusl 
off and left y 
Madge told much of her meeting with the 
stranger as she thought necessary. That night, 
as she lay awake in the guest room of the farm- 
house, she laughed to ] 
suspicions. Yet 
strong interes 
could he be ? 
Ile did not 1 
to Canada 
was still wond 
In the mor 


“But I don’t see why he went 


) herself at the good woman’s 
he could not help feeling a 
her late companion. Who 
ould she ever see him again ? 
‘riminal, aud yet his hurrying 
suspicious. In her dreams she 
g about him. 


or 


ing she rode home to the cottage— 


a ride of twelve miles, FEver since midnight a 
party of men under Rufe’s direction had been 


hunting for her. 
Iler father heard her story. 
- Probab]; 5 

desperate on 

and the m 


» desperate criminal—the most 

e often the most gentlemanly ; 
ho met you may be members of 
ty, who are bound to punish 
is no legal proof against him. 

is to say nothing about your ad- 
venture. But I hope it has cured you of fond- 
ness for moonlight rides !” 
A few weeks 


to her city h 


some secret § 
him, though 
The safer way 


later, when Madge had returned 

here was sent to her a copy of 
a Franklin County newspaper, and this para- 
graph was marked : 


‘*The person who set the many fires that have troubled 
the villages in this region has been discovered. These were 
the crimes of which Mr. James Blakely—the young artist 
who has spent the past year revisiting his father’s old farm 
rt of the county—was so strongly sus- 
pected. Legal proof was lacking; but a number of citi- 
zens, calling ther lves ‘ Regulators,’ believed him guilty, 
and ordered him to leave the county. A few weeks ago, 
learning that he was again here, they threatened to catch 
him and make him repent disregarding their orders. It is 
rumored that moonlight night they actually fired at 
ing”’toward Canada. The confession of 
the real criminal shows that Mr. Blakely was completely 
innocent. 


in the southern 


him as he was 


‘“*The community owes him an apology. It is to be 
hoped that this will put an end to all the so-called ‘ Regu- 


” 


lators. : 

In the same mail came a note to Miss Madge 
Bradley : 

‘*T have learned your name and address, and take the 
liberty of sending you a newspaper. The paper may ex- 
plain my reasons for asking a ride to Canada; but I feel 
that nothing « juite 
bullets. May I iy 
way I can, and to beg 


excuse me for exposing you to those 
1 person to excuse myself in the best 
forgiveness for all my rudeness on 
that moonlight evening? Yours, with much remorse, 
‘James BLAKELY.” 


And Madge wrote to the address he gave, and 
told him he might come. 
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THE PRAIRIES. 


By CHARLES MOREAU ITARGER, 


Tir West is quick to seize the sports as well as 
the inventions and refinements of the Kast. ‘T'rol- 
ley cars and cable lines traversed wide reaches of 
‘‘additions” to prairie towns before they were in- 
troduced to Broadway. It is not uneommon for 
a settler’s family to buy an organ before changing 
their residence from a dugout or sod house to h 
cabin. The luxuries of civilization are secured 
before all the necessities are attained, simply be- 
cause the average dweller on the plains has had 
luxuries some time back in that vast region filled 
with so much that is cherished and so many hal- 
lowed memories for the frontiersman—the East. 

To this feeling, as well as to the opportunity 
and advantage given by stretching leagues of 
level sod, unmarred by fence, ravine or shrub, is 
due the modern interest among Western eports- 
men in coursing. 

Coursing is a very old amusement. It is fully 
described by Arrian, 150 A.p., and there is little 
doubt but that it was practiced by the Egyptians 
ten centuries earlier. Several Greek and Latin 
authors refer to it, and describe it much as it ia 


enjoyed to-day ; and the fact that the dogs ran by 
sight, instead of smell, is mentioned frequently in 
accounts of contests. 

During the Middle Ages very little attention 
was paid to it, but a coursing club was organized 
by Lord Oxford in 1776. Since then its popular- 
ity has rapidly increased throughout Europe, and 
has spread to this side of the Atlantic. The dif- 
ficulty of procuring a sufficiency of hares has 
limited the field trials in England and the East- 
ern States, while there has been a constantly di- 
minishing supply of eligible coursing grounds. 

A complete code of rules obtains under the 
sanction of the national association, and six gen- 
eral points are considered by the judges in mak- 
ing up their verdict: Speed; the go-by, or one 
dog passing another; the turn, when a rabbit 
turns more than a right angle ; the wrench, when 
the turn is less than a right angls ; the kill, the 
attempt to kill, but unsuccessful. The detailed 
rules are quite lengthy, and specify many minor 
points in scoring. 

The sport has always received favor among the 
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aristocratic classes, and is to an extent of royal 
parentage. Still, the small expense compared 
with horse racing at which it can be indulged in 
has brought around its standard as its devotees 
many from the middle walks of life. 

Coursing upon the prairies is but half a dozen 
years old, and only during the past three seasons 
has there been any decidedly general recognition 
of it. Time has been required to make those who 
should be interested in it see its good points. 

The season begins September 1st, and lasts un- 
til winter. The American Coursing Club, includ- 
ing among its members men prominent in busi- 
ness and social circles in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and other Eastern cities, with 
guests at its annual meets from across the Atlan- 
tic, has located all its field trials upon the prairies, 
and its annual meeting in the Arkansas Valley, in 
Southern Kansas, is the most important sporting 
event of each year in the Sunflower State. 

A coursing meeting upon the plains presente 
many interesting and unique features. It is held 
in the early fall, just as the fine, hairlike prairie 
grass has turned from green to grayish brown, 
The location of the American .Coursing Club’s 
trials is in what are known as the Cheyenne bot- 
toms, a few miles from Great Bend. Some time 
this piece of prairie was a lake bottom. The 
bluffs of the shore line can be discerned in the 
distance, but for a space of three by fifteen miles 
there is scarcely the indentation of a footprint. 
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AT A FIELD TRIAL, 


It is like the bottom of a giant platter, 
and covered as it is with a firm, smooth 
sod makes an ideal racing ground. 
While the grass is high enough to hide 
the game, there are no fences or copses 
to impede the view or bewilder dog or 
lider. ‘The referees have an unlimited 
range for their telescopes, and the true metal of 
pursuers and pursued is tested thoroughly and 
fairly. 

That the people enjoy and appreciate the sport 
is proved by the crowds that attend from all the 
neighboring counties. Sportsmen, of course, are 
there from cities as far away as the Atlantic coast, 
and it isnot uncommon to find English titles at- 
tached to the names of visitors, for the owners of 
mines and ranches in the Northwest enjoy a side 
trip to show what their greyhounds can do on a 
prairie field trial. 


The picture presented at the trials is unique, 





THE WINNER. 
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Stretched in a long line, reaching for a mile or 
more across the bottoms, are the visitors and 
the spectators. They are in carriages, on horse- 
back and on carts, while here and there the 
poke-bonnetlike top of a white-sheeted ‘ prairie 
schooner” is seen among the array. 

Held by fancy leashes are the greyhounds, slen- 
der, graceful creatures, almost wasplike in their 
long, lithe forms. By twos they are fastened, 
paired off by lot for the trials which are soon to 
be run for high stakes or expensive medals offered 
by the association. Many of the dogs are of 
royal lineage, as canine family trees go. Their 
descent can be traced back to the noble dog fam- 
ilies of Europe—principally England—and their 
pedigrees certified to beyond question. They are 
cared for better than most people, and travel in 
all the luxury enjoyed by a 2:14 trotter. Indeed, 
few horses are valued higher or win more money 
for their owners than the best of these grey- 
hounds. With their beautifully sleek coats, their 
intelligent eyes and proud, aristocratic carriage, 
they are worthy of admiration. The greyhound 
has figured in poetry and prose, from Scott, who 
landed his faithful Maida, down to the present ; 
and the handsome animals deserve all their praise. 

The judges and owners of the contestants are 
mounted on fleet Western ponies, and are prepared 
to follow as close as may be behind the racers. 
Field glasses will enable them to keep an accurate 
watch on the proceedings. 

Second only to the hounds in the estimation of 
the long line of spectators are the yet invisible 
beings which are to furnish the great reason for 
the meeting—the jack rabbits. For months am- 
bitious boys have brought in rabbits of all sizes 
and conditions and states of fright. 

These have been turned loose upon the Cheyenne 
bottoms until the grass, which spreads away so 
delicately brown, shelters hundreds of the litthe 
creatures. As they lie at rest, their grayish-brown 
coats blending with the hue of the buffalo grass, 
their limbs tucked under their bodies, the long, 
darkly veined ears lying along the back, almost 
from the lazily blinking eyes to the stump of a 
tail, one would scarcely think the jack rabbit capa- 
ble of great speed. They are cunning, too, and 
will, if they think themselves undiscovered, let 
the hunter stumble over them before moving; 
and many a one has waited until it was too late. 
Once started, however, and thoroughly frightened, 
as they are sure to be at a field trial, there is fun 
ahead before the race ends. 

They are odd creatures, long, slender and mus- 
cular—the equals of the hounds, according to 
their size. Their ears reach half the length of 
their bodies, and when raised to their full height 
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give an impression of weirdness. Their hind legs 
are twice the length of the fore, giving a kan- 
garoo effect. With these, while running, they 
make quick jumps which propel their bodies for. 
ward and upward like an immense ‘ hippity- 
hop.” Their speed is something marvelous. No 
prairie animals except the antelope and coyote 
ean exceed it. The dog which has coped with 
only the common, or cotton tail, rabbit is glori- 
ously deceived. The faster he runs the more the 
rabbit gains on him, apparently, and unless he is 
a thoroughbred like the hounds at the coursing 
meeting he is sure soon to find himself alone in 
the midst of the prairie, wondering whence the 
game has fled. 

At the trials the dogs are matched two and two 
and leashed together. In the hands of an assist- 
ant, or ‘‘slipper,” they are led forward, evidently 
fully understanding what is wanted of them. 
The line of vehicles and spectators at the word 
advances slowly. It is not long before somewhere 
along the front springs a rabbit from the grass 
where he has been concealed. 

Like a flash the leash is dropped and the dogs 
are off, with the judges clattering along behind to 
follow the points made. At first the jack, think- 
ing he has ordinary curs behind him, skips lazily 
along, his head half turned, as if to say: ‘‘ Come 
on! I’d as soon have some fun this morning as 
not.” 


As he looks he sees that there is something un: 


usual about these dogs. They cover a great deal 
of ground ataleap. The smile fades from his 
features and he stops looking over his shoulder : 
but, fixing his eyes steadily on the farthest point 
of the blushing horizon, he attempts with all the 
strength of his lithe body to get there as soon as 
possible. With a straight run nothing is pret 
tier. The hare bounding in advance, followed by 
the sleek, struggling hounds, and the eager horse- 
men, fast falling behind, make a picture that must 
excite the interest of every sportsman. 

But the race is not long straight. Tired Bunny, 
realizing that the wide-open mouths of the dogs, 
which to him seem to fill all the rear horizon, are 
drawing nearer, seeks to escape by turning, 
which, later, will become a quick doubling and 
dodging. 

With these pursuers this ruse will not suc 
ceed. The eager followers are racing on, deter 
mined and fierce for the capture. As the hare 
turns the course of the dogs is closely watched. 
All along the track they have been scrutinized by 
the judges for ‘‘ points” to be included in the 
schedule at the end of the contest. Now, if one 
dog follows the rabbit’s trail as if by smell only 
while the other cuts across the are of the circle 
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being described and so gains on his competitor, 
this is noted to the discredit of the former. 

The end is approaching. Bunny realizes it and 
pitifully peers this way and that with his great 
gray eyes, as if hoping that some loophole of es- 
cape might be providentially opened to him. But 
none appears, and with a quick snap and toss the 
nearer greyhound sends the little racer high into 
air, tumbling over and over as he goes. A mo- 
ment later the dead body lies upon the grass and 
the winner is being petted by the judges, who 
pronounce it a ‘ fair catch.” 

The race may have been only a couple of hun- 
dred yards or it may have been a mile and a half, 
according to the skill of the jack in evading his 
pursuers and the excellence of the dogs. The 
value of the hounds depends as much upon their 
quickness to take the trail and seize every possi- 
ble advantage within the coursing rules as upon 
actual rapidity of their running. Dogs come to 
the annual meet which have won first prizes for 
several years in succession, and rightly enough 
their owners are very proud of them. 

The winners in each contest are kept by them- 
selves until all entries have had a trial, when they 
are matched against each other. The winners in 
this contest run again with each other, until but 
two dogs remain. When, as is often the case, 


these are closely matched and the prize is a large 
one the interest grows intense and the crowd of 
spectators cannot cheer the final winner enough. 
He is for a time a canine king. 
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The success of the coursing meetings in the 
Arkansas Valley have inspired other lovers of 
good sport to arrange for meets. The Cowley 
County (Kan.) Coursing Club has a good ground, 
and promises an interesting session during the 
coming fall. At Goodland, in the northwestern 
portion of the State, where the level prairie 
reaches for miles on uncounted miles without a 
dip or depression, is to be held another coursing 
meeting. ‘The dogs to run at this contest are all 
from Indiana and Illinois. Nebraska has also 
organized coursing clubs, and there seems to be a 
disposition to increase the interest in this enjoya- 


ble kind of ra 


Coursing 


in the West oan never, perhaps, be- 
come what it has been in Britain, or even in the 
Eastern States, before settlement of every possible 
acre drove out the lovers of greyhound and horse. 
The people of the West have neither money nor 
leisure for the indulgence in amusement that 
their wealthier cousins have been blessed with, 
and by the they are able to reach the re. 
quired financial condition there will be in the 
West, as in the East, too little open space for 
successful racing. Then the coursing meetings 
will be driven to the Southwest and the thorough- 

\l take their rapid course over the 


‘ 
} 


ime 


bred dogs will 
plains of New Mexico and Arizona. 

It would better for Western lovers of sport 
if they would pay more attention to this enticing 
method of attaining it, for it takes the place toa 
very great extent of the pleasure which is rapidly 
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becoming obsolete—hunting. There is to-day no 
such game on the prairies as existed one or two 
decades ago. ‘The buffalo has become a reminis- 


cence, the wild horse seldom comes north of No 


Man’s Land, the prairie chicken and duck each 
year become less pienty. The ‘man with the 
plow ” is conquering the habitations of game, and 
with the opening of the remaining lands of the 
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Indian Territory the hunter will find little to at- 
tract him except in small local territories east of 
the Rocky Mountain foothills. 

For this reason, as well as because of its in- 
trinsic pleasure, coursing is likely to become one 
of the West’s favorite pleasures, and a steadily in- 
creasing interest in its attractions may be ex- 
pected from dwellers on prairies. 
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THE HA-TA MEN (CITY GATE) 


THE CITY OF 


PEKING, 


By Cuaktes Densy, Jr. 


A LONG, black line of sombre wall, a splendid 
tower rising high above it, a narrow dark entrance 
approached by a rugged road of clumsy slabs of 
stone, a jostling of carts and horses and long 
strings of tawny camels ; above, a sky of faultless 
blue, that perfect sky of Northern China; in the 
distance, towers and minarets, and far beyond, 
the purple of the Western Hills—that was my first 
and most enduring impression of Peking. Once 
within the city, the broad, dusty streets, lined 
with low shops and houses, the crowds of brown- 
faced, slovenly clad humanity, the snarling dogs, 
the filth and horrible smells, belied the grandeur 
of the city from without. 

At first approach Peking is striking in the ex- 
treme. The traveler's journey of one hundred 


and twenty miles from Tientsin, through endless 
wheat fields continuing almost to the city gates, 
has not prepared him for the vision of this truly 
noble capital. There are none of the suburban 
features characteristic of great cities in the West, 
no vast outskirts, no handsome houses and gar- 
dens lining the highways of the environs. The 
great city wall rises from the plain like the ram- 
part of a fort ; Within is the city, without is the 
country, no gradual merging of the one into the 
other. 

Peking, in fact, is like a fort in many respects, 
or rather like a huge market town in an open 
plain and surrounded by protecting walls. Many 
centuries before it became a capital the spot on 
which it stands was the site of a populous city. 
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This city stood, as it were, on debatable ground, 
a sort of an outpost of Chinese power subject to 
the inroad of barbarian invasion from the north 
and to recapture by the powerful nations at the 
south. This precarious position, washed by the 
flood of contending arms, accounts for the many 
changes in the city’s name and in its status, now 
a capital, now a market town, and then again a 
military post. 

Three thousand and thirteen years ago, under 
the name of Chi, it was the capital of a fief given 
to a lineal descendant of the Emperor Hwang-ti. 
Four centuries later Chi appears in Chinese his- 
tory as the capital of the independent kingdom of 
Yen. In the year 221 B.c. the Emperor Shih 
Hwang-ti, the greatest of all China’s emperors, 
che who welded the independent principalities of 
China into a united kingdom and built the Great 
Wall to protect its northern boundary, overcame 
Yen and destroyed its capital. Six hundred 
years later Chi is again the capital of a Tartar 
kingdom. After many further vicissitudes and 
changes, during which it was, under various 
names, the seat of a military governor of the 
Tang Dynasty, the capital of the kingdom of 
Liao, a prefectural city of the Sung and a capital 
of the Chin Tartars, it became, in 1264, the seat 
of government of the great, conqueror Kublai 


Khan, and one of the most noted capitals of the 
world. 

It was under this monarch that Peking, under 
its Mongol name of Khanbaligh—‘‘ the City of 
the Khan ”— first became known to Europe, 
through the visit of the celebrated Venetian, 


Marco Polo. From this time on, with one short 
interruption, Peking has continued the capital of 
China. The name Peking is from the Chinese 
Pei-ching, or “ Northern Capital.” This name 
was in vogue during the fifteenth century, when 
the Jesuit missionaries first arrived in China. 
Adopted in their geographical writings, 1t is now 
definitely established, though Peking is more 
usually spoken of to-day by the Chinese as Ching- 
cheng, or Ching-tu—the Capital. 

Peking is composed of two distinct cities, known 
as the Tartar and the Chinese cities, or more usu- 
ally the “inner” and the “ outer” cities. These 
two cities are so built one against the other that 
the southern wall of the Tartar city forms the 
northern wall of the Chinese. When Kublai, in 
the thirteenth century, took possession of the an- 
cient Yenking he was_informed by his astrologers 
that this city would prove rebellious and raise 
disorders against his authority. He accordingly 
erected another city adjoining it on the north, 
into which he moved most of the people. As it 
was not large enough for them all, however, they 
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settled around the southern wall. When the 
Ming Dynasty came to the throne this suburb was 
very large, and in the year 1554 was surrounded 
by a wall somewhat smaller than the old wall of 
Khanbaligh. Hence the somewhat curious spec- 
tacle of two walled cities so close to one another 
as to form but one in reality. 

Marco Polo’s-description of the city walls and 
streets, though written 600 years ago, would do 
very well for to-day. He says: ‘‘ There are twelve 
gates, and over each gate there is a great and 
handsome palace, so that there are on each side 
of the square three gates and five palaces: for (I 
ought to mention) there is at each angle also a 
great and handsome palace. In those palaces are 
vast halls, in which are kept the arms of the city 
garrison. The streets are so straight and wide 
that you can see right along them from end to 
end and from one gate to the other. And up and 
down the city there are beautiful palaces and 
many great and fine hostelries and fine houses in 
great numbers.” 

The beauties of these “palaces” and “ fine 
houses in great numbers” are not so striking to 
the modern tourist as to the Venetian wanderer 
of 600 years ago. The “palaces” over the city 
gates still remain, and are striking and majestic 
edifices ; but Peking’s claim to distinction could 
scarcely be founded on her architecture. The 
city is laid out with great regularity square with 
the points of the compass, an oblong, the great- 
est length being north and south. The main 
highways, as well as smaller streets and alleys, run 
east and west and north and south, crossing one 
another at right angles. Broad streets lead from 
the gates on one side straight across the city out 
through the gates on the other. The whole plan 
reveals the dictates of a conqueror, of a man 
whose word was law. It is evident that the com- 
mands of the Great Khan superseded the chance, 
the slow growth of centuries, which determine the 
topography of other capitals. In one respect, how- 
ever, his successors frustrated his design. When 
the Ming emperors had overthrown the decaying 
Mongol dynasty they found the northern end of 
Peking deserted, and built a new wall across the 
city, reducing its dimensions one-third in length. 

Inside the city of Peking, having its walls par- 
allel with the outer walls, lies the ‘imperial 
city” or ‘‘hwang cheng,” the residence of the 
immediate followers of the Emperor. This 
‘“‘*hwang cheng” incloses another walled inclos- 
ure, the “‘ prohibited city,” the home of the Em- 
peror, his wives, his concubines, his countless 
eunuchs. Within its inclosure are many splen- 
did palaces whose curving eaves imitate the tents 
of his Tartar ancestry, whose roofs of glittering 
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tiles reflect the sun, making them visible miles 
away, and proclaiming the residence of the ‘‘ Son 
of Heaven.” Yellow is the imperial color, ex- 
clusively reserved for the Emperor in his gar- 
ments of yellow silk, his chair covered with yel- 
low satin, his roofs of yellow tiles, and even in 
the yellow earth with which are covered the roads 
his majesty travels on the rare occasions when he 
goes beyond his city. Inside this ‘‘ prohibited 
city” are the halls where the Emperor receives 
his ministers of state and gives banquets to fenda- 
tory princes. Besides, it contains extensive and 
beautiful pleasure grounds, with artificial lakes 
and mountains, the highest development of the 
Chinese art of landscape making, fantastic and 
picturesque. 

The street sights of Peking are extremely novel 
and interesting. They are thronged in the busier 
thoroughfares with a motley crowd of passers-by 
difficult to equal elsewhere. There are Chinese, 
Manchus, Coreans, Mongols on stalwart camels, 
Mohammedans from Central Asia, and many 
other types of Asiatic humanity. Wedding pro- 
cessions, with the bride borne in a closed red 
chair, preceded by a long procession of barbarous 
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BEGGARS. 

music and waving banners, file by, encountering 
frequently a ral cortége, the dead carried in 
a gigantic coffin covered with gaudy embroid- 
eries, escorted also by musicians whose notes are, 
presumably, suited to the occasion, but do not 


seem to differ in kind from those of the gayer 
rival. : 

The motley crowds of naked, ragged, sore and 
filthy beggars are one of the most picturesque, if 
least pleasant, sights of Peking. The Peking beg- 
gar is a philosopher ; whether smitten by disease 
and scarcely able to drag his* loathsome body 
along the roadside, or young and fat and healthy, 
running beside some cart or pedestrian lustily 
asking alms, he seems in either ease to be acting 
from conviction, to be a beggar because that is 
his vocation, and to have no intention of being 





anything else. 

One of the most curious features of Peking beg- 
gar life is the organization of this vast army of 
ragamuffins into a guild. This is the highest de- 
velopment of the Chinese talent for combination. 
There are guilds in every trade and occupation— 
guilds of water carriers, guilds of tea merchants, 
guilds of boatmen, guilds of wheelbarrow coolies. 
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In the large cities also there are guilds for nearly 
every province, where visiting merchants and other 
travelers of the provinces are received in a club- 
house kept by their fellow provincials. For ex- 
ample, the people of Canton are grcat merchants, 
whose wide-extended business takes them to all 
corners of the empire, and the Canton guild in 
Peking is one of the largest and most numerous 
organizations in the city. But a guild of beg- 
gars seems such an anomaly, such a curious in- 
stitution, as to arrest at once the attention. As 
a matter of fact, however, the Peking beggars de- 
rive great strength and many advantages from 
their organization. They have a chief known as 
the “ huatzu tou,” or ‘* head of the beggars.” Ile 
assigns his subordinates certain localities in which 
they are to exercise their profession, if profession 
it may be called. He composes rhymes and verses 
which they may sing on special occasions, as, for 
instance, when begging from a wedding party, or 
from a newly opened shop, or before a house 
where a son has just been born. Ile arranges 
with the proprietors of certain shops for the pay- 
ment of an annual or a monthly contribution, in 
consideration of which they may be exempt from 
molestation by his all-pervading swarm of fol- 
lowers. 

Should a shopkeeper, whose patience had been 











exhausted by some unusually importunate beggar, 
resort to violence he would soon find the folly of 
the deed. The victim, re-enforced by others of his 
class, would renew his importunities, and in a 
gradually increasing crowd so hem in the offend- 
ing shop that the shopkeeper, driven to despera- 
tion, would be happy to buy release from these 
trade destroyers. 

The public buildings of Peking, except the 
yellow-tiled buildings in the imperial city, are 
not remarkable. The ‘*Six Boards,” the Board 
of War, of Works, of Revenue, of Punishment, 
etc., are shabby, half-ruined buildings, utterly 
out of keeping with their high-sounding names 
and the importance of the business transacted in 
them. In fact, after a complete examination of 
Peking in general, the one word which would 
seem more applicable to it in every way than any 
other is the word ‘‘shabby.” Buombastic titles, 
shabby realities. The ‘‘ Nest of Ten Thousand 
Compartments” dwindles, on examination, into 
a shabby shop of half a dozen miserable rooms, 
The ‘Tall of Myriad Virtues,” an investigation 
forces us to recognize, is scarcely what we would 
call a hall and has no discoverable virtue. The 
Chang An Chieh—* Street of Perpetual Peace,” 
truly a grand name for a street—is a broad and 
dreary expanse of dust, where the foul odors of 
ruined and _half- 
opened sewers con- 
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carcasses of deecased 
animals. The streets 
of Peking, due to the 
utter want of muni- 
cipal control and to 
the disgusting habits 
of the people, are the 
greatest trial to the 
foreign resident. 
This could be made 
« charming capital. 
The situation in a 
broad plain, sur- 
rounded by a semi- 
circle of hills, is pict- 
uresque and attract- 
ive. But man has 
set to work to over- 
come all the advan- 
tages of nature, and, 
it must be admitted, 
has met with unqual- 
ified success, 
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IN MOSCOW 


By CAPraAIN ALFRED THOMPSON, 


THE flutter of interest, reprehensible as it may 
have been in many ways, over the sinuous dances 
licensed in the Chicago Fair, and so recently for- 
bidden by the New York police, brings to my 
memory a dance which I once witnessed in con- 
nection with the most lavish entertainment I have 
ever enjoyed. Tor the enjoyment was intellectual 
as well as sensuous. 

The Lucullus in question was an eminent law- 
yer of St. Petersburg, as wealthy as he was hos- 
pitable ; and not even in New York, the city of 
elaborate banquets, have I ever heard of such a 
supper as the one I shall describe as taking place 
during my visit to Russia. 

It was during the magnificent coronation re- 
joicings in the early summer of 1883 that the al- 
mighty press was first acknowledged as a power 
by Muscovite authorities at any Russian cere- 
mony. Certainly on no occasion has so much 
been done in any country to make the position of 
Special Correspondent so much envied ; and at no 
time has greater care been taken to assist the rep- 
resentatives of the first journals of the world in 
their enterprise. 

Having lived many years in Paris, I was per- 
haps more intimate with the French correspond- 
ents than with the English, though I was the 
fortunate emissary of one of London’s best-known 
papers. Anyway, I was the only Englishman at 
the supper given to the French press by our host, 
and as all Russians of any pretension to society 
speak French fluently, there was no Anglo-Saxon 
stiffness to check the flow of spirits and raillery. 

It was at Moscow, given at a noted restaurant 
called the Ayr, in the park outside the city, near 
the Winter Palace, that this feast was given. 

Lucullus had asked some thirty foreigners in 
all as his guests; and though the cost of his ban- 
quet must have been fabulous, it was not the lavy- 
ish expense which makes its memory remarkable. 

I had been kept some hours at the wires send- 
ing my correspondence to London, so that when 
I had dressed for the evening and arrived some- 
where about nine o’clock at the restaurant only 
one or two stragglers remained to complete the 
list of invited. 

Nothing could outdo the courteous reception 
accorded to all and each; and I was soon com- 
fortably ensconced on an Oriental ottoman, with 
Albert Wolff, the lamented critic of the /igaro, 
next me, and other well-known Parisians on all 
sides. 

This salon, beautifully furnished with the varie- 


gated woods of the Caucasus, was large enough 
to hold more than the party of guests. A large 
table stood nearly in the centre, on which was 


hissing the silver samovar, surrounded by many 


known liqueurs, the finest brands of cigars and 
cigarettes, besides strawberries and cream, and 


ices of various kinds. On the other side of the 
tabie, at a convenient distance, when I arrived, 
was a fine Htungarian band in full Magyar uni- 
form, playing as usual without written music, and 
led by the conductor on his violin. 

Every now and then some plaintive strain of 
Ilungarian melody, or the exciting dash of the 
esardas quickstep, would stay the conversation, 
while the ears listened and the eyes twinkled with 
pleasure. ‘Then tlhe conversation, principally 
about the gorgeous scenes and ceremonies wit- 
nessed during day, varied with the amusing 
| to this or that journalist in 
connection with the day’s experiences, would 
drown the tinkle of the cymbalon and bring a 
look of reproach into the Budapest Damrosch’s 
eyes. But wit and imagination sparkled more 
brightly among these Boulevardiers than even in 
the crystal notes of the Magyar orchestra; and 
as’ the ILungarians had been met in London, 
Paris and New York before, it was not their 
charm that could hypnotize our party. 


incidents perso 


Lucullus saw this with his clear perception, for 
he had an eye and an answer to every sally and 
every desire, and coming up to us said: ‘ Let 
us try something else. We will send away the 
Ifungarians. And at a sig- 
nal the orchestra bowed, the cymbalon was re- 
moved, and the band filed out to give place to a 
Russian chorus. 


Quen dites vous ?” 


There have been Russian cho- 
ruses in New York since, as in Paris and London, 
but at this date I doubt if any well-trained Mus- 
covite singers had ever left their country. 

There must have been between forty and fifty, 
in the national moujik dress—the long gabar- 
dine over the elegant tunie sashed round the 
waist with crimson silk ; the toque with its aigrette 
of peacock feathers; and the wrinkled Hessian 
boots, over the tops of which fell the full red 
knickerbockers ; all the men with full beards, and 
hair rolled back over the ears and cut straight 
over the forehead. 

In all slave lands—and the atavism of the serfs 
as well as the inherent tyranny of a despotic 
government throw «a sadness ever round the 
pleasures of the Russian peasants—the music 
bears the imprint of melancholy throughout. 
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That is the prevailing character of the Russian 
singing, even when heard in the chants of the 
Cossack cavalry upon the march. And the jig 
dancing, to the rapid measures all remember who 
have once heard them, seems to conceal a wailing 
protest against jollity being admissible even for 
such a dance as theirs. 

But their jig dancing throws all the break- 
downs, plantations and kangaroos into the shade. 
Young boys seem to be the most nimble, and 
nothing can be more picturesque than the half- 
Circassian costume worn by these dancers, with 
their hands gracefully planted on the hips and 
the head thrown back. The walk round, which 
is done with the right arm in the air, is effected 
with a glide and rapidity that make the dancer 
look as if he were on skates ; and when he returns 
to the centre and begins his cuts and springs into 
the air, now bending the limbs at the knees till 
the heels touch beneath him, now doing the 
split in the air before he returns to the ground, 
and all with an elasticity that I have never seen 
equaled elsewhere, no wonder the singers add fire 
to their chorus and press the time in their ex- 
citement. The dance is the only thing besides 
vodka that seems to fetch any enthusiasm out of 
the moujik. 

Then suddenly the dancer finishes, without 
appearing the least out of breath; the allegro 
changes to an adagio; and the dirge that follows 
seems fraught with remorse, until another dancer, 
silently, like an Indian brave, comes out into the 
circle to show his style of dance. But these were 
not the climax of our concert. By no means. 
They bowed themselves out, evidently well pleased 
with their gratuities, and in their place arrived 
far the most interesting and novel item on our 
programme, the Russian gypsies. 

t is strange how the gypsy tribes, separated 
and widespread as the Jews, are to be met and 
recognized in all quarters of the globe. The type 
here in Moscow is, perhaps, more truly Egyptian 
—that is, more resembling the types of physiog- 
nomy on the Karnak temples—than among the 
Hungarian, Spanish or English Romany; but 
the olive complexion, the flashing black eye, the 
raven hair, are the same throughout. There were 
probably ten women to twenty men; and the 
women, most of them young, some two or three 
not more than sixteen, sat down, while the men 


stood round, swarthy and fiendish in their looks. 


The women without exception wore flowers in 
their black wavy hair, hanging over the left ear, 
camellias or roses, with a few coins glittering here 
and there, and colored shawls, much like the 
cigarmakers in Seville, over their shoulders. 
Their music, accompanied by a guitar, a zithern, 





three violins and a cello, is much like the IIun- 
garian gypsy, with a memory almost of the gitano 
of Spain breaking in at intervals. They began 
with a cantata called ‘‘ Moskwa,” of which they 
seemed very proud as a composition, but I am 
bound to say it seemed long and rather tedious, 
But what followed was a compensation such as 
Salvini might be after a lay sermon by Ibsen, or 
a monologue of Sarah Bernhardt after a funeral 
comedy of Maeterlinck’s. 

One of the gypsy women, who played the guitar, 
announced a dramatic ballad. 

This woman, though not in her premiére jeu- 
nesse, being probably nearer forty than thirty, was 
strikingly handsome, with more of the beauty of 
Ristori than of any other actress I remember, 
but with a power of dramatic expression and a 
pathos that ought to have carried her out of this 
gypsy band on to her country’s stage. 

Since I saw her I have seen Puse, the Italian, 
and the actress in her best moments forcibly re- 
called this zingara Rachel. 

The ballad was a legend, our host told us—for 
none of us knew more Russian than woula order 
a dinner or direct a coachman—recording the 
story of a gypsy princess who loved a foreigner, 
and was waiting for him to come to her arms, 
when his rival attacked him, and she became a 
widow before they were married. The tragedy 
was not very new or original, but the singer—who 
could scarcely be said to sing, for it was more in 
the nature of a modulated recitation accompanied 
by the strings—put such profound melancholy, 
such hopeless despair and such touching passion 
into her chant that everyone present was carried 
away by the startling impression her acting made, 

When she concluded [ was as bubbling over as 
any Parisian could be with admiration, and tear- 
ing my bonquet from its buttonhole, threw it at 
the artist’s feet. 

It looked like a signal, for all the Paris jour- 
nalists rose and followed suit, those who had no 
boutonniéres to throw waving their handkerchiefs 
and shouting ‘*Bravo” and “Bis” till the poor 
woman was overcome with her success. She red- 
dened with pleasure, and a tear stood in each eye 
as she smiled her thanks. 

After thatthe only thing that could change the 
high-strung chord was a violent climax. This 
came in thé dance which I started by saying was 
far more remarkable than any danse du ventre 
ever exhibited at Cairo or Chicago, at the same 
time without the offense of the almées. 

A gypsy girl, seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, stood out in front of the singers, and was 
immediately acclaimed by her tribe, as well as by 
our host, with shouts of welcome. Though he 
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costume was rather European than Oriental, be- 
ing a dark silk, close-fitting corsage, opening be- 
low the bosom over a fine white silk shirt that 
welled gracefully over a kilted skirt coming to her 
ankles, beneath which French slippers and pink 
silk stockings were occasionally visible, there was 
something in the general outline that suggested 
more than in the others the priestess « 
on the temples of the Nile. 

IIler eyes were splendid, and shone like the 
onyx; her blue-black hair waved in astrakhan 
ripples over her low forehead ; the face was a pure 
ovoid, and more brown than olive, but with a 
natural carmine glowing through the cheeks and 


lips. The nose, 2s in most of the daughters of 
the Pharaohs, was too long when seen in profile ; 
but this did not detract from the girl’s beauty 
when facing us. <A yellow rose and many coins 
were in her hair, which hung in one long plait 
behind. 


f Isis seen 


After she had gone through some simple mo- 
tions, bending the knee and tripping round her 
own ground, changing feet and raising her arms, 
bare from the elbow only, and half-covered with 
bangles of the Caucasus, she seemed to poise her- 
self like a serpent before it springs, while her 
eyes dilated and her bosom heaved. Then there 
came an expression over her face such as must 
have appeared on the brow of the pythoness when, 
seated on her tripod, the first intimation of the 
oracle formed itself on her brain. 

The feet beat time to the music, which throbbed 
and pulsated with increasing fervor; there was 
noticeable a vibrating motion, which, commenc- 
ing almost in her splendid hair, passed over her 
features to her shoulders, gathering power as it 
grew, fluttering round her breast, and at last cul- 
minating in the motion of the entire body, till 
her form, from shoulders to knees, was quivering 
in well-defined rhythmic undulations that looked 
like the paroxysms of tetanic frenzy, and yet so 
perfectly under control that the girl’s beauty only 
increased by the hectic color in her face, with 
nothing intervening to suggest pain or disgust. 

That the girl was specially endowed with this 
remarkable power of muscle motion was proved 
by another who took her place while she reposed 
before she 


could accept an encore. The second 


girl succeeded in giving some oscillation to her 
shoulders, but was as far in skill from her sister 
gypsy as the first was superior in grace and ele- 
gance to those around her. 

I have seen dances of almost every nationality ; 
among the various tribes of European zigenner, 


gitanos or zingari ; among the almées of Egypt 
and the Nautch troupes of Ilindostan, Ceylon 


and Java; but I have never seen such marvelous 
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muscular vib so rapid, so accentuated, and 
in this Moscow gypsy at that 
banquet of our Lucullus. 

The Parisia h that admiration of all that 
is feminine so 0} them, burnt their flatter- 
ing incense bef the little priestess of Isis till 
everything els f 


yet so classical, 


tten ; for she spoke some 
French, and lerstood most of what was said 
in that language. So that when our host, think- 
ing the bouquet of his entertainment was reached, 
invited us to sup} I was not surprised to see 
the little Egypt 


smuggled into the supper 
room bet we el 


f the best-known Paris jour- 


nalists. Y¢ oncerts and our coffee, our 
string bands and our strawberries, our choruses 


and cigarette 3 
] 


only the overtures to the 
5 had prepared, 

We were ushered by a waiter in the pictur- 
esque moujik dress, with white sleeves and 
knickerbock« 
loon hung with rich ruby brocade. Tere was a 
long table incl | much to groan beneath its 
lavish display eets and silver service. At the 
end of the rr 
buffet of 7 
with a glass of 
Russia to a dim 


Caviare f, 


anquet our L 


a blue sash, to a grand sa- 


the sekouska, the appetizing 
res and tasty snacks which, 
a, always form the prelude in 


Volga, prawns from the Cas- 
me-looking mushrooms from 
kind of pickle, preserve or pi- 


pian, unw!l 
Nijui, and ¢ 
mento that luce dyspepsia or encourage 
re; while a thimbleful of spirit, 

odka, or the aromatic alasch, 
he more aristocratic chartreuse, 


f 


digestion, ar¢ 
be it the nat 
potato brandy, 


} 


is a sine qua or the security of your stom- 
ach before attacking the sterlet and the rabchik, 
the salmon a he wild duck awaiting you. 
Here we w mn seated (for foreigners seldom 
follow suit 


have like At 


cussing not 


sukouska, where Russians be- 

n*tramps at a free lunch), 
plendid supper and its con- 

gene, but the arts of dance and 
song, the creeds of musical nations and the origin 
of the gypsies. 

A trait in tl 
mentioned rela 
their women 
tration was 
Lucullus hi 
had, after her fa 
gled into tl 
the top of t] 


dis- 


comitant cl 


ir character had been scarcely 

to the jealousy with which 

re guarded when a curious illus- 

ght to us under the very nose of 

lf. The pretty little vdron who 

inating convolutions, been smug- 

, was laughing and joking at 

vith the host and guests near 

her over a g of Perier-Jouet when the gypsy 
impresario 
in a few it 

the poor girl’ 

tribe. We 


red without much ceremony, and 
rehensible words, which made 
‘ek pale, bade her come to her 
ll wanted her to accept gifts, but the 
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grand Lucullus would not hear of her receiving 
except from his purse, and after he had given the 
gypsy as good as he gave in straight Russian, the 
gyrating heroine of the Romany tribe left us with 
a look of regret, as her champagne glass was still 
half full. 

I have reason to believe after all that the girl’s 
services were required at another banquet, and 
that it was business more than jealousy that called 
her away. Anyway, it was an amusing interlude, 
and not soon forgotten by the correspondent who 
had been absorbed in her black eyes and bewitch- 
ing naturalness. We were soon so engrossed with 
ourselves, our host’s fabulous hospitality and our 
plates that we had not noticed the entrance of 
another spectacle engaged for our better cnter- 
tainment. 

Suddenly a chorus from Offenbach’s ‘ Belle 
Héléne” struck up, and looking, we saw ranged 
along the end of the saloon opposite the buffet 
fifteen young Viennese girls in white and gold 
Austrian uniform, with scarlet boots and short 
satin skirts that reached just below the knee. 
All the singers were of that beautiful blond type 
so often seen on the stage in Vienna, with perfect 
forms and a chic that 1s only found away from 
France among these Wiener Schwalben ; for among 
German-speaking nations the Viennese resemble 
most the Parisians. 

After listening and applauding several of the 
best-known numbers of Strauss’s and Lecoq’s 
operas, the idea of making women stand up while 
we were feeding was too Oriental for Frenchmen, 
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so chairs were called for, and all the pretty Vien- 
nese came in to supper. 

I was fortunate in finding the prettiest of these 
soubrettes between myself and my neighbor, 
speaking French as well as she did German, and 
seemingly weil pleased with the tour she wags 
making. It seems that her manager engaged 
them all under contract from the Viennese Folk- 
theatres during the summer to sing at the big 
cities in Russia, Poland and North Germany. 
Sometimes they appeared at variety halls, some- 
times in the open-air gardens, and still oftencr 
at private parties. They had a multitude of cos- 
tumes as bright and brilliant as the one they wore, 
which certainly looked as if it had only been just 
taken out of their trunks, so clean and fresh did 
they all look. As few Parisians speak German, 
and Olga, as she called herself, spoke excellent 
French, the little soubrette was much in demand: 
So, as it was three o’clock A.M., and I had to be at 
a review the next morning, I excused mysclf, 
and after repeated expressions of thanks on my 
side to Lucullus, and protestations of his devotion 
on the other, I managed to escape to my drosky 
waiting outside, that was soon rattling my bones 
over the stones of the worst-paved (yes, worse 
than New York !) city in the world. As 1 jumped 
out at the door of the Slavjansky-Bazar, the best 
hotel in Russia, Albert Wolff sprang out of an- 
other drosky, and as we compared notes over a 
hot samovar in the smoking room both agreed 
that our Lucullus had given us a banquet worthy 
of his great predecessor. 


CRICKETANT. 


By NorMAN GALF, 


I nowreD three sanctified souls 
With three consecutive balls! 
What do I eare if Blondin trod 
Over Niagara Falls ? 
What do I care for the loon in the Pit, 
Or the gilded earl in the Stalls ? 
I bowled three curates once 
With three consecutive balls! 


I caused three Protestant ‘‘ ducks” 
With three consecutive balls! 
Poets may rave of lily girls 
Dancing in marble halls! 
What do I care for a bevy of yachts 
Or a dozen or so of yawls ? 
I bowled three curates once 
With three consecutive bulls! 


I bowled three cricketing priests 
With three consecutive balls! 
What if a critic pounds a book, 
What if an author squalls? 
What do I care if sciatica comes, 
Elephantiasis calls ? 
I bowled three curates once 
With three consecutive balls! 
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***TOVE!’ SHE EXCLAIMED, ‘ YOU 





ARE MISTAKEN, MR. CHIPPENDALE.’ ” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CANNIBAL. 


By Viotet Erynce MITCHELL. 


{nx two hours I start for the island home of my 
youth, but it is far from my intention to leave 
Western civilization without at least an effort to 
justify myself before those whoavonld brand me 
with the mark of Cain. In the room at my hotel 
I shall deposit this paper, careléss as to the hands 
into which it may fall, and knowing well that the 
excitement of my crime will arouse sufficient in- 
terest in the confession of it to insure the pres- 
ervation of this defense. The leopard cannot 


change his spots, nor can the lion be tamed. 
Vol. XXXVIII , No. 3—23. 


With these explanatory words I will begin my 
story. 
* ¥ * * * * 

Born of a Swedish father and a dark-skinned 
Fijian mother, I first opened my eyes to the light 
in the little sea-bound island of Tanai. High 
mountains, abrupt precipices and peaks shattered 
into strange forms like ancient battlements sur- 
rounded the grove of cocoanut trees which formed 
my playground, and the wild music of some tur- 
bulent stream dashing headlong over bare rocks 
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which refused it a channel sounded in my infant 
ears from dawn to sunset. No softening influ- 
ences tamed the blood which coursed throngh my 
veins, and my sole idea of a deity was the fierce 
god Ndengi, whose thirst for human sacrifice was 
an unquenchable flame. 

Inheriting from my sailor father the fair hair 
and Northern features that have been. my ruin, I 
was made strong and muscular by the sap which 
flowed from a savage and cruel fount. You, sons 
and daughters of a tranquil land, are tanght to 
whisper your prayers at a gentle mother’s knee ; 
but I, the son of a woman whose ancestors were 
nurtured in the lair of cannibalism, was forced by 
cruelty to be cruel, was made to practice the hor- 
ror of life taking, while your happier feet fol- 
lowed in the steps of One whose motto was Peace, 

Such was I at the age of twelve years, when a 
missionary from Mbau sent me to London, that I 
might he fitted to return and dispel the darkness 
of ignorance among my people. 

As a thirsty man imbibes water from ® spar- 
kling spring, so did I—child of darkness—open 
my mind to partake with feverish zest of the 
tree of knowledge, basking in sunny skies to 
which I was an alien, and dropping link by link 
from my limbs the outward fetters that had 
bound me to wild beasts. 

As time passed I attracted. the attention of a 
young man named Carlyle Rodman, who, having 
some influence and more money, turned my steps 
from their intended channel, and inflamed my 
imagination by the El Dorados of social success 
to which he could lead me. MTlaving a natural 
aptitude for learning, and incited to climb by the 
applause of men well up the ladder of fame, 
I worked day and night, till at last, under the 
adopted name of Horace Chippendale, I rose by 
mighty effort, like the Phenix, from the ashes 
of an obscure past, and soaring in the blue ether 
of my profession, became a star. 

It was about this time that I met Lady Caven- 
dish, then the most fashionable woman in Lon- 
don, as well as the most cultivated and charming 
of conversationalists. Her beauty attracted my 
eye, her wit and accomplishments wooed my 
heart, and I threw myself into the vortex of so- 
ciety, clinging, in the mad whirl that followed, to 
Rodman as a sinking man ‘to a straw, while all 
the instincts and impulses of my new life clashed, 
in eternal conflict, with the passions and vices of 
the old, and my soul, in its moral seesaw, wavered 
between Olympus and Hades. 

Can you realize the temptations which befell 
such a man as I was? Nurtured in the vices and 
superstitions of my forefathers, inheriting from 
them nothing more powerful than a fear (which 
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I could not overcome) of a heathen deity, and a, 
thirst for human blood which came over me at 
times with the force of an-imperious passion, and 
over whose flood gates of carnal appetite the mere 
varnish of civilization had no power, I spent long 
hours in the solitude of my room fighting out 
with deadly hatred the enemy which was gnawing 
at my very vitals. 

It was, as I said, at this time that I met Lady 
Cavendish, and the manner in which I made my 
début in her drawing room was as follows : 

Rodman returned to the suite of rooms which 
we ocenpied in partnership, one night, in unusu- 
ally high spirits. 

*«Chippendale !” cried he, seating himself upon 
@ piano stool, “‘ your star is in the ascendant, old 
boy. I’m going to make you one of Lady Caven- 
dish’s pet lions.” 

“Lady Cavendish !” I exclaimed, glancing up, 
somewhat irritably, from my book. ‘‘ Who may 
she be ?” 

**She’s. the open sesame which leads into the 
paradise of good society,” returned Rodman, with 
unruffiled good humor. ‘ Not to know her argues 
yourself unknown; but once cross the magic 


‘threshold oft Leighton Court and—piff !—there 


you are, hobnobbing with people who have grand- 
mothers. Ah, I see you are puzzled, Chip. In 
the South Pacific one’s grandmother may be a 
necessary evil, but among the don fon of London 
she proves that your pedigree does not begin with 
yourself.” 

I stared at my friend somewhat curiously. 

‘*Tt strikes me,” I said, with blunt truthful- 
ness, ‘‘ that there is a certain amount of obscurity 
about your own forbears. May I inquire, then, 
how you obtained admittance to this charmed 
circle ?” 

“Oh, that’s funny enough,” replied Rodman, 
twisting himself round and round by rapid evolu- 
tions of the piano stool. ‘You must know, 
Chip, that Lady Cavendish demands your talents, 
and not your pedigree, as a passport. Being o 
friend of the Prince of Wales, she can afford to 
have fads. Gibson (you have heard me speak of 
him) was already on his feet at Leighton Court, 
and making quite a score on his expedition into 
Central Africa, when he, one. day, drew his 
charming )ostess aside. 

«<¢T want to beg a favor,’ whispered he, slyly. 
‘T have a friend named Rodman, who would be a 
great addition to the galaxy of talent in your 
drawing rooms. May I bring him next Tues- 
day ?” 

‘‘ Her ladyship raised to Gibson’s face a pair of 
interested blue eyes. 

««*« What can he do ? asked she, behind her fan. 
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‘“‘Charlie flinched ; the fact being that I was 
at that time a mere deadhead. : 

“*« Do!’ he stammered, floundering, like a fish 
on the end of a hook, after an idea. ‘ Why, he 
—he—he—is the most delightful amateur clog 
dancer in America.’ 

Y cried the hostess ; ‘and such 
a novelty! Bring him by all means.’ 

“**« Well, that’s a fine snarl you’ve got me into,’ 
I protested, when Gibson informed me of his as- 
ininity. ‘I can’t shuffle a step.’ 

*«<« By George, you’ve got to !’ roared he ; and, 
Chip, upon my word, it’s the biggest joke on rec- 
ord, but 1 took lessons in clog dancing at a Hay- 
market variety theatre, to be subsequently intro- 
duced in Lady Cavendish’s salon as an American. 
Not only that, but within a month I had a basket- 
ful of pink and blue notes from the prettiest 
girls in Belgravia asking me if I would not teach 
them a few steps of my ‘ delightful shuffle.’ ” 

Rodman finished this story amid peals of laugh- 
ter, while the piano stool squealed as if in sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the joke. 

‘“‘A fine figure I would make in a salon!” I 


“¢< How amusing 


‘muttered, grimly. ‘* You’d best be content with 


my reputation as a lawyer, which requires nothing 
beyond semi-civilization.” 

‘‘Get up, get up, man alive !” urged my friend, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Look at yourselfin that full-length 
mirror, and see if you are not as well-looking as 
any kniglit of the nineteenth century. By George, 
Chip, your physique is superb! A modern Her- 
cules come to Belgravia! Look at your eyes— 
shooting stars, my boy, if you train yourself to 
use them. I'll wager that within a month you 
will be the most popular man in the set, and that 
even Eunice Armstrong, the latest bud, will offer 
incense before the new shrine.” 

«* And on what pretense,” I asked, contemplat- 
ing myself, with surly ill humor, in the glass, 
‘*shall I obtain admittance ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, while Rodman 
bit the ends of his tawny mustache in meditation. 

“* As a cannibal !” cried he. ‘‘Great Scott, you 
would bring down the house !” 

Like a lion about to spring I turned suddenly 
and faced Rodman. In the mirror I caught sight 
of my own eyes. Shooting stars had he called 
them ? Demon stars, rather! 

Then, ere I could resist the impulse which 
prompted it, I had sprung forward to grasp his 
arm with trembling rage. He flinched slightly, 
avoiding the baneful light-of my angry eyes. 

**Sit down !” pleaded he, soothingly. ‘‘ Calm 
yourself, Chippendale.” 

‘Don’t do that !”I cried. ‘* Don’t flinch, Rod- 
man.” 
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His face paled with the surprise of fear as he 
withdrew still further from my grasp. 

“‘See here,” burst from my lips; “you have 
garbed me in a dress suit, and have taught me 
the A, B, C’s of culture, but have you changed my 
heart ? Can you tamealion? Hah! Yes, you 
may teach him to assume the nature of a lamb, 
but do you dare to turn your back upon him ? 
Can you afford to let him learn that he, and not 
yourself, has the virile power? Be master, Rod- 
man, or turn me from your doors an outcast and 
an alien. ‘There is between the brute and the 
Christian an insurmountable barrier. Keep your 
bars up—do you hear me ?—keep your bars up.” 

* * * * * * 

An hour later, however, my friend had, with 
his usual nonchalance, forgotten my outbreak, 
and we|were chatting as amicably as ever over 
our cigars before the open grate fire in the din- 
ing room. 

* * * * * * 

It was a few weeks later that, with Lady Cav- 
endish on my arm, I wandered through her con- 
servatory, fragrant with the odor of a thousand 
flowers and melodious with the song of birds. 

‘‘Does not this remind you, a little—oh, a 
very little—of your own charming islands in the 
South Pacific, Mr. Chippendale ?” asked she, 
smiling, and playing with a gorgeous diamond 
locket that, in the light cast by colored lamps, 
had blushed a rosy pink. 

**A little, as you say,” I replied, striving to 
subdue an impulse which beset me to fly from 
the restraint of her presence, the noise of the 
Hungarian Band and the oppressive languor of 
the flower-scented air. 

But even as I spoke, longing for freedom, 
there fell upon me the fetters of a chain of gold, 
and I stood rooted to the spot by the magic spell 
of a woman's beauty, which, inthralling my 
senses, sent my blood coursing through its veins 
like streams of molten fire. 

Beauty? Ah, I had seen handsome women, 
and it may be that by the order of fate this meet- 
ing was decreed. I only know that, pausing for a 
moment beside a crystal fountain, shaded by date 
palms, I heard, as in a dream, the voice of my 
hostess exclaim, laughingly : 

‘“Why, Eunice, you here, and alone? Pray, 
where is your partner ?” 

Then raising my head, I beheld standing be- 
fore us the fairest flower upon which my eyes bad 
ever rested. 

Not an exotic, but a field flower, a wild rose, a 
symphony in tender pink, with pale sweet cheeks 
and starry violet eyes, framed by a halo of golden 
hair. 
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You have seen such girls? Perhaps. I had 
not; and so intense, so overpowering was my 
admiration that I looked down with reverential 
adoration upon the white hand which Lady Cavy- 
endish transferred to my arm as a thing too frail 
and delicate to touch. 

Then my eyes wandered again to her face, and 
I saw she was smiling at me. 

That evening passed in a whirl of feverish ex- 
citement, in which I danced waltz after waltz 
with Eunice Armstrong, or sat by her side 
(through long quadrilles) under the date palms of 
the conservatory; then, feeling unable to bear 
Rodman’s jollity, walked home alone, beneath a 
canopy of twinkling stars, and dreamed of heaven. 

That night, as I bade Lady Cavendish adieu, 
she tapped me playfully with her fan. 

“*T cannot permit Eunice to monopolize my 
new lion,” laughed she. ‘* Any man who has fa- 
miliarized himself with the flora and fauna of the 
South Pacific, and intends to enrich the world 
by a book thereon, must be public property.” 

I scowled. So this was the lie which had 
opened the doors of Leighton Court for me to en- 
ter, and a flood of angry protest bubbled in my 
heart. But ere the words of denial had reached 
utterance they died upon my lips—to close those 
magic gates would be to bar me out from para- 
dise ; and bending low over her ladyship’s hand, 
I smiled, murmuring my thanks for a delightful 
evening. 

* + * * % * 

Shall I draw up the curtain which fell to merry 
music in my last chapter and reveal the hideous 
sequel of the following ten weeks? Yes; you 
shall have it in all its harrowing details. I have 
set my face to the plow and will not turn back. 

Asa moth hovers near the flame so did I, in 
the delirium of awakened passion, linger near the 
girl whose fatal beauty had enslaved my fancy. 
Some men love, but I adored, I worshiped. To 
me there was but one woman in the world, and 
im the light of her violet eyes and dazzling smile 
I walked to the edge of the precipice from the 
further side of which she beckoned. 

Over and over again I asked myself: Can she 
love me? Is this lily, this white rose, for my 
plucking ? May I hope to gather to my hungry 
heart the fairert flower in a land of flowers ? 
But the question admitted of no reply. My nat- 
ure revolted at the mere suggestion of failure, 
and even while I doubted I knew that disappoint- 
ment would mean death to Eunice or to me; and 
as suspense, like the sword of Damocles, overhung 
my fate, I wondered grimly which of us might 

bear the penalty of her denial. 

Last night—ah ! my soul writhes in agony as I 


remember it—Eunice and I met for the fiftieth 
time at’a garden party given by Mrs. Sinclair, a 
newly risen star on the Cavendish horizon. 

Miss Armstrong was more than ever lovely that 
evening, and looked like a sea nymph in a pale- 
green gown, with pond lilies at her bosom and 
nestling starlike in her yellow hair. A slave to 
the witchery of her voice, I followed her about, 
watching an opportunity to breathe the story of a 
love which must burst its barriers. 

At last it came. We were alone in a rose-cov- 
ered arbor, through which the light from colored 
lanterns peeped like twinkling jewels, and over- 
head the full moon hung as a golden apple from 
the sky. Throngh the flower-scented air came 
the languorous music of a waltz, mingled with 
laughter of merry voices. 

Eunice, flushed by excitement, leaned back 
against the garden seat, watching with dreamy 
eyes the fair seductive moon, while a tender smile 
trembled upon her lips. The spell of silence 
seemed upon us, and in my folly I dreamed that 
her heart throbbed responsive to my own. 

** Eunice !’—my impetuous words cut the air 
like a scimiter —‘*‘ do you know that I must learn 
my fate to-night ? Is it life or death ? A man’s 
existence hangs upon a thread, and mine upon 
your words. Do you love me? Eunice, Eunice, 
my soul, my very spirit, end the misery of this 
suspense, and bless me by your promise !” 

The flood gates of my passion were beyond con- 
trol, and through them my heart in the energy of 
hope poured its love words at her feet, as, casting 
myself upon my knees, I seized the white hand, 
which lay within my reach, to cover it with fer- 
vid kisses. 

With a cry of terror she snatched it from me, 
and her face paled beneath my glance. 

*< Love !” she exclaimed. ‘* You are mistaken, 
Mr. Chippendale. I did not dream nor think 
you were so serious. I am used to admiration. 
I hoped—I 1% 

The words quivered unfinished upon her lips, 
and before the thunderstorm of my coming rage 
her slender form trembled like an aspen leaf. 

““ What !” cried I between set teeth, and hold- 
ing myself in check as a race horse is reined in 
before the start. ‘‘ What! You have been play- 
ing with edged tools—amusing yourself by rous- 
ing passions which you are incapable of under- 
standing! What have you to offer me in exchange 
for my ruined life ?” 

She shivered again, drawing still further within 
the embrace of the intruding rose branches as, 
like a giant awakened to fury, I rose to my feet, 
and folding my arms, stood before her immovable 
and stolid. 
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Eunice misunderstood me. She thought I was 
overcome by pain only. Her courage revived and 
a cruel langh showed her pretty white teeth. 

‘‘Come,” she said, ‘‘ let it be forgotten. Do you 
think that a girl of my associations could seriously 
think of marrying you—almost a savage ?” 

It was a poor joke. Even she perceived that, 
and her starlike eyes drooped as they caught the 
light that flashed from mine. 

Then— Have you ever beheld the destruction 
which has followed those hidden forces in nature, 
those avalanches that come rolling down giant 
mountains, and the floods of molten lava that, 
bursting through the trembling earth, precipitate 
themselves in streams of liquid fire ? 

“Savage !” The word was as spark to powder. 
For this, then, she had lured me on to the bitter 
end! I leaned over her, my hot breath fanning 
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her cheek like a breath from the Libyan Desert, 
and seized her arm. She did not scream, for fear 
had paralyzed her. But with the mark of my 
avenging teeth upon her white flesh che fell at 
my feet like a broken lily. 

* * * * * * 

**You know the story of Cain? Like him I 
turned and fled blindly, not caring whither my 
footsteps carried me so long as I could escape 
from the accusing voices which threatened to 
craze my brain. On, on, through the darkness | 
ran, while the very stones sought to hinder my 
flying feet by cries of ‘ Blood !” 

Judge me fairly! Adjust the scales according 
to the case. Can you change the leopard’s spots ? 
Can you tame a lion? From the ocean-tossed 
reefs of my island home the winds shall carry this 
prayer to your ears. Judge fairly. 


A CONNACHT LOVE SONG. 


My grief on the sea, 
How the waves of it roll! 
For they heave between me 
And the love of my soul. 


Abandoned, forsaken, 
To grief and to care, 

Will the sea ever waken 
Relief from despair ? 


My grief, and my trouble! 
Would he and I were 

In the Province of Leinster 
Or County of Clare. 


Were I and my darling— 
Oh, heart-bitter wound ! ~ 
On board of the ship 
For America bound. 


On a green bed of rushes 
All last night I lay, 

And I flung it abroad 
With the heat of the day. 


And my love came behind me— 
He came from the South : 
His breast to my bosom, 
His mouth to my mouth. 


UNE BIENHEUREUSE. 


(4 fter a Painting by Courtoi 


By LILLIAN WHITING, 


Tue lilies of eternal peace 
Fragrant and fair above her 
Send o’er the lips that thrill no more 
To kiss of friend or lover. 
Ths eyes forever closed on earth 
Have caught the heavenly vision ; 
The feet that turn from toilsome paths 
Now tread the Fields Elysian! 


Oh, fortunate ! 


The slender hand lies motionless, 
But in its clasp there lingers 
The seal and sign of faith divine, 
Held in the death-chilled fingers. 
Oh, fortunate, indeed, to clasp 
The crucifix whose seeming 
Transcends all change of time, of death, 
Eternal in its meaning! 


Oh, fortunate ! 


The midnight lamp is burning; 
But she has gone beyond the stars, 
The Sunrise Land discerning. 
The strange, sweet mysteries of life 
Unfold to her their story, 
Hold her in holy rapture there 
In the enchanted glory. 
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By JosepH BEcKER, ‘SPECIAL FOR LESLIE'S.” 





(CONCLUDING PAPER.) 


RIcHMOND and Petersburg fell together. We 
of the Army of the Potomac who rushed so ea- 
gerly into Petersburg on the morning of April 
3d, 1865, were emulated by the Army of the 
James, who, under General Godfrey Weitzel, 
poured into ‘Richmond soon after the break of 
dawn. Strange it was that this rebellion which 
had its beginning in human slavery should have 
met its practreal end at the hand of liberated 
slaves. For the troops of Weitzel that first in- 
vaded Richmond were the black brigades of the 
Army of the James. 

When the news of the fall of Richmond reached 
Petersburg, a short hour after the occupation, 
General Grant ordered it spread with all speed 
for the cheer of the army. What a cry of glad- 
ness went up on every hand! Grant and his gen- 
erals set off at once on the track of the retreating 
Lee, to join whom Ewell and lus command had 
evacuated Richmond. My only thought was to 
reach Richmond. Lee might get away. Even if 
a battle were fought it was of no consequence to 
an illustrated newspaper in comparison with the 
captured Confederate capital. 

There were wild rumors that Ewell in his flight 
had set the city on fire, and. had also burned the 
cotton and military stores. Vague and exciting 
rumors were plentiful. I made haste to get away, 
and sought for traveling company. The walking 
was bad, and the country thronged with mixed 
and dangerous characters. I crossed the Ap- 
pomattox to Pocahontas, a tiny Virginia hamlet 
abounding in negro cabins. The colored popula- 


tion had saved small portions of their poultry and 


pork by hiding them in haymows and under beds, 
but with the retreat of Lee had ventured to let 
them out. This was a mistake. The liberating 
conquerors were just as hungry for flesh and fowl 
as their foes, and they raided the hencoops and 
pigpens as thoroughly as the meanest rebel bush- 
whacker might have done. There was much 
wailing among the despoiled negroes, but it failed 
to move the stony hearts of the Yankee foragers, 
who shot and bayoneted until a regular daf/ue 
was In progress. 

Four specimens of the genus straggler were 
dozing under some trees in Pocahontas when I 
got along. They were extremely ill-favored, and 
I sat down near them to make up my mind about 
selecting them for society. 

While I lounged under the trees with the strag- 
glers a squad of five horsemen in blue came can- 
tering down the road. ‘They were members of 
the Lincoln, otherwise the First New York Cav- 
alry, and were Germans. The man in the van 
held high up by the neck a cadaverous goose, tlie 
treasure of some cabin. The skinny bird did not 
look as though it had been fed for a week, and 
its eyes were red, presumptively with weeping 
over the lost cause. The fat colored woman in 
an adjacent cabin was washing clothes in a wash 
boiler. She was easily persuaded to take the 
garments out of the steaming boiler and replace 
them with the hastily picked and drawn goose. 
Satisfied with: the culinary arrangements, the 
troopers picketed their horses and sat down to 
enjoy-a game of pinocle. The goose bubbled 


and boiled in the wash boiler, sending out now 
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and then a whiff of odor that seemed grateful to 
my friends the stragglers. It had cooked for 
nearly an hour, when three of the latter arose and 
wandered off in a leisurely manner across a rough 
and much-fenced piece of grownd toward the 
near-by woods. The one who remained yawned 
and dawdled. The colored woman was hanging 
out clothes, and the ‘Germans were absorbed in 
their card game. He got up and slipped around 
the cabin. There was @ half-door in the rear 
within easy reach of the wash boiler. In another 
moment* he liad grabbed the bird by one of its 
bobbing drumsticks and was making safe and 


rapid retreat toward the direction of his com- 


rades. The conspiracy was plain, but as it was 


none of my affair I affected indifference. When. 


Aunt Chloe went in to inspect the progress of the 
cookery she tossed wp her arms and screamed 
that the goose was gone. The troopers dropped 
their cards in haste and grasped the situatipn, 
but too late. They threw themselves on their 
horses and went off headlong im the direction 
taken by the robbers, but the ground was too 
rough for them. I saw them return to the road 
and drift off toward the army lines in a drooping, 
dispirited way. Men who had come to detest 
hard-tack and whose mouths had been watering 
for goose could not be blamed for feeling low- 
spirited. 

I moved on after this episode, taking the main 
road from Pocahontas to Richmond. What was 
left of the Richmond and Danville Road had a 
station at Pocahontas, but railroading was some- 
what irregular in Virginia at that time. Several 
stragglers joined me, and as they seemed to be 
good fellows we kept together 
until nightfall, when we came 
upon an old-fashioned man- 
sion with its village of negro 
cabins in the rear. These 
huts and the house were filled 
with soldiers. They lay in 
heaps upon the floor, broken 
bits of regiments, worn out 
with campaigning, but bound 
to get to Richmond. Some 
of them were members of the 
Army of the James, and they 
were trying to catch up with 
Weitzel. The Army of the 
Potomac in its main body was 
hunting Lee, but most of the 
chasing was done by Sheridan ~ 
and his cavalry, and the in- 
fantry felt instinctively the 
relaxation of the approaching 
end. 
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We tried to find a soft spot on une floor of a 
cabin overcrowded with men, and having par- 
tially succeeded, snuggled up for sleep. But here 
was no place for slumber. Newcomers were con- 
stantly intruding themselves, and the noise was 
intolerable. Bad as it was, worse was coming. 
A half-drunken soldier stumbled in and set up 
what appeared to be meant for a howl of rejoic- 
ing. It did not seem to excite enough attention 
to suit him, so he did something radical. He 
took a handful of ball cartridges out of his pouch 
and dropped them on the flames in the open fire- 
place. A shower of bullets followed this delicate 
bit of humor. We sprawled flat, and luckily 
escaped unhurt, as did everyoneelse; but as he 
was bent on repeating the performance I told my 
companions that it was altogether 'too hot for me, 
and we left. It was dark as pitch. We groped 
along the road until songs of praise fell upon our 
ears. They came from a negro cabin that had 
not been abandoned by its griginal inhabitants. 
Here we found an old Uncle Tom and an Aunt 
Dinah and a lot of little pickaninnies. 

*‘ Have you got any hoecake, uncle ?” I asked. 

He had none. Neither was there a grain of 
meal in the hut. He thought if he had a dollar 
he could get the material for a cake. My com- 
panions had but twenty-five cents between them, 
so I put up the remaining seventy-five, and he 
departed in quest of the meal. In a little while 
he came back with a small parcel of coarsely 
ground corn and brought out an old dish pan in 
which to mix it. He sueceeded in forming the 
paste into a wad and prepared for the baking. 
Long years of barefooted labor on the plantation 
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A’ THE PROVOSE MARSHAL’S, MANCIIESTER, VA.— THE RECOGNITION, 


had covered his soles with a sanda! of callous 
skin. With his bare foot he carelessly kicked the 
coals away and dusted off the ashes with his toes. 
Then he laid the cake on the hearth, patted it 
into symmetry with the flat of his foot and cov- 
ered it up. The turning, recovering and final 
resurrection were accomplished in the same way. 
A little bacon fat was found and melted. With 





FURNISHING FUEL TO THE POOR OF PETERSBURG AFTER THE SIEGE. 
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this as a garnish we devoured the hoecake, and 
to palates long weary of hard-tack it was de- 
licious. We sat on the floor and ate this rude 
meal, while our hosts sang plantation hymns with 
much fervor and considerable melody. Then 
we lay down and slept for the night. In the 
early morning I pushed on for Richmond. ‘This 
was the 4th of April. A double pontoon bridge 
had been thrown across the 
James River at Manchester, 
and here a great gathering 
of soldiers and refugees had 
assembled, eager to get into 
the city. People who had 
fled in panic when warned 
of the evacuation were now 
only desirous of getting back 
again after a few hours of 
experience in the desolated 
country. The wandering 
detachments of soldiers 
were equally desirous of 
setting foot in the rebel 
capital, for which they had 
so valiantly set out four 
years befcre, but had found 
a little inaccessible. 

The provost’s office was in 











a small two-story 
building and upstairs, 
The head of the line 
was kept in check by 
a colored sentry, who 
acted his part well. I 
was burning to get 
across the river, but 
could not get on the 
bridge without a 
special pass. ‘To await 
my turn meant the 
loss of hours of pre- 
cious time. I could 
see the smoke of blaz- 
ing warchouses across 
the stream, and felt 
instinctively that 
much was going on 
that I should see. I 
took to scanning the 
black sentinel. Some- 
thing about his face 
seemed familiar. A 
moment more and [ 
had recalled him fully. 
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I walked up to him and 
eaid, briskly : ‘‘ Hello, Joe Jackson ! 
dropped his gun. ‘* Don’t you remember me ?” 


BURNING CONFEDERATE 


**Can’t place you, boss,” he replied. 
“Think a little,’ 
know me | know you. 
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’ I suggested. 


“Tf you don’t 
Aren’t you Joe Jackson, 
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Hi was not surprised at find- 
it ing a friend in the negro 

: | guard. He acted as an-old 
Hh acquaintance should, and 

it brushed back the crowd 

ne enough to give me first 

HE place in the line. My cre- 

re dentials were satisfactory to 
i the clever young officer in 

ie charge, and in a-few min- 
nS utes I was in the Confeder- 

i ate capital. 

. My memory of the fallen 
if Confederate capital at the 
| distance of twenty-nine 
| years is a medley of march- 
if ing columns of white and 
i black soldiery, silent; fright- 
cned-looking residewts, 
+t street confusions of various 
} sorts under a canopy. .ef 

' smoke from the fires kin- 

ee tind od cae A PAPERS. dled by the rebels as they 

+9 evacuated the city. Above 

4 who used to live on Guinea Hill, Pottsville, Penn- all was the wild glee of the liberated negroes who 

if sylvania ?” had been waiting with straining eyes for the 

**1’s Joe Jackson, sure ’nough,” he answered, coming of the blessed day of freedom. They had 

in a puzzled way ; ‘‘ but. I don’t know you, sah.” vague and confused ideas as to what was to be 

‘‘Don’t you remember Joe Becker, who used their portion. It has proved to be little enough, 

to fly kites with you on Guinea Hill ?” but then their hearts swelled with gladness. They 

af He did, indeed. Guinea Hill is the colored were like little children in their glee. 

it quarter in the Penn- 
it sylvania mining town 
1 where I had spent my 
i boyhood. It is the 





highest point of land 
in the town, and was 
a centre of attraction 
in kite time. Potts- 


PNR Np ed 


epee 


if ville was very patri- 
th otic. Its ‘‘ First De- 
ay fenders” are famous 
a 


in history as the first 


a body to reach Wash- 
fi ington after Sumter 
if was fired upon; and 
i a Pottsville colored 
+s man, Nicholas Biddle, 
+ was the first man hurt 
4% in the war. He was 


a company servant, 
ti and the brick that hit 
him when they were 
passing through the 
city of Baltimore drew 
the first. blood of the 
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They swarmed in droves around the pickets of 
black soldiers in unutterable amazement at the 
spectacle of armed and uniformed ex-slaves, but 
I recall that they crowded most thickly on the 
little green in front of the Capitol building: 
Hlere no member of their race except a colored 
nurse with a white child in charge could enter 
before that day, and the whole Ethiopian popula- 
tion of Richmond seemed bent on feeling the 
sacred sod under their ample feet. 

The streets in front of the Confederate Treas- 
ury building were littered with government bonds 


RICHMOND. 





and every troop, white or black, that passed gave 
them a cheer. The Stars and Bars had been low- 
ered, never to rise again. 

Along the water front vast quantities of valna- 
ble cotton were ablaze, and the warehouses which 
held it and munitions of war were also burning. 
The soldiers were busy checking the flames. Libby 
Prison had been emptied, so the joy of freeing 
its unhappy victims was denied the eager Yan- 
kees. 

The wisdom of my prompt advance on Rich- 
mond was justified early in the day when Presi- 





AFTER THE SURRENDER—SCENE ON THE SOUTH SIDE RAILROAD—SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARMY RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES,— FAC-SIMILE OF ORIGINAL SKETCH, 


and currency, now not worth the paper upon 
which they were printed. Bonfires of these de- 
based securities were blazing all about. I gath- 
ered up enough bonds to make me a millionaire 
on paper, and sent them North as mementos. 
Some appreciative person afterward robbed me of 
all this seeming wealth, possibly under an impres- 
sion that it was real. 

The Stars and Stripes were floating over the 
Capitol, where they had been raised the morning 
before by Lieutenant Johnston Livingston de 
Peyster, who had carried the colors around his 
body for a week with this purpose in his mind, 


dent Lincoln arrived from City Point, only a short 
railway ride distant, although the Army of the 
James had been a long time coming from there 
to Richmond, the seat of the Confederacy. Ile 
rode freelyaround the city—part of the time with 
General Weitzel, but not heavily guarded. The 
wondering crowd of negroes who looked for tlic 
first time upon the face of Father Abraham was 
never absent, and he was content with this body- 
guard. Ie wore a hat of singular tallness, Tis 
face was worn and sad. I think he felt that the 
responsibilities of the peace were to be as great as 
those of the war. and that he had only shifted 
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GENERAL LEE GREETED BY FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS AT HIS RESIDENCE ON FRANKLIN STREETD, 
RICHMOND, ON HIS RETURN FROM APPOMATTOX.— FROM A SKETCH MADE ON THE SPOT, 
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burdens—not laid them down. I followed for a 
time beside his carriage as he went from the 
Capitol to Libby, but he did not smile. He 
looked with grave benignity upon the black, shin- 
ing faces ‘clustered about him—and a trifle won- 
deringly. 

Meanwhile the crumbling had turned into col- 
lapse. Lee’s plan to make good his escape and 
effect a junction with Joe Johnston and carry on 
the rebellion in the Far South had come to 
naught before the swift vigilance of Sheridan. 
There was a possibility of one more battle, but 
even this did not come. The negotiations begun 
on the 7th of April ended with the surrender at 
Appomattox on the 9th. On the 10th Lee bade 
farewell to his brave army—all that was left of it 
—and galloped away to Richmond. It was my 
fortune to be one of the few persons who saw him 
at the end of this ride. I had arisen early in the 
morning to make some sketches of the smolder- 
ing ruins, and had wandered around the town. 
By chance I reached the old Lee mansion in 
Franklin Street just as the rapid clatter of hoofs 
sounded in the distance. I turned curiously to 
note the newcomers, and saw General Lee in 
company with an aid and an orderly. 

He wore the fine uniform in which he appeared 
at Appomattox, but it was hidden at first by a 
coarse gray waterproof. It had drizzled during the 
night. General, aid and orderly showed that they 
had ridden long and hard. The orderly led the 
horses around to the stable, while the general 
went slowly up the walk to the house. The 
sound of the horses’ feet had brought people to 
their doors, and the rapid word went around that 
‘Uncle Robert” had come back. Before he 
could fairly dismount a little crowd had gathered 
vf men, women and children. The women wept 
ind crowded around the splendid figure of the 
great commander as he stood for a few moments 
on the doorstep to greet his old neighbors and 
friends. Some of the women caught his hand 
and kissed it. 

His face was grave, strong and calm, but that 
it hid a great emotion was soon seen. He had 
withdrawn half a step on the porch toward the 
door, when a patrol of some Union soldiers under 
a young lieutenant came marching rapidly along. 
The officer recognized Lee. He gave a low, sharp 
command, and with a prompt “right shoulder 
shift ” the troops came to a salute, which the lieu- 
tenant led with his sword. General Lee returned 
it with grace and dignity, and then, as if his 
heartstrings were snapping, turned and entered 
the door of the home from which he had been so 
long absent, to lay aside the trappings of war and 
become a simple citizen of a reunited nation. 4 





The return of Lee exhausted Richmond for me, 
and I decided to get a few last glimpses of the capt- 
ured Confederate army. By foot and rail I made 
my way to the Appomattox, and found the Army 
of the Potomac and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia fraternizing in the country around Burke- 
ville station. There was plenty of picturesque 
material. The disarming had been going on for 
some days. Such arms as they were! The for- 
lornness of the Southern troops had never been 
so apparent before as when their poor accoutre- 
ments where piled up in heaps before their cap- 
tors. Such battered, shattered and twisted guns! 
How they could shoot at all was a mystery. Bay- 
onets bent in many a desperate charge, and swords 
that could not be foreed imto their scabbards ! 
Yet what Titanic fighting had been done with 
these now wretched weapons! The rolls of Chan- 
cellorsville, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Peters- 
burg and Cold Harbor tell the story. 

‘*In a battle,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ men are noth- 
ing. A man is everything.” This was not true 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. The men 
were everything. The world cannot show a 
grander record for steadfast valor than they 
made. When our soldiers saw these wretched 
equipments and their miserably attired and scan- 
tily fed owners I think their respect for their 
former antagonists was immensely increased. 

I was interested in a big heap of band instru- 
ments collected at Burkeville station. It was the 
sorriest collection of sounding brass I ever be- 
held. Battered old tubas, twisted trombones, 
French horns punched full of bullet holes, patched 
and cracked drums and worn-out fifes were its 
features. It did not seem possible that they could 
ever have produced a musical sound. And yet 
how the old grayback bands conld_play ‘ Dixie” 
on these used-up instruments! They made up 
in inspiration and lung power what they lacked 
in brass. I had heard them play when the lines 
were near together, and knew that these things 
were the instruments used. 

General Grant had sent rations for 25,000 men 
to Lee’s troops as soon as possible after the sur- 
render. It was three or four days after the capit- 
ulation when I reached the armies, but this food 
distribution was still going on. The rough kind- 
liness of the Union troops was everywhere appar- 
ent. No Confederates went unprovided for who 
came after provisions. Tons upon tons of army 
rations were dealt out to them. The camp fires were 
always flaming, and of cooking and eating there 
was noend. The transition from corn meal and 
little of it to army bread and mess pork and beef 
without limit was the only cheerful circumstance 
of their plight. 
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The rebels had become exhausted physically 
under the strain of the retreat before Sheridan’s 
fierce pursuit. They were bivouacked for miles 
around Burkeville, utterly used up, and lying 
upon the ground like men who did not feel that 
they ever cared to get up again. 

As fast as the men could be paroled they were 
allowed to drift away. It took time, however, 
for the formalities and to gain strength for travel. 
TI remained until the 16th of April, when the news 
of President Lincoln’s assassination hurried me 
to Washington, and I bade the brave old Army 
of the Potomac and its Virgimien foe farewell 
forever. 

Here, then, was the end. The feeling on the 
Northern side, I know, was one of exultant relief 
—not the glow of glory, but the joy of peace. 
But I do not think there was even relief in the 
hearts of Lee’s army. The dullness of despair 
was there, and the doggedness that had become 
part of their natures, The Northern soldier had 
but to step back into his old life im factory, field 
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and office, but the Southerner went back to noth- 
ing. Better words than mine can be used in con- 
clusion—the words of the lamented Henry W. 
Grady at the New England bayquet in New York 
in December, 1886: ‘* Let me picture to you the 


footsore Confederate soldier as, buttoning up, in 
his faded gray jacket, the parole which was to 
bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and 


faith, he turned his face southward from Appo- 
mattox in April, 1865. Think of him as, ragged, 
half starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want 
and wounds, having fought to exhaustion, he 
surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his com- 
rades im silence, and lifting his tear-stained and 
pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot 
the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his 
brow and begins the slow and painful journey. 
.... The soldier stepped from the trenches into 
the furrow; horses that had charged Federal 
guns marched before the plow, and fields that ran 
red with human blood in April were green with 
the harvest in June.” 


SUCCESS 
(AS SHE IS MADE). 


By Georciz LAMSON, 


It is a synonymic word, indeed, bearing much 
upon the character of the individual who inter- 
prets it. In my experience of human nature it 
has seemed as if the following recipe had been 
most largely used—if one might put the subject 
that way: Four-fifths of “ self-infallibility ” and 
inordinate conceit, the complement to be made 
up in liberal portions of atrocious nerve, adaman- 
tine susceptibilities and undaunted persistence. 
Mix well over a slow fire of optimism, and there 
you are !—for a time at least. It makes a palatable 
dish—your friends are invited to the feast, and 
notwithstanding numerous moves at the season- 
ing, it is pronounced a bonne bouche and discussed 
as a consequence rather than a result. 

In a delightful state of recipiency you accept 
the comments passed upon your feast, good, bad 
or indifferent, with the most seraphic compla- 
cency, the stings under the pretty wings of de- 
voted admiration being entirely unobserved, and, 
of course, unfelt. 

And so, serene in your self-enthronement, a 
confidence unsurpassed, yon have reached your 
goal, have grasped your future! For you life’s 
work is done and holds no more possibilities ; 


your soul is satisfied in the mighty present. The 


echoes of immortal voices telling of their endless 
tasks in the unseen find no place in your heart. 
To you the pinnacle of a moment means more 
than the hardly gained monument of a lifetime ; 
you rest on it, little molecule that you are, until 
some slight disturbance in the propping takes 
place, and alas! down you come, and find your- 
self alone, sitting at your empty board, hardly 
enough left of your epicurean dish for even you 
to subsist upon—and in this case that is saying a 
good deal. 

But I have heard that results have been reached 
by the following directions by a venturesome 
few : Equal portions of modesty and genius, or if 
the latter is not available the same quantity of 
natural cleverness used with discretion ; an omni- 


present sense of what you have not accomplished 
and eagerness to grasp the same; a retirement 
from adulation rather than forcing it, and a de- 
Sire to be sought rather than to discover; to an- 
swer to the demands of your inmost soul rather 
than to the empty babble of a fickle crowd, and 


never to reach the heights—paradoxical as this 
may seem—but always feeling the invisible throng 
drawing you to an endless goal, and with the fi- 
nite ever seeking the infinite. 
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“THE PARLOR DOOR WAS GENTLY OPENED, AND A YOUNG WOMAN APPEARED.” 


MAKING A RAISE. 
By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


I. 
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‘*< Tae progress of a great love is like the escape ofa 
flood through a fissure in an embankment; at first slight 
and hardiy perceptible, it gathers strength as it flows, until 
it ultimately sweeps all before it.’ 


“That will answer for the Weekly Family Re- 
juvenator,” said the young man, laying down his 
pencil, and reading it over. ‘‘ Count Boscobello 
is on his knees, and he gets this off to Musidora 
Stockshares, in her father’s palatial palace on 
Fifth Avenue, with a view to matrimony, as the 
advertisements read. I must raise my tariff on 
the Rejuvenator. Two dollars a thousand words 
does not compensate me for these strains of my 
invention consequent upon writing Tales of the 
Aristocracy.” 

“Mr. Engee, I must ask you about your board 
bill.” 

Vol. XXXVIII , No. 3—24. 


Reginald Engee looked up. He had been writ- 
ing on a table in Mrs. Tuffstake’s parlor. 

Mrs. Honora Tuffstake was a boarding-house 
keeper, and not the most, or the least, hopeful of 
her class. She had fought the battle of life alone, 
and at odds, during more years than she cared to 
own; and while her rent was never greatly in 
arrears, and her credit was fair with the butcher, 
baker and grocer, yet the day when she could re- 
tire and live on the interest of her money was as 
far off as it had been at the outset of her career. 
Life often seemed wearisome to her. There was 
« monotony in its constant minor chords of sad- 
ness. Her boarders were unceasingly persecuted 
by cruel vicissitudes. The lawyer was perpetu- 
ally kept out of his fees until his mysterious and 
malignant opponents should consent to certain 
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settlements of certain cases. To the straightfor- 
ward mind of Mrs. Tuffstake there appeared to 
be a sameness as to these cases that savored rather 
of a poverty of invention than of a real state of 
facts. 

Nor was her legal guest the only one whose 
shortcomings were based on shadowy grounds. 
The young gentleman whom the worthy landlady 
was then interviewing certainly told very queer 
stories at times; but then, since he stated that he 
wrote stories to keep the wolf from the door, why 
might he not tell stories the effact of which was 
to ‘‘ stand up” herself ? 

“Mr. Engee,” she continued, ‘the rent col- 
lector will be here at twelve o’clock.” 

‘That surely can’t alarm you any.” 

‘*No, but it can worry me. I am about sev- 
enty-five dollars short of the amount which he 
will call for.” 

** And I owe you—let me see—how much ?” 

‘« Seventy-five dollars, come next Saturday.” 

«Ig it possible ? Now, do you know, I had no 
idea my credit was so good! And I am not yet 
twenty-five years old. What will it be at forty ” 

‘* Now, Mr. Engee, if you could let me have that 
amount——” 

‘We cannot part with assets, Mrs. Tuffstake, 
until they come into our hands. I might suggest 
a financial expedient. Let me issue you my note 
for, let us say, ten weeks in arrears and ten weeks 
tocome. One hundred and fifty dollars—really 
quite a capital. Combine this with six hundred 
dollars of our national currency, and I have no 
doubt that the rent collector will eagerly receive 
it as a payment in full.” 

“Oh, Mr. Engee, you don’t know the man !” 

“Happy to say I don’t. I never did knowa 
rent collector—never want to know one. It must 
be that they are born from wolves, nursed by 
tigers and educated by stony-hearted enemies of 
the human species.” 

““You can’t think worse of them than I do. 
Still, they say that since they are paid to collect 
they must collect, with all that the word implies. 
But really, now, can’t you do something to help 
me out 7” 

‘Show me an unguarded banking institution 
and I will clean it out with dexterity and dis- 
patch, and lay the spoils at your feet, my dear 
madam. Or shut me up in a room with a som- 
nolent capitalist, and I will appoint myself his 
receiver, liquidate his assets, and enable you to 
buy this house and lot. But stop,” continued the 
young man, going to the window ; “here is some- 
thing practical. I see my friend Percival Melior 
coming down the street. He is rich. Do yon 
know he keeps a bank account, draws checks, de- 





posits drafts—all that eort of thing! Now, he is 
evidently coming to see me. It is dollars to 
doughnuts that he will advance me the trifle that 
will help you so much. Shall I see him in my 
room, or will you let me have the parlor ?” 

‘Don’t let me be in the way one moment,” 
said the widow. ‘‘Oh, I do hope you'll succeed ! 
Let me know as soon as you can, won’t you ?” 

And Mrs. Tuffstake vanished from the apart- 
ment. 

The newcomer was about twenty-eight years of 
age, having the unmistakable air of a university 
man. 

Melior had come to New York with a modest 
patrimony, a diploma from the law school, and a 
firm resolution to succeed as an advocate. Four 
years had passed, and apparently he had not yet 
arrived. Yet he was in course of arriving. 

Melior was also quite adequately in society, and, 
as will be seen later, he was already in love. 

“This is a little of a divergence from the 
beaten track of lawyers to their offices, isn’t it ?” 
said Engee. 

“Yes; a block or two. Our proper course is 
by the Elevated. But there is a small I O U of 
mine in existence which I want to extinguish. 
It’s eight dollars from our last night’s poker. 
Here is a check for it, with thanks for the 
credit.” 

“««Thanks’ is good. Here we have wintered 
and summered in New York, you among the solid 
respectables and making a name; I more than 
half a Bohemian and not making any name to 
speak of, looking out always for a strike, and 
never yet having struck anything. And now you 
thank me for an over-night credit at a game of 
dime ante! Aristo, va!” 

** All of which won’t prevent you from making 
use of the document.” 

“Oh, Pll make use of it fast enough! This 
check looks quite pretty. Drawn on the Broad 
Street Bank, an institution of credit and renown, 
and signed by Percival Melior, it can’t fail to 
command respect. If 1 add two little dollars to 
it I can buy or sell ten shares of Rock Island or 
St. Paul at a bucket shop, and perhaps lay the 
foundation of a large fortune. Most of the great 
fortunes, if we may believe the newspapers, were 
made by men who were born barefoot boys, and 
came to New York without a dollar.” 

Percival laughed. 

‘*Yes; I know how that is. You remember 
our college burlesque of the life of the eminent 
but somewhat unpopular savant Euclid. ‘ Born 
at an early age ; the son of poor, pious, dué hon- 
est parents.” And I don’t very well see how a 
person can escape being born barefoot. High 
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authority states that we brought nothing into the 
world, and can carry nothing out.” 

«* And during our progress along its dusty ways 
some of us carry uncommonly light loads,” said 
Engee. 

Melior had hardly gone before the parlor door 
was gently opened, and a young woman appeared. 
This was Mrs. Tuffstake’s daughter, between whom 
and her reputed ancestress no points of resem- 
blance existed. The mother might have been in 
her time good-looking, although there were no 
surviving evidences of the fact; but the dangh- 
ter was certainly a most attractive and charming 
young person. It was a point in her character 
that she never complained of her surroundings, 
and never attempted to imitate gowns that were 
beyond the reach of her modest purse. This 
young lady, habited in morning gingham, looked 
around the room, and then said : 

“« Excuse my intrusion, Mr. Engee—I thought 
mamma would be here.” 

“‘She has but just now gone. And she must 
come back soon, because I told her I should prob- 
ably have some money for her.” 

‘Poor mamma, her money troubles weigh on 
her so! She has so much to contend against ! 
Only this morning she has met with a new mis- 
fortune. That smartly dressed couple, you know, 
who had our two best rooms—that Ilonduras mine 
owner and his wife—well, they went away early in 
a cab, leaving their trunks nearly empty, and a 
note stating that unforeseen circumstances com- 
pelled them to leave for warmer climes ; but that 
their highly esteemed friend, Mrs. Tuffstake, 
might, perhaps, find consolation for the unpaid 
board bill of four hundred dollars in the inclosed 
certificate for a thousand shares of stock in the 
Topinambo-Bolaro Gold Mins, Limited, of Hon- 
duras ; which shares are at present unavailable, 
but represent immensely valuable properties, re- 
quiring only capital for their development. 
Mamma was counting on that money to make up 
the rent and some other bills. I believe our 
owners are very nice people, yet we never se 
them, you know; but the collector—oh, he is a 
terrible man! He has red hair and inflamed 
eyes, one of ’em squinty ; and when he brings that 
swivel eye to bear on you and says, ‘If I allow 
delinquents to hold over longer than ten daya I 
become personally responsible—personally respon- 
sible to my principals, you understand,’ you feel 
as though you could be knocked down with a 
feather.” 

‘* But really, now, the case isn’t so very bad,” 
replied Reginald, handing a chair to the young 
lady. ‘‘A thousand shares of anything can be 
used as collateral. Your mamma has nearly all 
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the necessary funds now, and I have a little check 
that will help her to some extent.” And the 
young man, unfolding the slip of paper, gazed at 
it intently, with a far-away expression in his eyes 
that appeared to denote an abstraction of thought. 

As to these two young people, living in the 
same house, Reginald was three-quarters in love 
with Ellen, and Ellen was one-quarter in love 
with Reginald. Tere was unity, given an elimi- 
nation of the negative factors. 

“Yes,” continued the young man, ‘what I 
have here will help your mother some; but how I 
wish it were a larger amount! It is so difficult to 
get hold of large sums, and yet they are the only 
ones that are useful. Of course, ‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac’ tells us it is the little amounts that 
make the big ones; but, then, it takes so many of 
them; and while we are holding on to one of 
them the others slip away.’ 

“Mamma snd [ think that with your sabia 
and education, Mr. Engee, you ought to attain 
almost any position and make a fortune. Now, 
why don’t you become an eminent lawyer, or a 
fashionable clergyman, or a star actor. or some- 
thing ? The star actors are just lovery, ana they 
have such enormous salaries, and it looks as easy 
as anything to be one.” 

“*Tt may look easy,” said Reginald ; “ but how 
many try to get there and don’t! For one who 
has a country seat in summer there are a hundred 
who walk home on the railroad ties with some 
traveling-company snap. Besides, [ am unap- 
preciated. I graduated two years ago. The pro- 
fessors said I was qualified for anything. That 
means for nothing. I came to this town, showed 
my diploma at a railway office, and suggested 
that I should be placed on the directors’ board. 
A large colored porter was at once instructed to 
show me the outside of the building. Then I 
visited some of the leading banks, but was only 
listened to by the officials of one of them. The 
upshot was that if I would furnish satisfactory 
bonds I might start in as a messenger on five 
hundred a year. That’s the way in which busi- 
ness people treat a person who is believed not to 
be wholly devoid of genius.” 

**But, then, a literary career !” exclaimed his 
fair listener, clasping her hands. ‘‘ How glori- 
ous! And full of rewards !” 

“T have tried it. I wrote a passion novel, 
and every publisher in the great cities has read it, 
or has pretended at least to have it read, and the 
return postages amount to a small fortune. Then 
I tried playwriting. There’s more money in plays 
than in novels.” 

‘Did you find it so ?” 

‘Well, the return postages are not so heavy. 
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That’s because there are not so many managers 
to send the plays to. Generally the goods come 
back without any explanation or comment ; but 
when there were comments they fell into one of 
two classes : either the dialogue was not up to the 
level of the situations, or the situations were not 
up to the level of the dizlogue. Now, if I could 
only have knocked the heads of these wiseacres 
together !” 

‘‘There would have been an acceptance of your 
drama ?” 

“‘Naturally. But there was no such luck as 
this. And therefore at present I am, in spite of 
myself, confined to the duties of a story writer on 
space for the Family Rejuvenator.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Engee, I shall always say that the 
world has so far used you very cruelly, but I hope 
that in the good time coming it will make amends 
to you.” 

And with these hopeful words the young lady 
quitted the apartment. 


II. 


Lert to himself, Engee gazed again at the 
check. By its terms the Broad Street Bank was 
requested to pay to the order of Reginald Engee, 
Esq., eight dollars. Engee knew enough of bank- 
ing to know that a check was a written document 
which must be passed through the Clearing 
House, then be examined by the paying teller, 
then delivered to a bookkeeper to be posted, then 
filed away, then finally written into a passbook 
and surrendered to the drawer. All this over a 
paltry eight-dollar instrument. It was irrational 
to use so much labor to no purpose. The check 
should be at least eighty dollars. 

Engee then began to scan the check. This 
scrutiny lasted a few minutes ; then he went toa 
desk in the corner, and busied himself an instant 
with pen and ink. He held the paper to, the 
light, and was pleased with the result. Mrs. Tuff- 
stake entered, and he turned and said pleasantly : 

‘Have you a five-dollar bill handy ”” 

“To lend ” 

*““No; to give me inchange. Then your sev- 
enty-five are all right. Here is the check of my 
friend Melior, indorsed by me. Such a check, 
so indorsed, ought to command a premium.” 

The delighted landlady lost no time in handing 
him the change, and the young man went gayly 
out. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Tuffstake began to specu- 
late upon how far seventy-five dollars would go 
toward paying seven hundred and fifty. There 
appeared to be a slight hiatus, which a single 
cipher would nicely fill up. She seated herself at 
the desk from which Engee had risen, and said : 
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“Vl try it, and see how it looks. It can bo 
easily crossed out if it doesn’t seem to fit.” 

An additional cipher made the figures into an 
elegant ‘‘800.” Mechanically then her fingers 
wrote the word “‘ hundred” after “eighty,” and 
to erase the superfluous ‘‘y” required but a few 
passes with her penknife. Then, holding up the 
document, she said : 

‘**This is lovely. I wonder if it’s so very, very 
wicked, when one really needs the money! And 
if Mr. Melior ever finds it out I can give him 
back the difference. It’s only borrowing the 
amount, at any rate; and I might better have 
the benefit of the money than the bank. Now 
when the agent calls I’m ready for him. Oh, 
what a relief it is to one’s feelings to get rid of 
these money anxieties !” 

It was not long before the agent rang the bell. 
Mr. Rackrent was not a handsome man, and this 
morning he looked especially disagreeable. Ie 
was haggard and careworn. Evidently he had 
not had a good night’s sleep. The widow tripped 
lightly to the door to meet him, and welcoming 
him effusively, asked if he had the receipt ready. 

Rackrent’s face lighted up. He had not ex- 
pected such promptitude. Sitting down and 
signing the receipt, he said : 

**We are much obliged to you, madam; the 
money will be most acceptable to Mr. Vandaster, 
because he is on the wrong side of the market.” 

‘*Dear me! and in this wet weather, too! 
Why doesn’t he go inside ?” 

The agent smiled. 

‘It isn’t always so easy, especially as to getting 
in on the ground floor, where the Bulls and Bears 
are.” 

‘«* Perhaps you’re right." I never went market- 
ing for the meat of either.” 

‘© A great many people are not as considerate as 
you, my dear madam. But here is your receipt.” 

The widow handed him the check, and received 
the receipt and fifty dollars change. 

‘* Of course you know the signature, Mrs. Tuff- 
stake ?” he said as he took it in his hand. 

“‘Oh, certainly! Mr. Melior is a rich lawyer 
who paid it to one of my boarders, and he paid it 
tome. I think it’s profits in a stock speculation.” 

‘* Athabasca Railroad shares ?” 

‘*T believe so.” 

‘They must have gone short!” groaned the 
agent. 

‘* Yes; my boarders are always short,” said the 
widow. 

Rackrent had placed his hat on the mantel. 
As he went to take it on his way out he awk- 
wardly knocked off a vial, which was broken on 
the hearth. 
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‘‘Never mind !” exclaimed the widow. “It’s 
only a little acid for taking out marble stains.” 
And she went out for a cloth. 

Rackrent still held the check. At the sight of 
the precious acid lying in a pool on the hearth 
his eyes lighted up. The agent had been speculat- 
ing with Vandaster’s rent collections, and was 
heavily loaded with Athabasca shares, which had 
fallen fifteen per cent. inthe last fortnight. Bull- 
ion, his broker, had just made another call for 
more margin. ‘That the shares would rally there 
was no question, but when? And how, mean- 
time, to hold on? He now saw a solution of the 
problem. Quick as thought he took up the bot- 
tom of the vial, went to the desk and applied the 
acid to the word ‘‘ hundred.” Then he dried it 
off and wrote “‘ thousand,” adding another cipher 
to the figures. Having done this, he replaced 
the vial fragment on the hearth, and left the 
house. But Mrs. Tuffstake at the door had wit- 
nessed a part of the performance, and the thought 
of the complications likely to arise from the act 
filled her soul with terror. If the agent should 
be prosecuted would he not inculpate her? Pros- 
trated with fear and horror, she sank upon a sofa. 

Her daughter entered the room, and attempted 
to raise her. At this moment also Engee came 
in, and assisted Ellen to lift up the stricken 
woman. Both asked what the matter was. 

‘‘Oh, Ellen, Ellen—forgery !” 

Engee recoiled, staggering, as if shot; then 
walked wildly about, exclaiming : 

‘‘Discovered already! Yet I may repair my 
fault before it is too late !” 

The widow stared at the young man. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Engee, how is it your fault? And how can 
you or I repair a matter of over seven hundred 
dollars before night ?” 

‘«Don’t you mean seventy-two ?” 

‘“‘ Alas, no! To be exact, seven hundred and 
twenty. But I have fifty toward it. And yet 
there is a greater wretch than I !” 

‘«* And he stands before you !” 

‘Oh, no, not you ; he has just left this house ! 
A wretch with red hair, and squint-eyed, who 
compels widows to commit forgery, and then goes 
and does the same thing himself !” 

‘Why, this is alarming !” exclaimed the young 
man. ‘And to think how I started the whole 
of it.” 

‘“Why, Mr. Engee, did you tamper with 

‘‘Mrs. Tuffstake,” interrupted he, “did you 
tamper with Mr. Melior’s check ?” 

‘“Why try to conceal it? I unfortunately did. 
And that agent has wickedly done the same thing, 
only worse.” 

“And I,” said Engee, ‘‘ weakly began the 
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fraud. Have 


But now, how to save ourselves ! 
you those Topinambo Mining shares yet ?” 

“Why, yes,” said the widow. ‘“‘ Who would buy 
them ?” 

“Everybody. It is just bulletined that a rise 
in the Uzama River has swept away the side hill 
of the mine, disclosing nuggets worth millions. 
Government troops have been called out to pro- 
tect the mine, and the shares are at fifty pre- 
mium. Get me your scrip; I'll sell it in half an 
hour, and we can wipe out that terrible check, 
even after what that agent has done.” 

The widow hurried from the room, and soon 
reappeared with the paper. 

‘Here it is,” she said; ‘but I really can’t be- 
lieve your good news until I see the money.” 

‘Keep perfectly easy till I get back,” replied 
the young man as he started for the door. 


Ill. 


AFTER Engee had gone the house was very quiet. 
The widow returned to her routine duties, and 
Ellen sat down to await the results. ‘There was a 
knock at the door. She started in alarm, saying 
to herself: ‘‘ Now, is everything discovered, and 
has the governor, or the sheriff, come to arrest us 
all?” But it was only Katy, the chambermaid, 
who entered, with a valise burst open and a hand- 
ful of loose papers. She informed Ellen that 
the ‘‘missus” had broken open the trunk and 
scattered the papers, and that she, Katy, could 
not put them back again. Therefore would Miss 
Ellen be good enough to do it ? 

Ellen commenced the task. 


When the papers 
were nearly all folded and returned to the valise 


she picked up an old copy of a newspaper, so an- 
eient that it appealed to her curiosity. It wasa 
Commercial of 1876, and upon the outside, 
marked with ink, was this notice among the 
‘¢ Lost and Found ”:,‘‘ Lost or abducted, a little 
girl, between three and four years old, dressed as 
follows: Blue velvet, swansdown trimming ; white 
satin cap, blue-trimmed ; answers to name Sophy. 
grown hair, with one lock almost white on back 
of head. One thousand dollats reward. The- 
ophilus Bullion, 4012 Fifth Avenue.” 

Ellen was thunderstruck. She had this white 
lock in her back hair. She had often laughed 
over it. Could she be the lost child? People 
had often said she had no resemblance to her 
mother. Mrs. Tuffstake had always remarked 
that she fav her father. Who was her fa- 
ther ? be the great banker Bullion ? 

The widow came in, and was shown the adver- 
tisement. She turned pale. 

‘Oh, mamma, tell me the truth !” Ellen cried. 
‘“You can trust me. Am I that lost girl ?” 


Could it 
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With great difficulty the widow told Ellen the 
truth. But, having once opened her heart, she 
told her all. She had found the little girl at a 
street corner, one autumn twilight, crying; had 
taken her home and put her to sleep, and next 
morning the child appeared happy and contented. 
And so she kept her, and loved her more and 
more every day. 

«‘ But you must have seen the advertisements ; 
you kept one of them, even !” 

‘“Yes; but I had delayed so long, I was afraid 
of being charged with kidnapping. Besides, I 
loved you too well to part with you. So I laid 
away your clothes, and dressed you as if you be- 
longed to me. I changed my servants, and there 
was no talk. And now what shall we do?” And 
the forlorn woman burst into an agony of tears, 

‘* Reginald will soon be back,” said Ellen. ‘ We 
must get him to go with us to Mr Melior, his 
lawyer.” 

“Oh, how dreadful! Child, that would never 
do. It was dis check that was tampered with.” 

** Never mind. The sooner he knows about that 
the better. But here is Reginald.” 

The young man rushed in, waving a slip of 
pink paper. 

‘Here is a cool hundred thousand on ac- 
count; balance to-morrow—fifty thousand more 
ut least, perhaps more. The shares are one hun- 
dred and fifty to one hundred and sixty.” 

**Oh, how nice it will be to be able to cover up 
this awful cheek business !” said the widow. ‘* But 
we must see your lawyer right away on other 
business. Put the check in your pocketbook, 
and come along with us as soon as we get our 
things on.” 

In five minutes the three were on their way to 
Melior’s office, Reginald carrying a package handed 
to him by the widow. 

BY. 

MELIOR’s office on Broad Street was double, like 
most law offices. Engee presented the ladies, 
and the lawyer waited for a statement of the ob- 
ject of the visit. While Mrs. Tuffstake was awk- 
wardly trying to make one, Ellen suddenly said - 

“Mr. Melhor, do you know Mr. Theophilus 
Bullion ?” 

** Yes, socially.” 

‘‘How nice! Well, please telephone him to 
come here right away, on family business.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“Do you think it’s customary for lawyers to 
call up millionaires without notice 7” 

‘* But this is a peculiar case. He would blame 
you if you did not call him.” 

‘Not likely. But do you really insist ?” 
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** Positively.” 

Melior went over to the box, and after exchang- 
ing words with Bullion & Koyne, he turned and 
said : 

“IT stated that this was a family matter. Ile 
says, to my surprise, he'll come, and his daugh- 
ter happening to be at his office, he would like te 
bring her. Shall I say Yes ?” 

** Certainly,” answered the two ladies. ‘Do 
you know Miss Bullion ?” 

**] have that honor.” 

‘* Maybe she and I will be very glad to see each 
other.” 

“You talk in riddles,” said the lawyer, greatly 
puzzled. Then, taking the party into the private 
room and placing a chair near Ellen, he urged 
her to state her case. A lively talk ensued, dur- 
ing which he displayed the contents of the pack- 
age to her deeply interested listener. 

Mr. Bullion and his daughter Clara soon en- 
tered the main office, the banker evidently some- 
what annoyed, and the young lady wearing an 
air of curiosity. The lawyer went out and greeted 
them. Then, taking Bullion aside, he said : 

‘This may be important. You announced, 
in 1876, the loss of a little girl ?” 

“Ta 

‘Is this your advertisement 7” showing the 
Commercial, 

**Good Heavens, yes !” 

Clara overheard this, and joined them. 

“Oh, papa, what is this? Mr. Melior, lon’t 
question him as though you had him in the wit- 
ness box.” 

** Miss Bullion,” replied the lawyer, ‘ questions 
are the best means of getting the truth. Let us 
call this newspaper Exhibit A. Now for Ex- 
hibit B.” And he showed the contents of the 
package to father and daughter, who both started 
in astonishment, the banker recognizing them at 
once. 

‘© And now, Mr. Bullion,” said Melior, ‘‘ before 
we go further, would you sign a paper agreeing 
not to molest the person with whom your lost 
girl found a home, if she at once produces her ?” 

‘Well, if she is safe and sound I must do so, 
if you insist upon it.” 

Melior turned to his desk and drew up a short 
paper, which the banker read and signed. 

** Well, what next ?” asked the latter. 

‘* Exhibit C,” replied the lawyer, going to the 
private room and emerging with Ellen. ‘ This, 
Mr. Bullion, is Ellen, or Sophy.” 

Clara ran to her and threw her arms around 
her. 

* Oh, you dew girl, you are my sister—now, 
aren’t you ?” 
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The banker was less demonstrative. Cautious 
from habit, he surveyed her closely, saying, in a 
low tone : 

‘‘Strange, strange! Her mother’s face and 
voice. My dear, take off your hat and show me 
your back hair.” 

‘* Why, of course, papa ;” and in a second Bull- 
ion had the white lock in his fingers. 

‘This lock is Exhibit D,” said the lawyer. 
** We have no further evidence to offer.” 

‘*Tt isn’t needed,” said Bullion, kissing Ellen. 
‘*Now you’re Sophy, my dear daughter. Drop 
Ellen from this time henceforth.” 

‘*T will, papa. And now you’ve agreed not to 
hurt the one who found me, I want you to forgive 
her.” 

‘¢That will be a hard job; but I'll try.’ 

Sophy led out the widow, who made a low bow 
to the banker, and stood as if waiting to be 
spoken to. 

‘‘IT bear no malice, my good woman,” said he. 
«‘This will be better explained some other time.” 

Engee came gayly out of the private room, 
smiling on Sophy, and said to Melior : 

‘‘Would you do me the honor to introduce 
me ?” 

‘‘Oh, I forgot,” said Melior, and presented him 
to the banker. 

Sophy drew close to her father’s ear and whis- 
pered : 

‘‘Be nice to him, papa—he is such a nice 
young man ; and we have lived in the same house 
so long that I know I’m not mistaken in him.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know. He looks dudish.” 

‘‘But he isn’t. He’s just wonderful. He 
cleared over a hundred thousand dollars for Mrs. 
Tuffstake this morning.” 

‘Bless me, my child, is that possible? Cash 
or paper ?” 

‘“‘ Certified check. Which is that ?” 

‘‘Both, my love. If what you say is true I 
really must become better acquainted with this 
young man.” 


Ve 

NExT morning, in the lawyer’s office, he sat 
with Engee, discussing the events of the previous 
day. 

‘“‘[ don’t know how you stand with Miss 
Sophy,” said Melior, “but I don’t think this 
sudden change in her fortunes will affect her 
feelings at all toward you.” 

‘‘l’m comfortable on that point. You see, Mrs. 
Tuffstake is anxious to let me have half her wind- 
fall of yesterday, to go into business with. Now, 
I think of buying into Bullion’s firm, and Sophy 
will not object to my proposal, in due time. And 
the dicky bird says you have a pretty good under- 
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standing with Miss Bullion also. The old man 
will have a nice pair of sons-in-law, won’t he ?” 

Just at that moment Bullion entered, and after 
hurried ‘‘Good mornings ” said to Melior : 

*‘T have a favor to ask of you. One of our 
customers, named Rackrent, gave us your check 
yesterday for eight thousand dollars as margin 
on Athabascas. In making up the deposit at 
three it was missing. Search has been useless. 
Now, if you will let me have a new check we'll 
give you bond against the old one. It was 
stamped for deposit, so that no other parties can 
use it.” 

“Why, Mr. Bullion, you astonish me! I don’t 
know of any such check.” — - 

“Well, you must be in a very large way of 
business when you forget eight-thousand-dollar 
checks over night. Suppose you look at your 
checkbook.” 

As Melior turned to do soa telegraph boy en- 
tered and handed him a dispatch. It read: 


‘* Albany.—Have wired eight thousand dollars to your 
credit at Broad Street Bank. It’s all right. See you to- 
morrow. ** RACKRENT.” 


Calling Engee to his desk, he said, in a low 
tone: 

**Do you understand this ?” 

**Partially. Let Bullion have the check ?” 

‘But L only drew for eight dollars.” 

“T know. I had the check. It was passed to 
Rackrent ; but he raised it to eight thousand dol- 
lars, to put up on Athabascas. They jumped 
twenty per cent. in the afternoon, and he has 
sold out and refunded—see? You are in just 
eight dollars on the operation. Send your lad 
around to the bank; get the remittance entered 
in your passbook, then let Bullion have his 
money.” 

Melior dispatched, the lad, and turning to the 
banker, said : 

** Please wait one moment, until I see how my 
account stands. Did Rackrent go broke on his 
Athabascas ?” 

‘Well, nearly. But, not to violate confidences, 
I can say he recouped, sold at the right moment, 
and has quite a large balance with us now to his 
credit. He wired to us from Albany yesterday at 
four o’clock, and we sent him the news.” 

*«That’s it!” said Engee to Melior. ‘The cuss 


was on his way to Canada when the good news 
overtook him.” 

The lad returned with the passbook, duly writ- 
ten up. 

‘‘Mr. Bullion,” said Melior, ‘‘here is your 


check. Never mind the bond.” 
‘* Many thanks, sir; and will you two young 
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gentlemen give me the pleasure of your company 
at dinner this evening at my house? I shall not 
take No for an answer. We dine at seven. Good 
day.” And the gratified banker was off like an 
elderly Mercury. 

VI. 


LOOKING at this group of people a year after- 
ward, we find Reginald Engee, Esq., an exceed- 
ingly active partner (board member) in Bullion, 
Koyne & Co., and his wife Sophy as proud of 
him as brides generally are of successful ‘young 
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‘“ Stay near me, do not take thy flight, 
A little longer stay in sight! 
Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy.” 


Foremost among the historians to which the 
poet alludes we find the butterflies, those bean- 
tiful bright-winged creatures, so intimately as- 
sociated with our childhood. How often a glimpse 
of one of these summer flutterers will recall to 
the mind incident after incident of those ‘‘ happy 
days in which we dreamed that life and love were 
what they seemed ”! 

The chase of butterflies and of sunbeams seems 
a natural instinct in the childish mind. And fort- 
unately the lover of nature does not lose his in- 
terest in the insect world—this delightfully Bo- 
hemian little world —when he reaches man’s 
estate. 

To the earnest seeker patient investigation will 
reveal such wonders, such marvels of loveliness, 
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husbands; Melior married to Clara, and in full 
swing of lucrative practice; and Mrs. Tuffstake 
joint proprietor of a prosperous ladies’ fashion 
magazine. Rackrent came. back, so to speak, 
gradually, putting out feelers in advance. The 
check was never found, and was finally forgotten. 
Mrs. Tuffstake and Engee never told on them- 
selves, and the ‘topic was one as to which Rack- 
rent could be depended upon to keep silent. Be- 
ing a heavy real-estate owner, he no longer collects 
for other people. 
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that it will not be necessary to turn to books for 
the study of insects. Nature herself will prove 
an unrivaled instructor if one but listens to her 
teachings. A careful observation of butterflies 
on a sunny day will give one a pretty clear in- 
sight into their habits. 

The observer will soon discover that the insect 
which alights on the nearest flower, with wings 
folded uprightly, is droning, perhaps daydream- 
ing, and not feasting, as might be supposed, on 
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the sweets of the flower. Folded wings are found 
only when the insect is perfectly passive, not 
when its little proboscis is busy seeking its daily 
bread. 

The incomparable beauty of the butterfly’s 
wing is due, entomologists tell us, to an innu- 
merable number of microscopical feathers, or 
plumelike scales. The dust, therefore, which 
is sometimes so carelessly brushed off from the 
pinions of a fluttering captive would prove to 
be, under the microscope, a countless number of 
brilliant plumes. One is tempted to question 
why such a wealth of splendor is lavished on these 
little creatures ; for the featherly garniture is of 
no particular advantage to them, while its serves 
to attract the wandering eye and the ever-ready 
fingers of little children, as well as of the keen 
eye of the birds. 

Quaint old authors have written many a hom- 
ily to young maidens on the vain beauty and the 
dilettanteism of butterflies, twisting the moral 
about in numerous odd ways calculated to pierce 
the worldly conscience; for the maiden can 
neither assume nor assert the unconsciousness of 
her gay counterpart. 

A modern writer has said that the maternal in- 
stinct is less developed in the Lepidoptera than in 
other insect orders. That, however, is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the mother butterfly sel- 
dom lives to see the tiny eggs that she has care- 
fully cradled in a softly swinging leaf mature to 
insect babyhood. She has done what she could 
in leaving the cozy nursery in the daily care of 
the sunbeam, and in the nightly care of the 


softly gliding moonbeam. ‘Then she folds her 
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ARCHIPPUS BUTTERFLY. 


wings, knowing that these good nurses will soon 
assist her babies to their feet; and it is at just 


this age that these naughty infants turn about 

and devour both their ved and their bed blankets ! 
To be sure it was for that 
purpose that they were 
tucked away in such a 
deliciously convenient nurs- 
ery. 

Who would not envy the 
lot of an insect that retires 
within the damask coverlet 
of a rose-scented cradle, 
lighted to rest by the fairy 
Jamp of the firefly, and 
ushered into dreamland 
with the nursery ditty of 
the evening breeze? What 
an Elysian picture does 
fancy paint of the awaken- 
ing of the dainty slumberer, 
that, when aroused by the 
uncurling of the rose blan- 
ket, sees near him the 
dewdrop that shall serve 
for his morning ablution ! 
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A moment later, and he speeds away to his floral 
dining hall, 
‘* Where he arriving, round about doth fly, 
From bed to bed, from one to t’ether border, 
And take survey with curious busy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of these he rudely doth disorder, 
Nor with his feet their silken leaves deface. 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place.” 


Very different are the surroundings of the ple- 
beian Pieris rape. ‘‘ Born in a cabbage, in a cab- 
bage bred,” her daily life is commonplace enough. 
Her ‘‘constitutionals” are generally limited to 
the near vicinity of the kitchen garden; and 
there one may be pretty sure of finding her, flut- 
tering about in her white and almost spotless 
bib and tucker. In 
her caterpillar stage 
she is not at all attract- 
ive, her complexion be- 
ing of a sallow green, 
probably derived from 
her continuous cabbage 
menu. 

Some of these giddy 
highfliers are not with- 
out their peccadillos, 
for occasionally among 
them a stray tippler or 
two is seen, imbibing 
too deep a potion for 
so small a head, as the 
honeyed sweets from 
many a flower serve to 
set their wee bodies 
a-reeling. It may be of these delicate tipplers that 
the poet has written : 

‘* Fed with nourishment divine, 
The dewy morning's gentle wine, 
Nature waits upon thee. still, 
And thy verdant cup doth fill; , 


Tis filled wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature’s self thy Ganymede !” 


Would that all intoxicants were as innocent 
as the ‘‘dewy morning’s gentle wine ” ! 





COMMON FLY (MAGNIFIED). 
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CRANE FLY. 


Poets have called butterflies winged thoughts ; 
and indeed they are such to him who, seeing, be- 
lieves that the Creator said, ‘‘ Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle 
and creeping things, and it was so.” In the 
‘creeping things,’’ 
among which are in- 
cluded the larva, or 
caterpillar, lies the 
origin of the butterfly. 

Wise old Pliny sup- 
posed they originated 
from the dew falling on 
leaves. While we smile 
at such a belief now- 
adays, do the present 
evolutionists teach a 
more reasonable one ? 

A gentle thrust at 
evolutionists has been 
detected in Kingsley’s 
‘“‘ Water Babies,” where 
little Tom is told bya 
wise fairy folk that the 
fairy who made butterflies was not nearly as clever 
as the fairy who made butterflies make them- 
selves. 

A graceful and very probable fancy of Darwin 
is that insects resemble the flowers they frequent. 
Mrs. Bugden, in her charming book of ‘ Insect 
Life,” illustrates this theory by saying that nearly 
all the outdoor insects which have access to the 
sweet and brillifnt flowers in a measure partake 
of their beauties, especially the butterfly, which 
is a flowerlike insect, made after a floral pattern 
and colored after floral hues. The statement is 
true in many ways, as, for instance, the musk 
bee is as fragrant as the plant from which it takes 
itname. The luminous Fraxinella haz its coun- 
terpart in the firefly and glowworm. 

Many of the night-flying insects that are de- 
prived of the life and brightness of the outer 
world are almost without exception of a sober and 
quiet hue. The dependence of the insect upon 
the flower, and vice versd, has been carried so far 
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by some naturalists, that without insects, it has 
been said, there could be no flowers, as the insect 
unconsciously fertilizes the blossoms that it visits 
for food. 

As to the robing of the insect world, we find 





CABBAGE BUTTERFLY 


nothing anywhere that will equal it. For in- 
stance, the attire which has been handed down 
for generations to the beautiful dames of the 
Lycwna family (‘‘ bluelets”) is a charming crea- 
tion of ethereal blue with an airy border of silvery 
azure. 

Kirby, the thoughtful observer of these little 
creatures, affirms that nature, in some instances, 
robes her insect world in silk and network, while 
the robes of others are blazoned with heraldic in- 
signia—crosses, crescents and stars. Others pre- 
sent an imposingly learned aspect with their em- 
broideries of mathematical figures, angles and 
triangles. One species bears the sobriquet of 
‘*the burnished brass,” from the two resplendent 
bands which eross the wings of their raiment. 
The garments of the * Fritillaries” are lined 
throughout with gleaming silver stars and stripes. 

Again, some insects are gotten up in harlequin 
style; and among these is the walking stick, or 
spectre, as it 18 sometimes called. Almost every 
child has seen this creature im its odd masquer- 
ade, imitating a bit of twig so perfectly that one 





FLEAS (MAGNIFIED 


is tempted to believe in the presto-cliange act ; 
for, when it suddenly turns its twigltke members 
into movable antenne and long straddling legs, 
the apparently lifeless stick becomes an animated 
object! The walking leaf is another of these 
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amateur actors that reflects credit on the pro- 
fession. 

Another set of very nimble gymnasts are to be 
found in the Muscidae, or fly family. In illus- 
tration of this, a writer tells the following story : 
One fly youngster, inflated with ideas of his own 
greatuess—so the story runs—came to the rescue 
of a young poet in a most remarkable manner. 
As the poor author was struggjing with a deep, 
epic poem that he was composing, and gazing de- 
spairingly at the ceiling meanwhile, the fly thus 
addressed him : 


‘* By lightness, not weight, I my empire maintain, 
And by emptiness stand on my head : 
While others can’t climb, using infinite pains 
I, gravity turning to jest, 
Ascend with all ease perpendicular planes, 
Rough or smooth, just as pleases me best: 

So try lightness, my friend, first: I'll warrant you'll 

find 

That as I rule o’er matter, so you may rule mind.” 

It is to be hoped that the poet profited by the 
sage advice of the small reasoner ; but we doubt it. 

Birds are thought to be the 
swiftest of all creatures, but the > 
dragon fly has been known to 
win in a race for his life when 
his opponent was a champion 
bird flier. Leuwenhoeck, an 
entomologist of old who has 
chronicled the incident, has 
failed to record the /ime of the MOSQUITO 
famous race. 

Birds appear to be the enemies of which all in- 
sects stand in greatest dread. Only a few odor- 
ous species —the lacewing, archippus butterfly, 
from bird ravages; their repulsive 
odor probably warning the birds that in spite of 
their apparent attractions they would not prove a 
palatable morsel. : 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ What becomes 
of dead butterflies ?” A dead butterfly is so sel- 
dom found that their disappearance seems almost 
miraculous. The birds could solve the mystery, 
for their quick eyes are ever on the watch, and 
their slender bill 


etc., are safe 


s realy to make way with the 
tender bodies on the instant the alluring wings 
have ceased to flutter. 

An article lately published in an English maga- 
zine portrays the whole insect kingdom as full of 
villainies. The writer made it appear that the 
aim of each insect was to emulate David of old in 
slaying his ‘‘tens of thousands.” This is true in a 
measure ; for instance, the favorite diet of dragon 
flies is composed of moths, horseflies and mos- 
quitoes. Because of their appetite for the latter 
they have been popularly named mosquito hawks. 
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WALKING LEAF, 


The Germans have given them the name of “ vir- 
gins of the water”; but surely that title is most 
inappropriate if it be true, as an entomologist 
states, that he fed to one virgin thirty live horse- 
flies 1n succession. 

The French speak of them as ‘‘ demoiselles,” 
perhaps, as has been suggested, from their ex- 
ceedingly slender waists. American children have 
christened them “ devil’s darning needles,” from 
the superstition that their sharp, needlelike bodies 
might be used in sew- 
ing up their ears. 

The children find 
another favorite in 
the daddy longlegs, 
or, properly speaking, 
the crane fly. This 
ridiculous seamp gen- 
erally manages to 
elude the childish fin- 
gers and zigzag away 
just as they fancy him 
secure in their hands, 
leaving one or two of 
his half-dozen stiltlike 
legs behind him. But 
the loss does not ap- 
pear to trouble the 
happy-go-lucky creat- 
ure, for he flies away 
as merrily as ever. 

In his case nature 
seems to have been 
unnecessarily prolific, 
and yet we are told 
there is reason in all 
her handiwork. 
Tucked away behind 
its wings this insect 


has a pair of tiny in- RIFLING 






WING. 


WALEING STICK. 


struments shaped like drumsticks, ‘‘ poisers” 
entomologists call them, for they serve to balance 
the body and enable Mr. Daddy L. to fly so 
briskly. Without these two small members he 
would be utterly helpless in his flight. 

The sensibility of insects has so often been 
questioned that a few words in connection may 
not be amiss. It has been demonstrated that the 
fly does not suffer any apparent discomfort from 
his mutilations, And if Linneus is correct in 
his statement, insects 
in general are not 








THE SWEETS OF THE MORNING-GLORY, 


capable of much suf- 
fering, inasmuch as 
they have almost no 
nervous system. The 
wisest scientists, how- 
ever, cannot decide 
definitely just how 
much or how little 
feeling the insect 
world possesses, so let 
us teach children to 
be kindly to all—yes, 
even to the daddy 
longlegs. 

One of our most in- 
teresting insects is the 
fire or lantern fly. 
We know a little of 
them here, but it is 
in foreign countries 
that they reach their 
perfected brilliancy. 
In Spain their mar- 
velous illuminating 
powers and the illu- 
sive flittings appeared 
so strange and un- 
earthly to the Moors 
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that they believed them to be the spirits of the 
departed. In the island of St. Domingo the na- 
tives use them literally, it is said, as ‘‘a lamp 
unto their feet and a light to their path,” travel- 
ers having seen the people wearing them on their 
feet when journeying at night. 

Frequently they are caught for the sefioritas, 
who confine them in their dark hair under silken 
nets, from which, in their efforts to escape, they 
constantly emit piercing rays of glowing light. 

It is probably not generally known that the 
sufferings endured from the persecutions of the 
mosquito are entirely due to the females of the 
race. Their savage propensities, however, have 
entailed upon the family in general such forcible 
entomological names as “ insatiabilis,” ‘‘implaca- 
bilis,” “‘ exerutians ” and “ damnosus” ! 

All these imprecations are heaped upon them 
in spite of the fact that theirs is a purifying mis- 
sion, as the earliest part of their lives is spent in 
rendering innocuous the standing water of pools 
and ponds. 

It is quite common nowadays to hear of hos- 
pitals for pet dogs and cats, but how many have 
heard of one where insects are cared for? Heber 
tells us of such an institution in his “ Narratives 
of a Journey through the Provinces of India.” 
Like many other endowed charities, he found this 
in a deplorable condition—the lavish endowment 
merely serving to enrich the Brahmans, who have 
the building in charge. To be strictly correct, 
there are maintained, besides insects, such animals 
as are sacred to the country—monkeys, peacocks 
and cows. Prominent among the insect inmates 
were fleas and lice. Some writer had stated that 





beggars were hired to serve as food for the ver. 
min, but this, however, Heber strongly denies. 

The necessity for special care and provision for 
vermin in Eastern countries is far from evident t> 
us. But we have it on undoubted authority that 
the eggs of these creatures, and even they them- 
selves, have received the greatest care at the hands 
of some European scientists, such as binding 
their eggs on their arms, that their hatching and 
subsequent growth through the blood extracted 
could be carefully watched. A German professor 
had a room in his house stocked with a particular 
species of flea that he had discovered in Persia ; 
and it was his custom to assign his guests to this 
apartment for the night, that they might verify, 
the following morning, his belief that their bite 
had a peculiar pungency not found in any other 
of the dozen distinct species which naturalists 
have named. 

We have all heard of the wonderful perform- 
ances of trained fleas, such as military manceuvres 
and feats of strength. One of these was made to 
draw a carriage and six horses carved out of ivory, 
having a coachman on the box with a dog be- 
tween his legs, a postilion, four persons in the 
carriage and two servants behind! Few persons, 
perhaps, know that these precious animals have 
been kept alive for three years by the blood 
which they drew at regular feeding hours from 
their owner’s arm. 

Following out our title closely, fleas should not 
have intruded themselves in the present paper 
as they are on the jump and never ‘‘on the 
wing,” being entirely destitute of those append- 
ages. 
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MAMMY. 


TROUTING 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


By Burr ARNOLD. 


Aun, this is the morning for which we've been wishing! 
The sky slightly murky—the best time for fishing ; 
We can lounge if we please 


*Neath 


the shade of the trees 


Where the balm-laden zephyrs are taking their outing, 
Or follow the brook 
With bamboo and hook, 

So experts can langh at our bungling while trouting. 
But we must not forget 
"Bout the bait that is wet, 

And while the fair ladies prepare us our luncheon 
We'll brew them a lemonade stout in a puncheon; 
We will put in—yon know! 

With a quart of so-so, 

And other things needed in making a brick, 
(For lemonade’s brackish without any stick !) 
Then when we return 
Our faces will burn 


With 


heat from the sun that 


at noontime arose 


And painted vermilion the end of our nose. 





MAMMY. 


By ANNA S. MACDONALD. 


SomeTIMEs, ‘‘atween me and the skies,” comes 
—distinct and clear like a silhouette—a form 
with wrinkled black face and poor bony fingers, 
holding at arm’s length a coarse, coarse needle 
and a very long thread, which is put sometimes 
to the point and sometimes to the eye. 

With it comes a sharp pain—a pang that cannot 
be downed. 

That form, that wrinkled face, those poor fin- 
gers—that was mammy—the impersonation of all 
that was most desirable, and the very dearest one 
on earth to the two ‘ mitherless bairns” that 
stood at her knee. 

When the young bride—their mother—left her 
home, it was to her that she was intrusted, and upon 
whom she leaned, even more than the husband— 
whom she had loved for a brief space, while she 
had never known a time without ‘‘mammy.” 

When like a fragile flower she drooped and 
died it was to mammy that she confided the help- 
less beings that it wrung her heart to part from. 

‘<T will never leave Miss Lilian’s children,” 
was the reiterated reply when the stern yet just 
man whom she called ‘‘ master” made it optional 
with her to return to the old home and the as- 
sociations of seventy years. 

What a sweet ‘‘ brief rapture” was that when, 
at set of sun, we leaned at her knee and were con- 
soled and comforted for every fancied grievance ! 

How carefuily we said “chimbly” and “ ter- 


rectly,” chimney and directly seeming arbitrary 
innovations insulting to her, and how ardently 
we longed to be ‘‘ grown,” to buy her a blue vel- 
vet dress, and a watch and chain, and a lace 
handkerchief ! 

But the time came when nursery training was 
no longer adequate, and ‘‘ mammy’s babies” were 
taken away to school. 

The last thing they saw, pictured and photo- 
graphed forever, was mammy, standing in the 
doorway, with her apron to her poor dim eyes. 

Yearning for her many a day, they thought to 
send her, some time, a splendid box, filled with 
linen and laces and red flannel, and cologne, and 
camphor—a great bottle of it. 

There came a day—a perfect spring day—when 
the air was sweet with lilacs, and the young birds 
twittered in their nests for joy. 

They called us in from our play, and very gen- 
tly, very tenderly told us that mammy was dead, 
and a great desolation settled down over ‘the 
whole face of the earth! 

Never, never to see her any more, and never to 
give her all those things ! 

That anguish passed, but never has her place 
been filled, never has her memory been dimmed. 

If faithfulness and endurance are rewarded, 
then has mammy a high place in heaven. 

‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” 
be her epitaph. 











RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


An OranG-outanG Nest.—One of these structures bas 
lately been added to the zoological collection in Berlin. 
It was brought by Professor Salenka from Borneo, where he 
found it in the fork of a tree at about thirty-five feet from 
the ground. The nest is four feet eight inches long, vary- 
ing in breadth from twelve inches to thirty-two inches, 
with a depth of eight inches, and is composed of from 
twenty to twenty-five sticks. There is nothing artistic 
about it, nor has it any inclosure for newborn young, but 
appears to be simply a temporary structure which the 
adult constructs for sleeping in. 


Tus Preservation or Eacs.—With the progress of the 
science of bacteriology it has been discovered that eggs go 
bad in consequence of the presence in them of bacteria 
small enough to effect an entrance through the pores of the 
cell ani the inner membrane. These bacteria canuot exist 
without oxygen, hence all that is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of eggs in a perfectly fresh condition is to take them 
when new-laid and cover them with an airtight coating. 
It is of course necessary that this coating is not of a nature 
to communicate any unpleasant flavor to the egg. Smear- 
ing new-laid eggs with fat and packing them in sawdust 
has been found to succeed fairly well, but sometimes the 
pores are imperféctly stopped, and the results are conse- 
quently not absolutely reliable. Gum arabic is better, but 
more expensive. A German chemist who has been investi- 
gating the subject recommends water glass. The eggs are 
dipped three or four times in a moderately strong solution 
of the substance and allowed to dry between each dipping 
they will then keep good for years. Eggs thus treated can 
be broken on the edge of the pan; but if they are to be 
boiled the coating should first be washed off. 


BENZINE Varon AS AN INTOXxICANT.—A communication 
from Dr. Ernst Rosenthal-Magdeburg on the novel but 
growing habit of inhaling the vapor of benzine as a stimu- 
laut is going the round of the German papers. The first 
effect of the habit is described as producing a genial sensa- 
tion of calm enjoyment, attended by pleasant dreams; but 
these agreeable effects give place in time to painful hallu- 
cinations, showing a thoroughly diséased state of the nerv- 
ous system akin to what is experienced in delirium tremens, 
Similar accounts of the spread of this habit is reported 
from Warsaw. The habit appears to be more or less gen- 
eral in those industries like glove cleaning. in which ben 
zine is commonly employed. but does not appear to have 
spread beyond them. 

Tue Great Firoop.—The Germans are still discussing 
with interest the story of the Flood. Suess and Neumeyer 
may both be said to have proved that the Mosaic account 
of the Flood was copied almost without alteration from the 
original Assyrian version. and that the event took place on 
the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. A new view is 
now presented by Hennig. who, in a recent article in Natur 
Wochenschrift, brings forward argument in support of the 
independent origin of the numerous widespread traditions 
of the Flood. He associates it with some of the striking 
facts which indicate a general lowering of temperature with 
mcreased rainfall in the Quaternary period the accumula- 
tion of the ice of the Glacial period, and the floods which 
accompanied its retreat. 

Bau. Licurnina.--The Lancet, London. describes a case 
of narrow escape from death by a stroke of ball lightning, 
a form of rare occurrence, but known to the older meteor- 
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ologists, who called it fulmen globulare. The phenomenon 
was reported by Dr. L. Dandois, of the University of Lou- 
vain, who encountered it while returning from a profes- 
sional visit during a heavy thunderstorm. Suddenly out 
of the pitchy darkness there came a ball of fire which 
hurled him off his feet and across a ditch into the adjacent 
field. On coming to himself he still had hold of the stout 
wooden handle of the umbrella he was carrying, but the 
cover was completely burned off, and the steel ribs twisted 
into every imaginable shape. 


THERE passed through the Suez Canal, in 1893, 3,341 
ships, of 7,659,000 tons, yielding $68,000,000 in dues. 


Mixtmum TeMPERATURE or VistBILiTy.—According to a 
Physical Society paper by Mr. Gray, this temperature for 
the surface of the solid is about 470° C. (878° F.), but this 
may be reduced considerably if the person remains for a 
few minutes in a dark room. At night a surface for 
410° C. (770° F.) is visible ; by resting the eyes in complete 
darkress this may be reduced to 370° (698° F.) nearly, 
different people’s eyes differ somewhat, but probably not to 
any great extent if tested under the same conditions; the 
surfaces at these temperatures do not appear red, but look 
like a whitish mist. 

Cioups.—These are simply a form of water vapor ren- 
dered visible by the cooling of the air and the concentra- 
tion of the vapor on fiue particles of floating dust. Every 
cloud may be regarded as the top of an invisible warm col- 
umn or current. thrusting its way into a colder body of 
air. The comparative altitude of a clond may be judged. 
when there is no time or opportunity to make exact meas- 
urements, from its form and outline, its shape or shadow, 
its apparent size and movement, its perspective effect, and 
the length of time it remains directly illuminated after sun- 
set. By the last method some clouds have been estimated 
to have been at least ten miles above the surface of the 
earth. The cloud velocities at high altitudes have been 
carefully noted at the Blue Hill Observatory. Massachu- 
setts and show practically that at about five miles in 
height the velocities are three times as fast in summer, and 
six times as fast in winter, as the velocities of the currents 
on the earth’s surface — Anoveledge. 

LeGaiizinG Evecterc Units.—The House of Represent- 
atives at Washington has passed a bill for the legalization 
of electric units. The units thus legalized are those 
adopted at the Chicago International Electrical Congress — 
the ohm, volt, ampere coulomb. farad, joule. watt, and 
the new unit of inductance, the henry. While these are 
now legal units. it will be best to adhere to the characteriza. 
tion, ‘‘ international.’ adopted by the Chicago Congress 
in order not to confound them with the so-called *- legal” 
units adopted at Paris in 1889, and the éarlier ones known 
as the ‘’ B. A.” or British Association units The electrical 
units were originally in a bill before Congress which also 
included a number of other units relating to measures of 
length, weight and volume, but it seems that the new sci- 
ence bas outdistanced its brethren in this as it has in so 
many other ways. 

Bactrr1A In Burren Maxrna.—In a bulletin of the 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Connecticut, on 
the Ripening of Cream by Artificial Bacteria Cultures, the 
chief object of the ripening of cream is shown to be to pro- 
duce the butter aroma. This aroma. thongh very evanes- 
cent, controls the price of the butter. The butter maker 
owes the aroma tu the bacteria. for by their growth the ma- 
terials in the cream are decomposed, and the compounds 
are formed which produce the flavors and odors of high- 
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quality butter. Different species of bacteria vary much as 
to the flavors which they produce, some giving rise to good. 
some to extra fine and others to a very poor quality of 
butter. A majority of our common dairy species produce 
good but not the highest quality of butter. Heretofore 
the butter maker has had no means of securing the best 
flavoring bacteria; but now the bacteriologist can isolate 
and obtain in pure cultures those species which produce 
the best-flavored butter, and can furnish them to the 
creameries to use as starters in cream ripening. This arti- 
ficial ripening of cream promises much for the near” fut- 
ure, but it has so far been applied on only a small scale. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


PASSIONATE 
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THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 


Tere have been periods in the world’s records which 
are historic, and the legends stand to-day. The same thing 
is true of our time—the Columbian Exposition will be his- 
toric. It marked an epoch in the world’s history exactly 
as emphatic and clear-cut as the confounding of the 
tongues at the Tower of Babel. 

The difference was that never since that historic episode 
have so many people, speaking in various tongues, been 
gathered together as were seen, conversed with and ex- 
ploited at the ethnological department of the World’s Fair. 

This made the success of the Fair. It was not a matter 


FEMALE LITERARY TYPES. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 
Mrs. Blythe (newly married)—‘' 1 WONDER you NEVER MARRIED, Miss QuILPSON !” 


Miss Quilpson (Author of ‘Caliban Dethroned,” etc., ete.) —‘* What ? 


plaything! No, THANK you !” 

Fosstz Bones 1x Souta Austratia.—For some time past 
rumors have been current of the discovery, in South Aus- 
tralia, of a large quantity of fossil bones of the giant mar- 
supials (pouched animals) which preceded the existing 
smaller types of marsupial animals—the kangaroo, the 
opossum, etc.—over the whole Australian Continent ; and in 
the last number of Nature, London, we find an account of 
the discovery by Dr. E. C. Stirling, Honorary Director of 
the South Australian Museum. The site of the discovery 
is Lake Calabonna, sometimes called Lake Mulligan, in 
South Australia, and Dr. Stirling reports that several tons 
of bones have been collected, including numerous bones 
of large and small Diprotodons, of the giant wombat 
(Phascolomys), of kangaroos, and of birds, including one 
nearly complete skeleton of a Diprotodon. 


ZJ marry! I BE a man’s 


of admissions—it was a great educational enterprise. The 
people of America regarded it purely from that standpoint, 
and everything (the Woman's Building especially) which 
marked the progress made in the last decade was the centre 
of the greatest active interest. 

The reforms and changes in our domestic, social and po- 
litical life which will date their origin from the Fair will 
prove to be innumerable and of great importance. When 
the time comes that these things are appreciated those who 
have had the foresight to preserve in their libraries the 
‘‘ White City ” will congratulate themselves that they have 
helped to give au impetus to this wave of progress. 

The ‘*‘ White City” can be obtained by every one of our 
readers on the terms mentioned in the coupon on the pige 
facing the colored plate of this issue. 
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